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MUSKOGEE AND ANADARKO AREA INDIAN TRIBES, 
OKLAHOMA 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

Muskogee, Okla. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the west 
courtroom, Federal building, Hon. Ed Edmondson presiding. 

Mr. Harry. The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs will come to order. 

I would like to say at this time that I am very happy to be here in 
eastern Oklahoma, very happy to be here in the congressional district 
so ably served by your own Ed Edmondson. We are very fond of 
Ed up in Washington. He has made a great record up there. He has 
given you fine representation. I am very happy to have him on this 
committee because he is a very capable young man. 

I predict he will make an outstanding and a brilliant record in the 
Congress. I hope that he continues to serve the people of this great 
district and this great State. 

Again I say I am very happy to be here. Your people have been 
more than kind. Your officials, the agency here, the newspaper, the 
radio and television stations have been very helpful and cooperative 
so far in our meetings here. 

There is no need for me to introduce, of course, your own good man. 
He should be well known and I am sure that he is. But I would like 
to introduce to you the distinguished gentleman from Montana, Mr. 
Metcalf. 

I am very happy to have you here this morning, Lee, and we are 
looking forward to visiting your great State. 

You know, I rely so much on Ed up there in Washington. I have 
another committee so every once in a while I have to turn over our 
committee to him. I think it only proper and right that today here 
in your own district, Ed, I am going to vacate the chair and turn 
this meeting over to you and you may proceed down here as you see 
fit. You might introduce our staff and go right ahead with the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I certainly appreciate, first of all, the fact that 
this is the first time in a good many years, I believe, that the chairman 
of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee has brought the subcommittee into 
the State of Oklahoma to hold hearings in the State and to meet with 
Indian people and with officials of the Government who are serving 
in the Indian field. I want you to know, Congressman Haley, that the 
people of Oklahoma are deeply grateful to you for doing that and for 
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coming in to see the conditions of the Indian people and to see the 
rogram in actual operation in our State. And the same certainly goes 
or you, Congressman Metcalf. 

I know you have traveled many miles and arrived at 3 o’clock this 
morning, I think, from the State of Montana to join us in these hear- 
ings and we deeply appreciate that. 

would like to have the people who are with the committee made 
known to the folks who are here for the hearing. 

Dr. John Taylor is the staff consultant on Indian Affairs of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Lewis Sigler is here from the Solicitor’s Office of the Depart- 
—_ of the Interior to participate and be present throughout the 

earings. 
Mr. Karl Veley is the reporter who reports many of our hearings 
in Washington and he is along with the committee for these hearings. 

Now I would like at this time to acknowledge messages which we 
have received from several members of our congressional delegation, 
and to place their messages in the record. 

I have a telegram, for example, from Senator Robert S. Kerr to 
Hon. James A. Haley: 


I regret very much that I cannot be with you today at the hearing before your 
committee. I had hoped to be present or to be represented by a member of 
my staff. I have advised many of my Indian friends that these hearings would 
be held and have assured them that they will receive every opportunity to 
be heard by your committee. I certainly appreciate your courtesy in holding 
these hearings in Muskogee. With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert 8S. Kerr. 


I have another message addressed to me from Senator Mike Mon- 
roney: 

Deeply regret my inability to be with you for Indian hearings. Am asking 
Jay Perry to represent me. Regards. 

And Mr. Jay Perry, incidentally, representing Senator Monroney, 
is here and I would like for you to stand, Jay, so if anybody has any 
matter that they want.to bring to your attention or the Senator’s atten- 
tion they can get in touch with you. 

I also have a message from Carl Albert, regretting he will not be 
in the State at this time. 

I also have a telegram from Page Belcher I would like to read: 

Certainly appreciate your kind invitation to attend Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee hearing in Muskogee on August 25 and 26. Am sorry that previous 
commitments prevent my being present. I am sure that you will have a very 


successful hearing and appreciate the kindness of the subcommittee in sched- 
uling a hearing in Oklahoma. Convey my best regards to Congressman Haley. 


PAGE BELCHER. 
Finally, I have a message also from Congressman John Jarman: 


Regret that our schedule won’t permit our return to Oklahoma in time for the 
meetings on August 25, 26. Count on me to help out in any way possible. Best 
regards. 


JOHN JARMAN. 


These messages, if there is no objection, will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 
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(The messages referred to follow :) 


WasHINGTON, D. C., August 25, 1955. 
WALLACE Kipp AND Mr. ALBERT CONNEL, 
Anadarko, Okla.: 

Appreciate all possible courtesies extended Congressman James A. Haley and 
Ed Edmondson, Indian Affairs Subcommittee meeting, Red Skin Theater, 10 a. m., 
August 26. Please have following message read at meeting: 

“Deeply regret inability to attend meeting. Have been appointed member of 
five-man Subcommittee Armed Services to investigate purchase of 4,500 acres for 
Navy at Port Chicago, San Francisco. Hearings through August 31. Please 
call on me with any problem in which I may be of assistance. Appreciate your 
friendship and support. Best regards, your friend. 

“Victor WICKERSHAM, Member of Congress.” 


Enip, OKiA., August 23, 1955. 
Hon. Ep EpMONDSON, 
Muskogee, Okla.: 

Certainly appreciate your kind invitation to attend Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee hearing in Muskogee on August 25 and 26. Am sorry that previous com- 
mitments prevent my being present. I am sure that you will have a very 
successful hearing and appreciate the kindness of the subcommittee in scheduling 
a hearing in Oklahoma. Convey my best regards to Congressman Haley. 


PaGe BetcHer, Member of Congress. 


WasuHineaton, D. C., August 24, 1955. 


Hon. Ep EpMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, Muskogee, Okla.: 
Regret that our schedule won’t permit our return to Oklahoma in time for the 
meetings on August 25, 26. Count on me to help out in any way possible. Best 


regards. 
JOHN JARMAN, Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 25, 1955. 
Hon. JAmMeEs A. HALEY, 
Member. of Congress, 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Muskogee, Okla.: 

I regret very much that I cannot be with you today at the hearing before your 
committee. I had hoped to be present or to be represented by a member of my 
staff. I have advised many of my Indian friends that these hearings would be 
held and have assured them that they will receive every opportunity to be 
heard by your committee, I certainly apreciate your courtesy in holding these 
hearings in Muskogee. With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rost. S. Kerr. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 23, 1955. 
Hon. Ep BpmMonpson, 
Muskogee, Okla.: 
Deeply regret my inability to be with you for Indian hearings. Am asking 
Jay Perry to represent me. Regards. 
A. S. Mike MonrRoney, 
United States Senator. 
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McALEsTER, OKLA., August 28, 1955. 
Hon. Ep. EpDMONDSON, 
Federal Building, Muskogee, Okla. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN EpMONDSON: Your telegram advising Congressman Albert 
of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee hearings in Muskogee and Anadarko this 
week was delivered to me. 

Congressman Albert will not be able to attend either of these meetings, it 
seems. He and his family are away on a short vacation and are not expected 
back until Monday, August 29. I am calling your telegram to his attention 
when he returns. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALMA Bursa, 
Secretary to Carl Albert, M. C., Oklahoma Third District. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We have a list which has been compiled thus far, 
of the people wishing to be heard, and I would like at this time to 
read the names that we have here. 

If there are any other people who wish to be heard by the commit- 
tee, please send a note to or see Dr. Taylor, the staff consultant, or 
Mr. Tabor from my office, and we will schedule you and reach you 
as quickly as we can, 

The names that I have, just as they are here, are John Shaw, 
Governor’s representative on the Interstate Council; Charles E. 
Brown; Mr. Kelly Brown, representing the Osage Indian Associa- 
tion; Mr. George Duck; Mr. Martin Johnson; Mr. Walter King. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. King is supposed to have several other tribal representa- 
tives with him and we would like to have their names if we can. Mr. 
Jack Scott; Chief J. W. Harry Belvin, Chief of the Choctaws, and 
Chief Roley Buck, the Chief of the Creeks. 

If there are any other tribal representatives of individuals who 
would like to be heard by the committee, we would certainly be very 
happy to have them. 

I think I see Mrs. Sayre, of the Republican National Committee 
Women here and, Mrs. Sayre, we are pleased to have you here. If 
you would care to make a statement we would schedule you. 

Mrs. Sayre. No. May I introduce Diana Jones, our State vice 
chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think from Miami, is she not ? 

Miss Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are very pleased to have you, Miss Jones. 

May I say at this time regarding the statements to be supplied, we 
are going to ask the witnesses to come forward and take a seat here 
immediately in front of the reporter where he can hear you and where 
we will appreciate your speaking up as loudly as possible so that the 
committee and those in the courtroom can hear you. If you care to 
make a brief oral presentation and file any written statement in more 
detail at a later date, the committee will be glad to proceed in that 
order. If you want to cover the entire subject by an oral statement we 
will si preciate it if you will be as brief and as much to the point as 

ssible. 

“2 would like to acknowledge the presence of the former Chief of the 
Creeks, John Davis, who is standing at the rear of the room. 

Chief Davis, would you like to be added to the list of those to be 
heard today ? 

Chief Davis. No. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I do not want to pass this opportunity, either, to 
thank Congressman Haley for the very kind remarks made concerning 
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my service on this committee, which I deeply appreciate; and also to 
thank Mr. Fickinger for the hospitality which he has extended to us 
in showing us through the area office and making us acquainted with 
the members of the area office staff. 

At this point, I will call as the first witness—— 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Chairman, I think at this point in the proceeding 
it might be advisable to present for the renee a brief history of the 
government of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma and I offer it for 
the record at this time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it will be entered in the record. 

Mr. Harry. Also a memorandum from the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress on the Muskogee Area Indian 
Office in Oklahoma, I would like to make a part of the record. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, and without objection, both of these 
documents will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


MUSKOGEE AREA INDIAN OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


This area office of the Indian Bureau obtains its name from the city of Musko- 
gee, which bears the ancient Indian name self-applied by the members of the 
Creek Confederacy. Under this jurisdiction are the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma (Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles), along 
with the small groupings of the Quapaw jurisdiction including Quapaw, Peoria, 
Miami, Ottawa, Shawnee, Wyandotte, and Seneca. The Choctaws of Mississippi 
and the Seminoles of Florida are also included in this jurisdiction. Altogether 
some 14 distinct and separate tribal groups are included in the Muskogee area 
office oversight. 

Within the Oklahoma area the Muskogee area office does not deal with Indians 
on formal reservations. However, there are certain trust properties pertaining 
to members of each tribe. In addition, there are certain tribal organizations of 
the Muskogee area jurisdiction which have been incorporated under the Okla- 
homa Indian Welfare Act of 1936, and these are: The Three Creek tribal towns 
of Thlopthlocco, Kialegee, and Alabama-Quassarte (each separately organized) ; 
the United Keetoowah Band of Cherokees (a conservative cultural and religious 
body); and the following six tribes of the Quapaw area—Eastern Shawnee, 
Miami, Ottawa, Peoria, Seneca, and Wyandotte. The Quapaw, alone of this 
group, are not so recognized. There are quasi-governmental organizations for 
each of the Five Civilized Tribes including principal chiefs among the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Creeks, and Seminoles, and a governor among the Chickasaws. The 
Creeks and the Seminoles have local or “town” groups which elect representa- 
tives to tribal councils. 

The present condition of the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes may be sum- 
marized as follows: Fullbloods number one-third of the Choctaw, over a third 
of the Creeks, two-fifths of the Seminole, one-fifth of the Cherokee, and some- 
what over a tenth of the Chickasaw. In each tribe this fullblood element fur- 
nishes somewhat of a problem in terms of economic condition and dependency, 
and, in some degree, conservatism in regard to the adoption of western civiliza- 
tion. The Cherokee fullbloods of the hill country still dwell in log cabins under 
conditions of marked economic impoverishment, particularly in Adair, Sequoyah, 
Cherokee, and Delaware Counties, and also in parts of Mayes and Muskogee 
Counties. The Creek fullbloods are found concentrated in certain counties of 
the former Creek Nation, namely Okfuskee, McIntosh, Okmulgee, and Hughes 
Counties. The Seminole fullbloods are almost entirely within the confines of 
Seminole County while the Choctaw fullbloods are found widely scattered in 
Pittsburgh, Le Flore, Pushmataha, McCurtain, Choctaw, and Bryan Counties. 
The few Chickasaw fullbloods (416) are in Pontotoc, Johnston Counties and part 
of Marshall County. 

Comparatively, the Cherokee fullbloods are the worst off. The Choctaw and 
Chickasaw fullbloods own more property, but make the poorest use of their 
resources. The Creek fullbloods, with more compact land holdings have 
retained more of their capacity for self-support. The Seminole fullbloods, with 
fewer economic skills, have been supported to a certain extent by oil develop 
ment of their county. 
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An act of April 26, 1906, provided for the final disposition of affairs of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and prescribed rules for final enrollment of citizens and 
freedmen and the issue of patents to allottees, Subsequent legislation has dealt 
with details of the disposition of tribal property and allotted lands and the 
rights of heirs to these properties. 

The several small tribes of the Quapaw area have a very small fraction of 
fullbloods and their members are mostly employed off the trust lands in neighbor- 
ing towns and industrial areas. Their economic and social condition does not 
seem to mark them off from their neighbors to any great extent. In the census 
roll of 1934 almost all of these people had English surnames; a few translated 
Indian names as surnames. 


ALABAMA TRIBE 


A section of the Creek Nation, and numbering 175 in Oklahoma in 1950. These 
people live in the vicinity of Weleetka, Okfuskee County, and southward into 
Hughes County. The largest settlement, 3 miles south of Weleetka, is known 
as the Bird Creek settlement. Some Alabama live with the Koasati in Texas, 
and some with the same tribe in Louisiana. The fullbloods preponderate in the 
Oklahoma-Alabama, but there is some admixture with Koasati and other Creek 
groups, as well as with whites. 


KOASATI TRIBE 


Another section of the Creek Nation located in rural communities of south- 
eastern Okfuskee County and northeastern Hughes County, particularly to the 
southeast of Weleetka, Okla. Other groups of Koasati live in Louisiana and 
Texas. In 1950 there were estimated to be 150 Koasati in Oklahoma, Most of 
their recent development in Oklahoma has been similar to that of their close 
allies, the Alabama. 


DELAWARE TRIBE 


Main part of the Delaware in Oklahoma are located in Washington, Nowata, 
Craig, and Delaware Counties at or near Bartlesville, Dewey, Copan, Wann, 
Alluwe, and some nearby rural communities. These are descendants of the 
“Registered Delaware” who came from their reservation in Kansas and settled 
by contract among the Cherokees in 1867. These are believed to total about 750 
today. Other Delaware live in Caddo County, Okla., and in Idaho, Montana, 
and Oregon, where they are affiliated with various tribes such as Crow, Nez- 
Perce, and Blackfeet. Other Delawares are living with the Stockbridge (Ma- 
hican) in Wisconsin, with the Minnesota Chippewa, in Kansas, in Wisconsin on 
Lake Winnebago, and in Mexico. There are some in Ontario, Canada, known 
as Moravians of the Thames, Munsees of the Thames, and another group with 
the Six Nations at Grand River. 


NATCHEZ TRIBE 


There are a number of mixed-blood Natchez-Creeks in the vicinity of Concharty 
Creek in Muskogee and Okmulgee Counties and Natchez-Cherokee some miles 
south of Fort Gibson, near Braggs in Muskogee County. 


YUCHI TRIBE 


This early tribe of the Southeastern United States still has a large number of 
representatives living among the Creeks south and southwest of Sapulpa and 
Mounds in Creek County and south into Okmulgee County. There is a com- 
munity located east of the Mounds on Duck Creek in the vicinity of Bixby, 
Tulsa County. It is reported that there were 1,216 Yuchi in Oklahoma in 1949. 
They are represented on the Creek Tribal Council by a delegate. 
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MIAMI TRIBE 


The Miami are situated in Ottawa County and the town of Miami perpetuates 
the name of the tribe. Approximately 320 Miami are listed as having residence 
in this area, but the trust status of all lands has ceased since 1915. 


sa ase. 


MODOC TRIBE | 


The Modoe of Oklahoma live in Ottawa County, where they were at one time 
allotted lands on the Eastern Shawnee Reservation. Their numbers are esti- 
mated at about 50 persons. 
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OTTAWA TRIBE 


There are estimated to be 480 Ottawa living in Oklahoma within the bound- 
aries of Ottawa County. Approximately 518 acres remain in trust status for 


this tribe. 
PEORIA TRIBE 


There are an unknown number of persons of this tribe in Oklahoma, possibly 
150, and their lands were located in the north central part of Ottawa County. 
Restrictions have expired on all lands since 1915. 


SENECA-CAYUGA TRIBE 


The Seneca are located principally in Ottawa County, where they were allotted 
lands many years ago. There are approximately 875 members of the tribe con- 
nected with the Quapaw Subagency in Oklahoma. Numbered with them are the 
Cayuga, who live in Oklahoma or have connection therewith. 


EASTERN SHAWNEE TRIBE 


The Eastern Shawnee connected with Oklahoma were situated in Ottawa 
County. Their numbers have been listed as approximately 300 persons. They 
are much mixed with Delaware, Cherokee, and whites. A total of 1,943 acres 
remain in trust status and the tribe still owns 58 acres in trust status. 


WYANDOT TRIBE 


The Wyandot are situated in Ottawa County east of the Grand or Neosho 
River and in the vicinity of the present town of Wyandotte, Okla. Their num- 
bers are estimated at 850 persons. It is said that the great majority have less 
than one-quarter Indian blood. There are still lands remaining in trust title 
for the members of this tribe. 


QUAPAW TRIBE 


The Qupaw are located in Ottawa County, within the jurisdiction of the 
Quapaw Subagency of the Five Civilized Tribes Agency. Their numbers are 
listed as approximately 625. They are principally mixed-blood white and Indian 
and have a number of families of predominantly French descent. Fullbloods are 
said to number about one-eighth of the tribe. They engage in farming and busi- 
ness and have participated in the development of lead and zinc mining in this 
area. Most of the tribe are in moderate circumstances. Some land is still held 
in trust status for members of this tribe. 

Sources: House Report 2503, 82d Cong.; H. Rept. 2680, 83d Cong.; and The Five 
Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma by Angie Debo (Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia, 
1951). H. Rept. 2680 of the 83d Cong.; Muriel H. Wright. A Guide to the Indian 
Tribes of Oklahoma. Norman, 1951. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES OF OKLAHOMA 


The Five Civilized Tribes are the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and 
the Seminoles of Oklahoma. In the year 1866 the United States completed 
treaties with each of the Five Civilized Tribes,’ setting up a general council with 
representation from the Five Tribes. The act of July 16, 1870 (16 Stat. 359), 
provided that representatives of various other tribes would become members of 
the general council. This situation continued until the year 1897 when the act 
of June 7 (30 Stat. 84) provided that all acts, ordinances, and resolutions of the 
Council of the Five Civilized Tribes were to be approved by the President before 
they could take effect. In 1906 an act was passed to provide for the final dis- 
position of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes (34 Stat. 187). Chapter 28 
of this act continued the tribal governments with all tribal laws and contracts 
being approved by the President. In order to fully cover the goverment of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, we will begin with the Intertribal Council of the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes of Oklahoma and then take up each tribal government individually. 





1 Cherokee (14 Stat. 799); Choctaw and Chickasaw (14 Stat. 769); Creek (14 Stat. 
785) ; Seminole (14 Stat. 755). 
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INTERTRIBAL COUNCIL OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES IN OKLAHOMA . 


Senator Robert S. Kerr requested in 1948 that the Muskogee Office of Indian 
Affairs draw up a program to assist the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes. 
The Indian Bureau called in the officers and leaders of the various tribes to con- 
sider this proposition. The meeting worked out so well that it was considered ad- 
visable to appoint a committee to carry on this work. The chiefs of the five tribes 
were appointed to a special committee and asked to draw up a constitution and 
bylaws. A survey was made by the chiefs to ascertain whether tribal members 
felt the need for such an organization. When the chiefs reported favorable re- 
sults.from their polls the council came into being in the spring of 1949 com- 
plete with constitution and bylaws. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has not 
formally approved the constitution and bylaws but does recognize the inter- 
tribal council recommendations. Representatives from the Five Civilized Tribes 
to the intertribal council are: 


Cherokee Tribe 


Hon. W. W. Keeler, Bartlesville, Okla., principal chief. Mr. Keeler is vice presi- 
dent of the Phillips Petroleum Co., a graduate of the University of Kansas, and 
is considered an authority in the petroleum industry. He served for a year on 
the President’s Petroleum for Defense Council. 

N. B. Johnson, State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Johnson is vice chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma, is the former president 
of the National Congress of American Indians, and has had wide experience as a 
lawyer and jurist. 

Mrs. T. L. Ballinger, Tahlequah, Okla. _Mrs. Ballinger is the wife of Dr. 
Ballinger, the noted historian, lecturer, and scholar who has, in collaboration 
with his wife, done much for the history of the Cherokee Nation. 

Hill Stansill, Westville, Okla. Mr. Stanstill is a farmer and stockman and a 
recognized leader in his section of the State. 

C. C. Victory, Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Victory is an attorney for the Gulf Oil Co., 
having held such position for many years. He is public spirited and philan- 
thropic, with keen interest in the affairs of the Cherokee people. 

Earl Boyd Pierce, Muskogee, Okla. Mr. Pierce is a practicing lawyer in the 
city of Muskogee and is one of the attorneys for the Cherokee Nation in its suits 
against the Federal Government, State, and other municipalities and individ- 
uals. Mr. Pierce is a keen student of Cherokee affairs and devotes much time to 
the interests of the Cherokee people. 


Chickasaw Nation 


Hon. Floyd E. Maytubby, Oklahoma City, Okla. (Governor). Mr. Maytubby 
is a successful businessman, having an important office in the insurance business. 
He devotes much time to the interests of Indian people, having made an out- 
standing contribution to the employment and resettlement of Indians in Okla- 
homa City and other cities in recent years. 

Hon. Johnston Murray, State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Murray is 
the Governor of the State and is a Chickasaw Indian, having been on the Chick- 
asaw Nation representation since 1949. He generally extends his vote proxy 
to Governor Maytubby. 

E. B. Maytubby, Muskogee, Okla. Mr. Maytubby is a successful real-estate 
agent and construction man, recently going into local politics, being elected to 
the position of county treasurer. He is highly respected and widely known for 
his interest in Indian affairs. 

Jake Story, Tuttle, Okla. Mr. Story is one of the younger Chickasaw Indians 
who has shown interest in the general affairs of his tribe. He is a farmer and 
stockman and a well-respected citizen in the community where he lived. 

Hon. Earl Welch, State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Welch is a 
justice of the State supreme court and served as president of the intertribal 
council for the first 2 years. He is well known as an attorney and jurist and 
is noted for his interest in Indian affairs. 


Choctaw Tribe 


Hon. Harry J. W. Belvin, Durant, Okla. (principal chief). Mr. Belvin was 
former county superintendent and before that a teacher in the public schools. 
He is now a farmer. He has been a candidate for numerous public offices, 


2Letter from W. O. Roberts, area director, Muskogee Area Office, Muskogee, Okla., to 
Hon. A. L. Miller, chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs concerning 
the intertribal council. 
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including representative in the State legislature. He is a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma. 

Jack Davidson, Keota, Okla. Mr. Davidson is a successful farmer and 
stockman. ; J 

Rev. Aaron Hancock, McAlester, Okla. Rev. Hancock has been in the ministry 
for a number of years and has devoted much time to Indian affairs. 

Solomon Roberts, Bennington, Okla. Mr. Roberts is a man of independent 
means and for the last several years has devoted much of his time to Indian 
interests. 

Walter Veach, Durant, Okla. Mr. Veach is a retired farmer and stockman 
and for the last several years has devoted much time to Indian affairs. 


Creek Tribe 

Hon. John F. Davis, Okemah, Okla. (principal chief). Mr. Davis is a lawyer 
but for a number of years has devoted his full time and interests to religious 
work and mission services among the Indian people. He maintains an office, 
devoting a good deal of time to charity and public works among the Indian 

ple. 
eae Alexander, Wetumka, Okla. Mr. Alexander has numerous interests 
including real estate, insurance, and consultant services. He devotes much 
time to work among the Indian people. 

Joe J. Mingo, Muskogee, Okla. Mr. Mingo is head of the Transcontinental 
Bus System in Muskogee and is rated as a successful businessman. He is a 
member of the tribal council of the Creek Tribe of Indians, is their executive 
secretary and has a wide interest in the affairs of the Creek people. 

Thomas E. Moore, Okmulgee, Okla. Mr. Moore is a young attorney with a 
very promising future. He has an excellent rating in his profession and is known 
for his high professional standards in the community where he lives. 

Ben Porter, Bacone, Okla. Mr. Porter has been on the staff of Bacone College 
for many years in connection with the Murrow Orphanage, which is a part of 
the Bacone organization. The orphanage cares for Indian children. Mr. Porter 
is known for his interest in tribal affairs for many years. 


Seminole Tribe 

Hon. Marcy Cully, Bowlegs, Okla. (principal chief). Mr. Cully, who was the 
second chief of the Seminole Tribe until the death of Hon. George Harjo in 
November 1952 was appointed principal chief to succeed him. Mr. Cully is a 
fullblood Seminole Indian, has a good education and has been interested and 
energetic in behalf of Indian people for many years. 

Jeffie Brown, Bowlegs, Okla. Mr. Brown has been the principal chief of the 
Seminole Tribe and is now council member of that tribe. He is well informed 
of the affairs of his people and has devoted much time to their interests. 

Harry Jones, Seminole, Okla. Mr. Jones is a farmer, well respected in his 
neighborhood. 

James Cully, Konawa, Okla. Mr. Cully has considerable oil interests and is 
considered a successful businessman. He is interested in Indian affairs and has 
devoted much time to the help of the Seminole people. 

Charles E. Grounds, Seminole, Okla. Mr. Grounds is a practicing attorney 
who is also the tribal attorney for the Seminole Indians. He is an active and 
aggressive attorney, is public spirited, and has a good law practice in his city. 

Officers of the intertribal council are: 

President, Hon. N. B. Johnson; vice president, Charles E. Grounds; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Thomas E. Moore; executive secretary, Marie L. Hayes (adminis- 
trative assistant area office); sergeant at arms, Ben Porter; chaplain, Rev. 
James Pickup. 

The intertribal council considers legislative proposals and policy matters in 
an attempt to promote the common welfare of the tribal members. Actually the 
council is an advisory body to the area office which cooperates through the 
administrative assistant who arranged for distribution of the reports and fol- 
lowup of conclusions. Reports of the meetings are sent to the council members 
and other leaders of the Five Civilized Tribes. Copies are also sent to the 
Muskogee area office, the Office of Indian Affairs and to Members of Congress 
on request of the council. “The objective of the intertribal council is the full 
integration of the Indian people into the communities about them at the earliest 
practical time.” * 





3 Ibid. 
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CHEROKEE TRIBE OF INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA 


The Cherokee Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma has no constitution nor any formal 
organization.* The Cherokee Tribe does, however, have an executive committee 
which was elected by the people in 1948. This committee has one member from 
each of the “Old Nine Districts” within the Cherokee Nation. This committee 
is composed of outstanding tribal members who will hold office for life. The 
committee functions as an advisory body to the principal chief and area director. 
The principal chief is appointed by the President (this power has been delegated 
to the Secretary of the Interior) .° 


THE CHICKASAW TRIBE OF INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The Chickasaw Tribe is not formally organized and therefore does not have 
a written constitution or bylaws. The tribe does have a tribal governor ap- 
pointed by the President (power delegated to the Secretary of the Interior) and 
is represented on the intertribal council through appointments made by the 
governor. 


THE CHOCTAW TRIRE OF INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The Choctaw Tribe does not have a constitution or bylaws but does have a 
principal chief and representation on the intertribal council. In 1934 the 
Choctaw Indians voted for a Choctaw Advisory Council to be composed of 1 
member from each of the 10 counties (the old Choctaw Nation) and 1 member 
at large.’ During 1948 the newly elected principal chief discontinued the Choc- 
taw Advisory Council. At the present time the chief selects his own advisory 
council and the members have no connection with the tribal communities. Al- 
though by law the President has the power to appoint the principal chief, this 
power has been delegated to the Secretary of the Interior, who in turn allowed 
the tribal members to elect their own. 


THE CREEK TRIBE OF INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA 


The Creek Tribal Council attempted in 1944 to write a constitution for the 
tribe but it was not approved by the Secretary of the Interior. The Creek 
Tribal Council is composed of 1 member selected from each of the 44 tribal towns 
located within the Old Creek Nation.* 


THE SEMINOLE TRIBE OF INDIANS OF*OKLAHOMA 


The first Seminole constitution was written in 1866 and remained in force 
until 1903 when under an agreement with the Dawes Commission the tribal 
government was terminated. At a convention in 1903 the Seminoles decided 
that they needed some form of tribal government and drew up a new constitu- 
tion based primarily upon that of 1866. This constitution remained in use to 
the present day. The seminoles have a 42-member general council, 3 from 
each of the 14 bands.’ This includes representation from the two freedman 
bands. Five members of the council are selected to form an executive com- 
mittee to advise the principal chief. The principal chief of the Seminoles is 
elected by the general council. 


Mr. Epmonpson. One further request I have been asked to make of 
you. Because of the arrangement of the courtroom it has been impos- 
sible to supply ashtrays at any point other than 1 or 2 points here 
accessible on these tables. The court has asked us to make this request 


4Report to the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs dated June 30, 1953, 
from W. O. Roberts, area director, Muskogee area office, Oklahoma, entitled ‘“‘The Cherokee 
Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma.” 

534 Stat. 139 

6 Report to Hon. A. L. Miller, chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs from W. O. Roberts, area director, Muskogee area office entitled “The Chickasaw 
Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma.” 

7 Report entitled “Questionnaire; Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House 
of Representatives, United States; Choctaw Tribe, Muskogee Area Office,” by W. O. 
Roberts, area director, Muskogee area office. 

8 Report entitled “Questionnaire; Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House 
of Representatives, United States; Creek Tribe, Muskogee Area Office,” by W. O. Roberts, 
area director, Muskogee area office. 

® Report to Hon. A. L. Miller, chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs from W. O. Roberts, area director, Muskogee area office, entitled “The Seminole 
Indian Tribe of Oklahoma.” 
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of those who are in the courtroom and want to smoke. If you do not 
have an ashtray available to you, if you will step out in the hall to do 
your smoking, it will be appreciated by the court. 

Did you have any statement you wish to make, Congressman Met- 
calf, preliminary to the opening of the hearing? 

Mr. Mercatr. No, thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Then I will call as the first witness here Mr. John 
Shaw of the Osage Indian Tribe who is the Governor’s representative 
on the interstate intertribal council. 

You may have a seat if you like. 

I would like to say, incidentally, that I have known Mr. Shaw for 
many years and I know of his active interest in Indian affairs, his par- 
ticipation in the National Congress of American Indians, one of its 
leaders and organizers. And we are very much interested in any 
statement you care to make. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN SHAW, GOVERNOR’S REPRESENTATIVE ON 
INTERSTATE INTERTRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf 
of the Governor of Oklahoma and the 100,000 Indians of Oklahoma 
we wish to extend our heartfelt appreciation for you gentlemen taking 
your time and coming to Oklahoma to hear the matters that the In- 
dians of Oklahoma would like to bring before your committee. 

As you all know, many Indians of Oklahoma have things which 
they would like to take up before Congress, but due to financial cir- 
cumstances and great distance to Washington and time and other 
elements, this is indeed a great opportunity for those people to come 
before you people and present their different cases and their matters 
which concern them. 

I know that all of the Indians of Oklahoma, and especially the Gov- 
ernor, appreciate you all coming here and holding these meetings. 
That is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there any questions of the witness? 

Mr. Hatey. I would just like to say that the committee itself has 
always adopted the attitude, especially during my tenure of office, that 
the proper place to come to really get the information is right here. 
While we realize that many of the members of the tribes cannot go 
there, we therefore come to them. 

Mr. Suaw. I am sure that the Indians of Oklahoma appreciate your 
sentiments very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Shaw. 

For the record, Mr. Shaw is from Burbank, Okla. And I would 
like to ask that future witnesses give their address and the tribe or 
group which they represent in addition to their name, when they begin 
their testimony. 

Mr. Perry, did you want to make a statement in behalf of Senator 
Monroney at this time? 

Mr. Perry. No, thank you, Congressman. I am just here to be 
present. 

Mr. Epmonpson. At this point then, I would like to recognize Chief 
J. W. Harry Belvin, the chief of the Choctaws. Incidentally, Mr. 
Belvin also is a colleague. I might say he is a member of the State 
Legislature of Oklahoma, a very distinguished member of that body. 
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STATEMENT OF J. W. HARRY BELVIN, CHIEF OF CHOCTAWS, AND 
MEMBER, STATE LEGISLATURE OF OKLAHOMA 


Br. Bervtrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to add to what John has already said: We could not appreciate more 
the opportunity to bring some of our problems before this committee. 
We all are very appreciative that you have taken the time to come 
and be with us to kine some of the things we might have to recom- 
mend or complain about. I do not think that I have any particular 
complaints at this time, but I do have some recommendations I wish 
to put before this committee for your consideration in the future. 

As a member of the Five Civilized Tribes and as the head of the 
Choctaw Tribe, I have been in close touch with Indian affairs for 
quite some time. I have studied the work of the Indians and I would 
like for you to understand that I am not prejudiced just for the Choc- 
taw Tribe but I feel that we Indians are brothers among ourselves 
and also brothers with our white brothers. But we have mutual prob- 
lems and I think that our destiny is somewhat interwoven, that is, the 
destiny of the Indian people, and what the Government has termed, I 
believe, the “termination program,” and I believe now they have 
changed that to the readjustment program, possibly. We can see some 
things that portend for our tribes some difficulty in the future. And 
one of the things I fear is that in the termination or readjustment 
program that some of our tribes are going to lose—I do not know 
exactly what word to use but maybe it is “standing” in the scheme 
of things in that some of the tribes—that is, one in particular so far 
has lost its chief. That is the Seminole Tribe. I want you to under- 
stand I am not trying to get over to the rim of other Indian affairs, 
but I feel this is a mutual problem because historically, and we have 
thought which was our right, we have had a chief of these different 
tribes as far back as the history of the Indians go. 

I do not know exactly what the attitude of the Government is going 
to be toward this because I have not gone into it. Recently I under- 
stand there has been a chief appointed for the Creeks. I have had 
some misgivings before that time because-I was fearful that a chief 
would not be appointed in view of the fact that a chief has not been 
appointed for the Seminole Tribe. As a brother Indian I am in- 
terested in that for the reason that I know these tribes still depend a 
great deal upon their headsman and unless they have someone who can 
speak officially for the tribe and on tribal affairs, Indian affairs 
pertaining to those particular tribes, I am afraid, would be neglected 
regardless of the good will and the feeling of those who are in author- 
ity and those who are administering our Indian affairs. 

I think that this recommendation is in order. And I would like for 
this committee to consider the proposition of giving or asking the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs or the Secretary of the Interior to give 
the Indian people a voice in the selection of their headsman in 
the future regardless of whether or not that headsman will be upon 
a salary or whether he will draw pay from the tribal funds or whether 
he will work gratuitously, maybe just expenses, I think that the people 
ought to have some voice in that. That is democracy in action and 
I feel it is just as fair as it can be. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I believe in the instance of your tribe an election 
was held. 
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Mr. Betvin. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Preliminary to your designation as chief, was 
it not? 

Mr. Betvrin. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In which you won a pretty impressive victory, I 
might add. 

Mr. Bevin. I appreciate that. Thank you. 

Mr. Hater. May I ask there—— 

Mr. Betvrn. Yes. 

Mr. Hater. Your tribe makes a selection, you say, or recommenda- 
tion. Do the other four tribes have any voice in the selection of the 
headman or chief ? 

Mr. Betvin. It is my understanding they do not have, not the 
same as the Choctaws have. I might say this: The Choctaws have 
been granted through just a gentlemen’s agreement the right to an 
election which is only recommendatory. In fact, the man ‘who runs 
ahead is recommended for appointment, and they have always hon- 
ored that recommendation. I understand the other tribes do not have 
that type of election. It seems to me they have had some type of elec- 
tion but not just like ours, and I am not familiar with it. That is 1 
or 2 of the tribes. I believe the Cherokees just have a straight-out 
appointment upon the recommendation of the Council of Cherokees. 
I am not sure of that. The Creeks, I believe—I do not know how this 
last appointment was made. The Seminoles—I am sure they have not 
had the election. I feel they have not in the past. I know the Chicka- 
saws have not and at the present time the Chickasaw Tribe is agitating 
the matter, I understand, for some sort of voice in the selection of 
their next governor. They designate the leader of the Chickasaws 
as the governor of the Chickasaw Nation. And I understand the pres- 
ent incumbent’s term will expire sometime in October and the Chicka- 

saws are very, very eager to have a voice in selecting the man who will 
serve them beginning in October. That is my understanding. 

I am not prejudiced toward any of the leaders. It is not that. If 
some democratic process is allowed these leaders everyone will be 
eligible to run who is eligible to hold the office. So then we can under- 
stand it would be just on a friendly competitive basis to see who would 
be the choice of the people. 

Mr. Harry. May I inquire there? 

Mr. Betyvin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatey. As to the eligibility of the applicant or the candidate, 
we might say, would you have any recommendations as to what degree 
of blood ¢ 

Mr. Betvin. Under the law of April 26, 1906, that is defined as any 
member by blood of the tribe. 

Mr. Hatey. Regardless of degree? 

Mr. Betvrin. Degree is not designated, that is right. 

We feel that is right. The Indian people, understand, we are 
not begging for any particular thing. We just want a consideration 
and we feel that the people having a voice in this thing will certainly 
have something to do with the writing of their—that is, of their own 
destiny and tribal affairs. We feel—and I have certainly had evidence 
of this—a man who is selected by the people, even though by secretarial 
appointment, that man is more or less accountable to the people 
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and he is going to do his best and serve the people so he will at least 
meet with the approval, or the administration will meet with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the people. That way we will feel that 
he will really study the problem and do his best to meet with the 
approval of the people in that administration. 

As I understand, the Chicasaw people right now are agitating for 
either a nominating convention or an election such as the Choctaws 
had, and we have had that election, I believe, three times since 1948. 

Now there has been some complaint that an election such as the 
Choctaws had is too expensive to the tribe because the tribe pays these 
expenses. I am frank in stating that I believe the Choctaws would 
have preferred that election if it had cost twice the amount rather 
than just have a man appointed straight out on the recommendation of 
ro person or persons other than those who were members of the 
tribe. 

There is one solution to that I could recommend and that would 
be a nominating convention. We will advertise in advance so that 
the people would know what it was all about and those who are inter- 
ested in tribal affairs could come and have a voice in such a convention. 
That would not cost the tribe a great deal and would still be more or 
less democratic. It might not work exactly like an election but a 
large nominating convention held some place in the area or in the 
nation of that tribe, we think, would serve the purpose very well if 
an election is too expensive. And I am going to agree that the election 
for the Choctaws was expensive, this last one especially. And one 
reason it was so expensive was that even though I met my closest 
opponent in that first go around—I believe he got possibly 52 or 53 
votes and I got nearly 3,000—then they made us have a runoff. It 
was a write-in ballot and there was an understanding with the Bureau 
the two running the highest would have a runoff. Although I received 
a large majority I guess they felt in keeping with their promise they 
should have a runoff and I did not complain about that because it 
was expensive. It was by mail, of course, and the postage and clerical 
did cost a great deal. I do not recall just what it cost but the tribe has 
not complained about it. I understand some of the officials think 
it was too expensive. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Chief, would you suspend just a moment there. 

Chief Davis and others who are standing at the rear of the court 
room, there are some jury chairs up here which you can occupy if you 
want to sit down. This is one time you can occupy some of these jury 
seats without having to render any kind of a verdict. So if any of 
you would like to come up and fill some of these chairs they are avail- 
able for you. Because we want you to be comfortable and we want 
you to hear what is going on. 

If you will continue now, Chief. 

Mr. Betvry. I am sincere in this, very, very sincere, and I realize 
the day is rapidly approaching when the Indian people are going 
to be integrated and assimilated with the white society which is 
gradually happening all along. And we realize that the chieftain’s 
place is Ae not accorded the importance it once had because so 


many of the things have been settled of tribal nature. 
But I also realize there is still a remnant of things yet to be attended 
to and I feel definitely that a need for a chieftain for these tribes yet 
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still exists and although it may be in a form, the day is coming when 
the chief probably will serve without pay, maybe serve for just ex- 
penses and I think anyone who would ascend to the head of the tribe 
when that condition does arrive and it becomes necessary would be 
willing to serve gratitously and to the very best of his ability. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How long have the Seminoles been without a 
chief now ? 

Mr. Betvin. I am sorry, I cannot answer that exactly, but I believe 
since last June 30, as well as I can remember. 

Mr. Epmonpson. This past June 30 or a year ago? 

Mr. Bervin. Let me study a moment on that. This past June 30, 
maybe. Mr. Fickinger can possibly answer that. 

Mr. Ficxrncer. A little over a year. 

Mr. Betvrn. I was mistaken. A little over a year ago. 

I do feel that the tribes, if they had a voice in selecting their heads- 
man would be perfectly willing to bear whatever expense, that is 
of the office, that occurs. 

I believe that is all I have to say on that subject. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does Congressman Metcalf have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You have made a very fine statement, Chief, and 
I think you have made a contribution to the committee’s hearings with 
your recommendations regarding tribal elections. 

Mr. Bervrn. I have 2 or 3 other little things I would like to speak 
about if I might. 

Mr. Epmonpson. All right. 

Mr. Bervrin. I should have prefaced my remarks with this, pos- 
sibly. I feel grateful to the area director here and his staff because 
of some difficulty we have had in the past with other area directors or 
one in particular here. We are in a position to say that we are getting 
a very fair and square administration, most sympathetic, and it is a 
pleasure to work with the staff under Mr. Fickinger at this time and I 
hope we will continue in that vein and that we will continue to have 
good relationships because I realize unless we do there are many things 
we cannot do for the tribe and that the area director might be stymied 

if we were not agreeable. 

I am trying my best to get the Indian people everywhere to realize 
what it means to continue and work with those in authority. And I 
think we are having some very good results. 

Another thing I am certainly interested in—and I have tried to 
do something about it but we are not able to do anything in the State 
legislature about it because of the Federal law that governs—and 
that pertains to the sale of old Indian property, restricted property, 
and then have these funds used upon a budgetary basis before the par- 
ticular subject is eligible for old-age assistance. We brought that 
before Congressman Steed a few years ago and he was sympathetic to 
our plea that this practice be stopped upon this basis: That the 
Indian people who are restricted have been restricted because of their 
inability to handle their own affairs, that we realize that restricted 
Indian property is not available as a capital resource as long as it 
is restricted and my argument was that this property being restricted 
had the protection placed around it to take care of those Indian people 
because they were not yet ready to be absorbed into the white man’s 
economics, you might say, and business affairs and that when this pro- 
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tection was taken from around this restricted property many times the 
Indian lost his property and became a landless Indian. 

I realize, of course, that a lot of these properties are being unre- 
stricted and they are becoming landless Indians, but these old people 
who have held onto this property which to them was a birthright, just 
as long as it is theirs, many of them are very, very reluctant to re- 
lease their property, have it sold, in order that the resources might be 
made available for use and application upon their program of needs 
in order to make them eligible for old-age assistance. 

I contend that need still exists. I am grateful to you Congressmen 
and to other Members of our Congress who saw fit to pass this law 
a few days ago, I believe 378, having to do with the extension of re- 
strictions on the property of the Five Civilized Tribes. The Indian 
people are all grateful for that. There may be a few—“It is all right 
to turn me loose,” and all of that—but people who know Indian af- 
fairs know that that sentiment is very much in the minority. The 
Indian people are happy because these restrictions have been extended. 

So I contend that need still exists. I believe that has been de- 
termined by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, by Indian leaders, and 
by Members of the Congress, the Secretary of the Interior and others. 
And I wish we could get a law passed that would amend the Social 
Security Act that makes it necessary for restricted Indians who do 
not have their property, who do not hold it with patent in fee, to make 
it available through a removal of restriction so that property will be 
sold. We are working on that and we are conscientious in it and | 
am probably alone here to speak for us today. I do not know of 
another soul who will speak for it but that is the way I see it. Many 
of these Indians will not live long and that property will go in heir- 
ship status and probably be on a tax-roll status because many Indians 
are growing old and those who are now ready for old-age assistance 
are those who will not be here too many years. I wish we could 
do something about that and I sincerely recommend you study that. 

I have an appointment sometime in the future to go over it with 
the Congressman again. And he said, “We will see what we can do.” 
I am very sincere in asking you give it your serious consideration and 
look into it, study with the Indians and the others, and I sincerely 
hope try to stop that practice. 

I cannot give you the facts and figures on how many acres are going 
by the way because of that practice but it is a serious problem and I 
certainly disapprove. That is all I have on that sohiath. If you 
have questions I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Harry. You used the word—I do not recall just how you used 
it in the early part of your statement—“discriminatory” or “dis- 
crimination.” There is no discrimination against an Indian in Okla- 
homa, is there? ; 

Mr. Betvrn. I say this, Mr. Haley: I do not believe there is. I 
would not call that discriminatory but in view of the fact that this is 
a particular class of people and there is a particular law dealing and 
setting aside their property as restricted, then they are invading, it 
seems to me, the legal right of that Indian to have that land restricted 
just because he happens to be in need. I am in favor of the use of any 
income from that property going to the program, and let it be charged 
against it but you are going to have to sell that and use up your funds 
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under our supervision or according to our recommendation before you 
will be eligible. You see, taking his property away from him. 

Mr. Hater. Then your statement was directed to one thing and not 
to the broad sense. For instance, there is no discrimination against 
the Indians in Oklahoma, for instance, in your public schools. 

Mr. Betvin. No; I do not think there is any. 

Mr. Harry. I thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bevin. One more, and I will let somebody take my place 
here. I am happy to get to tell you this. This rehabilitation bill— 
pardon me—Congressman Edmonston, you have introduced for us, 
and this is a $10 million rehabilitation bill for rehabilitation of mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think Congressman Albert has a bill to do that 
before Congress now unless I am mistaken. 

Mr. Betvrn. I just want to make a short statement on that and 
then I will retire. 

We can justify that, on the grounds, I think, that with the Govern- 
ment’s readjustment program and all that, the Indian people, many 
of them, are dislocated right here at home. They are needing some 
help and this, we think from what we have already done toward this 
legislation and some of the things we have worked out and the under- 
standing we have of it, we feel that this would help a great deal 
especially in this readjustment of the Indian people. We feel that it 
would under the rules and regulations that will probably be promul- 
gated if this passed, it would certainly help many deserving Indians 
who are not in a position to procure loans from commercial lending 
agencies. They do not have any security. They have good char- 
acters, we will say, and not too much business ability but they certainly 
are citizens who need some assistance. So we think a bill of this 
nature would certainly provide some assistance to these people who 
we feel are very, very deserving. And I would like to recommend to 
you gentlemen that you give it serious consideration and help our 
Congressmen get it thecuah for the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. With regard to the bill, it is H. R. 239 in the 
present Congress. I had an identical bill, too, in the 83d Congress 
and did not reintroduce it when Mr. Albert beat me to the punch in 
the present Congress. But Congressman Stigler, in his lifetime, had 
sponsored a similar bill. 

Mr. Betyin. I remember that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I certainly agree with you it is very worthwhile 
legislation and I am glad to have my colleagues here hearing grounds 
to support it from you folks who would be especially affected by it. 

Mr. Bevin. I would like to add I have tried to keep the Indians 
informed on our business. Through our very efficient administrative 
officer, Mr. Fickinger, and others we are kept informed right up to 
date on these things and I in turn try my best to keep my people 
informed on it so they know about this, and get letters after letters, 
“What happened to our loan bill?” 

I have got to get off the hook some way or other because I did 
not promise it would be passed but did say an effort would be made 
to pass it. I have explained the features of the bill and they are cer- 
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tainly interested in it and I have 2 or 3 inquiries in the last 24 hours 
about that very bill. I believe that is all I have to say. 

Mr. EpmMonpbson. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Mercaur. Chief Belvan, I want to compliment you for a state- 
ment that to me, and I know to the other members of the subcommitee, 
has veen very helpful in explaining some of these problems that are 
a little bit foreign to the Indians in my own area and yet are related 
to the same problems that we have up in Montana. I was pleased to 
hear you comment about the cooperation with Mr. Fickinger. As you 
know, Mr. Fickinger came to Oklahoma from area director of the 
Billings area in Montana where he also did a splendid job and achieved 
a good deal for the Indians. I am glad to see him carrying on down 
in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Betvin. I want to say we welcome him here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you for the fine statement. 

Mr. Betvin. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is Chief Roley Buck of the Creeks present? Chief 
Roley Buck of the Creeks. We have his name here as desiring to 
testify. Does anyone know whether he is present ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. If not, does he have a representative here to speak 
for him to make a statement in his behalf? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. If not, I will ask Mr. Robert Watson and Mr. Dan 
Leslie to come forward in behalf of the Four Mothers Society of 
Hanna, Okla. Mr. Leslie, I understand, is the spokesman and Mr. 
Watson will interpret for him. 

Would you please give your full name and address and also the 
group which you represent. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT WATSON, ACCOMPANIED BY DAN LESLIE, 
ON BEHALF OF FOUR MOTHERS SOCIETY, HANNA, OKLA. 


Mr. Leste. My name is Dan Leslie of Hanna. I am representing 
the Four Mothers Society of the Creek Tribe. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Watson, you live at Hanna also? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. You may proceed, then, with your statement, Mr. 
Leslie, and Mr. Watson will interpret for you where you need him. 

Mr. Leste. We are very sorry we did not get an interpreter to 
come along with us. He is away and we have not got any interpreter 
with us so have to do the best we can. That is all we can do. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Who is the gentleman with you here? 

Mr. Lestie. He is one of the delegates. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What is his name? 

Mr. Leste. Robert Watson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. But he is not here as an interpreter ? 

Mr. Lesurr. No. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I had some incorrect information. 

You may proceed, Mr. Leslie, any anything Mr. Watson wants to 
add we will hear from him, too. 

Mr. Lestiz..We were sent‘over here to represent ourselves to the 
extent of our rights to Indian customs, what we want. We want to 
stand to your custom. We are not subject to laws. We are set aside, 
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you might say. We are not following what you call a present chief. 
Weare not for him. We area different > 

We followed a treaty made by Mr. Bertola, 1832 treaty. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Your treaty you are following was made in 1832? 

Mr. Leste. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Go ahead and tell us what that treaty provided 
that you feel is not being followed. 

Mr. Leste. What we feel about it, it is not obeyed like the treaty 
was you made nowadays. Looks to me like everything is new coming 
in and we cannot obey the new stuff coming in. That is what the 
trouble is. Just like this: We used to have land. We had cattle, 
hogs, whatever we have in stock we used to have outlets to graze. 
Nowadays we do not have them. And we would ask—we do ask some 
land—purchase of some land so we could live somehow. We got 
some crops coming along. And the children, many baby Indians are 
married to one another. The Indian girl and Indian boy, they will 
come back to this same tribe. You can never rub it out. You cannot 
rub it out. It always will be. It seems to me that the people have 
forgotten us. 

Mr. Warson. In the Creek Tribe where we understand, as long as 
the sun rises and sets and as long as the water runs and grass grows, 
that White Father will uphold me and stand by me no matter what 
may come. That is what we want, we do not have no way of getting 
around. We ain’t got no fund or no expense to go into Dickson to 
represent ourselves. We have to come to Mr. Fickinger with such 
things as this to present this matter to the Congressmen. 

Mr. Epmonpvson. How many Indians are there in your Four 
Mothers Society ? 

Mr. Leste. I don’t know exactly just how many. We could just 
roughly guess at it. I believe 1,200. 

Mr. Epmonpson. 1,200? 

Mr. Lesuiz. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do they all live in the Hanna area? 

Mr. Lestre. No; they are scattered. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are all of them in eastern Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Lestre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do they live on allotted land, all of them? 

Mr. Lestre. Some, some do not. Some did not get any. Younger 
generation, they don’t have any land but they belong to the same group 
of people. They want land. That is what we are crying so about. I 
have an allotment in my own. Not where I was born and raised. My 
allotment was away from me about 90 miles. Land no good to live 
on, all in hills and mountains. In Creek County. You know how the 
county is. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are you farming, Mr. Leslie ? 

Mr. Leste. I live on a farm. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is Mr. Watson farming in the Hanna region? 

Mr. Watson. I am farming at Okemah right now. I was born and 
raised in Hanna. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You still own land at Hanna? 

Mr. Watson. I do not have any land and that is why I want it if I 
cangetit. That’s why I am asking for 1832 treaty claim. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Did you once own land in the Hanna area? 

Mr. Watson. No. 
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Mr. EpMonpson. You never owned any ? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Are you a Creek ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Leste. What are you ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I suppose I would qualify as a sycamore. 

Do you have any questions, Congressman Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson, Is there anything further, Mr. Leslie or Mr. 
Watson ? 

Mr. Lestiz. According to my custom I have own town. I am still 
operating my own town. We want to uphold that and do not want 
nobody to destroy it. We want you all to stand by. Anything we 
might put there a lot of times has been destroyed by somebody and we 
do not want that to be happening because we want to uphold our way. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If we were to have a loan fund sah as Chief Bel- 
vin discussed a few moments ago available to provide money to In- 
dians to buy farmland, would you be interested in bay iae farmland 
in the Hanna area where your home was through such a fund ? 

Mr. Lesuiz. If we had any funds for the tribe, you mean ? 

Mr. EpmMonpson. For members of the tribe. 

Mr. Lestiz. Not alone. 

Mr. EpMonpson. You would want to buy it as a group; is that it? 

Mr. Lestiz. Yes. We do not want a loan, we want land without 
tax. It was our property once before Indian reservation was right 
around Hanna, but they all had told-—I do not know who it was—want 
all the Indians move into the reservation, so they did. After while 
whatever they let him have he had to pay. You take an Indian, he 
cannot pay; he ain’t good at dollars because he don’t know how to 
make any more money. When he gets that dollar and eats that up 
that isallofit. Thatisgone. No more payday. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If I understand you correctly, you do not want to 
own the land individually. You want to own it as a group, as a so- 
ciety. Is that it? 

Mr. Lestiz. That is right. That is what we want. Just like I say 
a while ago, we got little ones coming and no land. That is what we 
want it for. We want the younger generation to keep right on. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Dr. Taylor, can you contribute anything to this 
particular testimony concerning the treaty of 1832 or any rights which 
these men are claiming which the Four Mothers Society would be 
entitled to? 

Mr. Taytor. No; I cannot, and I am rather curious to know if there 
is a set of bylaws or a charter or an organizational background, too, 
that might be available to us and something in addition to what these 
gentlemen have already told us. It is entirely unfamiliar to me. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I wonder if Mr. Fickinger can supply any infor- 
mation on that point. . 

Mr. Ficxrncer. Mr. Chairman, I thought we did have something on 
that. We will get what we have. It is a group that consists—there 
are 4 groups and they represent 4 different tribes. There are mem- 
bers from 4 different tribes belonging to the Four Mothers group. 
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We have copies of the old 1832 treaty which we will make available 
to the committee and also a copy of what organization pattern they 
have. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Then we will proceed from these witnesses with 
the understanding that the area office will make available to us any 
details they can concerning the rights of the Four Mothers Society. 
And I would like to invite you two gentlemen to turn in to the com- 
mittee—you can either turn it in to our office here in the Federal 
Building, 116 Federal Building, or you can send it direct to Wash- 
ington—any further material you want to supply not only concerning 
your desires and what it is that you want but also what organization 
you have that would be able to carry out a program of holding land as 
: group which is a rather unusual undertaking in the field of land- 

olding. 

Do oo understand what I am asking you to do now: To give us such 
facts as you can give to us concerning your organization and its readi- 
ness and ability to hold land and acquire land as a group? 

It is entirely possible that there may be means by which a society 
or a corporate group such as you are talking about could acquire 
land as a group and hold it as a group if its members all cooperated 
in it and worked together in it. But it is something we will have to 
explore and we will need more facts from you concerning the size of 
your organization and the way it is set up and its ability to take and 
hold land. And that is something we would like you to supply to the 
committee further and in writing if you can give it to us. 

Mr. Leste. We have all of that record at home. We have to go 
back and discuss the matter with our group. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You talk it over with your group and mail it in to 
me or to Congressman Haley or to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
of the House of Representatives in Washington or bring it in to our 
office in the Federal building here in Muskogee, 116 Federal Building, 
and Mr. Tabor will be there to receive it if I am not there. 

Mr. Lestre. We are very well acquainted with Mr. Fickinger and 
we will turn it in to him. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That will be fine. I am sure he will turn it over 
to the committee and we will certainly do our best to work out some- 
thing that is satisfactory to your group. I cannot make any prom- 
ises as to what will be done because the committee makes recommenda- 
tions and the whole Congress has to start a policy of any kind. You 
understand that we would operate within limits as to what we could do. 

Mr. Lestiz. Yes. Thatisallitis. That is the reason we were sent 
up here. Because if we do not speak up, we may not ever do any good. 
We have to go on and try to speak for ourselves. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are just as aware as you folks are that there 
have been many agreements made and many promises made in the 
past that have been broken, and believe me when I say that there is a 
real effort being made in Washington today to make up for broken 
promises and broken agreements. For that reason we have set up the 
Indians Claims Commission to hear the claims of Indian tribes that 
have been wronged and to award to them in cash, if nothing else, some 
token of the Government’s desire to make things right and to make 
things just with the Indians. And where legislation is neeessary to 
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do something like that I can assure you that Chairman Haley and 
the other members of this committee are very desirous of seeing that 
any needed legislation of that kind is passed. And we will do our 
best in that regard, 

So you let us have those further facts concerning your groups and 
we will move on then to the next witnesses at this time. 

Mr. Lesuiz. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will take a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. The subcommittee will be back in session. 

We will call as our next witness here Mr. Kelly Brown representing 
the Osage Association, I believe it is. 

Mr. Brown, if there are any members of your association or grou 
that you would like to have seated here with you during your testi- 
mony, we can have them come forward. 

Mr. Brown. I am anxious to have them up here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Before we start hearing this particular group I 
would like to repeat an announcement I made here earlier for those 
who have come in late: That any person whose name has not been 
turned in to testify should turn in his or her name to Dr. Taylor 
here at the end of this table or to Mr. Tabor from my office. In 
addition to that, if any of you have any questions which you desire 
to have asked of any i witness, if you will write that question 
out on a piece of paper and turn it in to Dr. Taylor or Mr. Tabor, 
we will try to see that the question is asked before the hearings 
conclude today. 

I think Mr. Haley has stepped out for just one moment, but will 
be right back in. I would like to ask that these witnesses appearing 
with Mr. Brown stand one at a time and give their name and home 
address for the record, if you will, please. 

Mr. West. John West, Hominy, Okla. 

Mrs. Krarr. Mrs. Susie Kraft, Hominy, Okla. 

Mrs. Suannon. Mrs. Laura Shannon, Hominy, Okla. 

Mr. Rep Eacrr. Harry Red Eagle, Hominy, Okla. 

Mrs. Rep Eacuir. Mary Red Eagle, Hominy, Okla. 

Mr. Goovr. Hall Goode, from Fairfax, Okla. 

Mr. Bie Heart. James Big Heart, Fairfax, Okla. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Brown is one of our leading attorneys here 
in Muskogee, a member of the Muskogee County bar, and I under- 
stand he is going to speak for the group. And Mrs. Shannon, do you 
want to make a statement after he concludes or are you going to 
have him do the talking for the group ? 

Mr. Brown. I hope her statement will supplement mine. Shall 
we proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Haley said he would be delayed for a few 
more minutes and asked that we go ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF KELLY BROWN, REPRESENTING OSAGE ASSOCIA- 


TION, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN WEST, HOMINY, OKLA.; SUSIE 
KRAFT, HOMINY, OKLA.; LAURA SHANNON, HOMINY, OKLA.; 
HARRY RED EAGLE, HOMINY, OKLA.; MARY RED EAGLE, HOM- 
INY, OKLA.; HALL GOODE, FAIRFAX, OKLA.; AND JAMES BIG 
HEART, FAIRFAX, OKLA. 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman Edmondson, I would like to say for 
the benefit of the record since Mr. Congressman Haley is out and 
also for the benefit of Mr. Metcalf, of Montana, whom we are glad to 
have with us, you did not discover Mr. Edmondson in Washington, 
we discovered him down here. We have a way of testing out men 
before we send them to Washington. We had him as county attorney 
for a period of time in Muskogee County and when they are tested 
out as county attorney they are tested, as you can see by recent events. 
And by reason of that about the time the Congressman took office— 
we had previously had a very fine congressional district known as 
District No. 2 of Oklahoma, consisting of eight counties—and at about 
the time he came in, they say for the record, on account of the popu- 
lation decrease, they added something to his district. It is generally 
known down here, Congressman Metcalf, that we doubled the size of 
his district because we doubled the ability of the Congressman. He 
now has 16 counties instead of 8. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Mertoatr. May I say, too, Mr. Brown, that I am speaking for 
all of my colleagues in Congress that I am happy that you discovered 
Congressman Edmondson, but we were immediately aware of his abil- 
~ and his capabilities and his brilliance when he came down there 
after you discovered him. And I want to say for the people of Mon- 
tana that he not only ably and efficiently and diligently represents 
all of those 16 counties, but he pretty well helps out and represents 
the idea of the people of Montana too, and we are glad to have him. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Now, with your permission, let me state this situation affecting the 
folks who are here and the people whom they represent. Some of 
these matters are so well known to our Congressman that I repeat 
them only for sake of the record. 

The Osage Nation is distinguished very definitely from what we 
have under the charge of our good superintendent here as the Five 
Civilized Tribes. The Osage Nation embraces a large quantity of 
land in the northern part of the State of Oklahoma constituting one 
county as a unit in our State. This is the second largest county in 
the State. I used to say “first” but it is the second largest in the 
State. And that area was set aside to the Osages under several pre- 
liminary arrangements, but particularly under the act of 1906 general 
provision was made. 

At that time there were 2,229 Osage Indians as recognized by the 
roll and the lands were divided among them on the general view of 
allotments, with this exception—and note this carefully—minerals 
were held incommon. All proceeds from the development of oil and 

as in Osage County means as much to one member of the Osage 
Tribe as to any other member of the Osage Tribe irrespective as to 
whose land the well is located on or irrespective of the location of 
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the eee member of the tribe. The act of 1906 dealt with Osages 
fullblood—2,229. I hope I keep saying that right. 

And since that time until the year 1955 they have moved along 
pretty well. In fact, the Osage Nation among other things has the 
distinction, perhaps, or did have the distinction at times of being the 
most substantial race of Indians known to man. I would say they 
still are. That time from 1906 to 1955 has brought about these 
changes, Mr. Chairman, and these are important : Whereas the voting 
strength of the tribe at that time was 2,229, it now is 5,500. That has 
come about from the fact that this family tree grew, additional mem- 
bers of the family, additional names on the roll, a division of the 
headrights among the heirs. And what was the headright in 1906 
owned by 1 person perhaps today is a headright in piecemeal of 15 
or 20. That has come down. 

Along with that division as to the headrights came this increase 
in political power. 

The newborn members of the Osage Indians, grown up, some of 
them intermarried, a great number of them of less degree of blood, 
have progressed in certain respects. A lot of them moved away from 
there. Some of them live in Hollywood, a lot of them in California, 
some in Colorado, but all still retaining the same political right and 
right of vote as the residents of the center of the Nation at this time. 
That was brought about from the fact that the act of 1906 provided 
the regulations for the election of a council and holding their election 
in general should be held— 


in the manner to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Today the tribal council consists of eight members as it was origin- 
ally provided, a chief and an assistant chief. Congressmen, I will 
say this for you: If you would see that council coming into a com- 
mittee room of your House at Washington you would perhaps recog- 
nize no difference in the membership of that council than you noel 
in a committee coming from the honorable Senate over to visit you 
because they are high-class, educated, mostly white people. 

Now, that I say in utmost delicacy without reflection upon any 
member of that council. I know I say it with the utmost delicacy 
because there is nothing to reflect upon the integrity of those members 
except this: These fullblooded Osages here and the Osage Council, 
the Osage, Inc., I should say, are people who are tied to the soil 
and living there. That is their home. And this additional thing: 
When it comes to the election, the council is elected, they have the 
worst, they have the worst possible nonresident voting policy up there 
you ever saw. They mail the ballots in, actually get the name of 
one in California or Colorado or wherever it is and mail that ballot 
out. That is usually handled by the president of the council and that 
comes back with the election of a council just in accordance with those 
men—the white men, they say, have learned how to manipulate elec- 
tions. The Indians, particularly the Osages, have always thought an 
election should be honest. I hope there is no distinction there. But 
that is well known. And the election comes back with such members 
elected of the tribe as the intermarried white people tell them should 
be, most of which comes from nonresident. votes. 

We want this bill that our very much beloved Congressman has 
introduced, H. R. 6976, passed but we want the privilege of saying 
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and suggesting to this committee in a subsequent brief or memorandum, 
certain amendments to that which will include some regulations as to 
the sanctity of the fullblood tribe of Osages. We want that kept. 
We want it kept for the reason of the political value of it, so that 
they will be running the things through the fullblooded Osages. 

And another thing I guess you know—I know Congressman Ed- 
mondson knows this—administration expense for the Osage Agency 
last year, for the year ending July 1, 1955, was $257,000 plus. 

Mr. Epmonpson. $267,000, I think. 

Mr. Brown. $267,000 plus. I have a statement here from Acting 
Commissioner Greenwood which shows that this is divided this way : 
43 percent of that $267,000 which goes into the administration fund 
comes from a percentage taken off of the oil-produced revenues; 43 
percent of that. That, of course, is shared. Every member shares in 
that alike, pays alike. That 43 percent of the $267,000; 53 percent 
of it comes from the other fund that is created in this way: These 
folks here and their predecessors and their neighbors, many of whom 
are referred to as non-certificate-holding Osages, they have large trust 
funds, some of them have large ones too. From this trust fund a per- 
centage is taken that makes up 53 percent of that $267,000. That 
money is taken exclusively from the fullbloods, the like of whom you 
see here and their neighbors without reference to any income from 
any revenue coming from the.holders of the oil rights who are scattered 
around. 

Now coming down to this point because they are going to tell the 
story quicker than I can, better. These people are getting tired, not 
complaining about what has been done in the past, but just wanting 
to tell you folks the best they know how. So instead of saying 
“oetting tired,” I will just say we want to make this suggestion: That 
they no longer be taxed on these administrative revenues without 
representation in equal respect to the taxation. If that were done— 
and I have had the pleasure of talking with Congressman Edmondson 
about the formation of a bill as to the voting rights of the Osages 
based upon their corporate rights in the Osage Nation. I hope to be 
able to submit that along with a memorandum today that I will ask 
the privilege of submitting. 

So you see, the 53 percent comes from the folks you see here and 
their like, the people who stay tied to the land that was given to them 
and are making that their homes. 

One other matter, with reference to rentals: It is hard for rental 
for a pasture. You may not know it, but Congressman Edmondson 
should tell you a statement about his district, the bluestem pasture 
grass is the finest known. That is found only in the original and 
right place, Osage County. So that they rent those pastures out 
and people come up here to make leases. With each lease a fee is 
charged, administrative expense. That all comes, you see, from the 
man who stays there tied to the land and stays with it. So you see 
the administrative expense of $267,000, these folks pay their portion 
from the oil, they pay their full portion from the interest on invest- 
ments, they pay the only portion from the leases. 

Now we want it worked out so that will be taken care of. Certainly 
we are not complaining to the great Congress of the United States 
about what has ae done to these people because as we found out in 
recent years, our fairly recent President, whose memory I adore— 
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people do not complain very much when they have their bellies full 
and people who are getting along economically well do not want to 
complain except as to their best interests. We are going to ask in a 
memorandum which we hope to submit to you a change in that matter 
of the voting. We are going to ask a change in that matter of admin- 
istrative expense; make it equal. We are going to ask you for a 
change in that matter of leasing. These matters lave been stated by 
me but I want you to know Mrs. Laura Shannon, the president of the 
organization I represent, and she wants to make a brief statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mrs. Shannon, we are very happy to have you 
before the committee. We know the devotion you have given to the 
Osage Indian and his problems for many years. We will be inter- 
ested in what you have to say. 

Mrs. SuHannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Indian Committee, with your 
permission I would like to read my statement. I am Mrs. Laura 
Shannon, president of the Osage Association, Inc., an organization 
duly chartered under the laws of the State of Oklahoma and composed 
of members of one-half or more quantum of Osage Indian blood with 
properties and moneys held in trust by the United States Govern- 
ment. We are here assembled today to present our views on a bill 
introduced in the House by our Congressman, Hon. Ed Edmondson, 
extending our present Osage Tribal Council by striking out the year 
1959 and substituting the year 1984. We are in agreement with that 
but only insofar as that our restricted group be given equal repre- 
sentation on the council, that absentee bafloting be abolished and that 
members of said council shall be one-fourth or more quantum of 
Osage Indian blood. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brown. Will you call on the other members of your organiza- 
tion if you wish to. 

Mrs. SHannon. I would like to call Mr. Red Eagle. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are very pleased to hear Mr. Red Eagle. 
Was he not a former member of the council at one time? 

Mrs. SHANNON. Yes. 

. Mr. Epmonpson. We are very pleased to hear from you, Mr. Red 
jagle. 

Mr. Rep Eacte. Mr. Chairman and committee, I am glad to be 
here today to see you gentlemen. I am a member of the Osage 
Tribe, a restricted Indian. Iam a former councilman of the tribe. We 
are here to support that bill. 

From 1906 our people set the foundation down. Since 1929 every- 
thing has heme. Since that time my Osage people do not have a 
voice in their problems. We are the ones, I think the Government is 
interested in us. What land we have left in the county belongs to 
the restricted Osage people, and the money in trust of the Govern- 
ment. The laws passed by Congress regulate. The gentlemen we 
have on the council is unconcerned. We organized this little or- 
ganization of the tribe to have a voice. What is going on? We 
do not know what is going on in the tribal council today. They do 
not consider us minority group. 
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We are today here to appear before you that this regulation, this 
law is passed, election law. We want full restricted Osage on that 
council and a chief and assistants. Let the other group have the 
papers; vote their own. We want to vote our own. Because we are 
the ones concerned in the laws passed. What is in trust with the 
Government, we are the ones concerned about it. 

I am glad to be here. There are a lot of other things I could say 
to you about my people. I know what is going on but I have not got 
a chance to get up to be heard. I like to go to my council and say 
what I think for the benefit of my people. They have a machine. 
When I walked in they shut the machine off. When I go out they 
turn it on. I do not think that is right. Them people up there, you 
know, elections has been going on for 8 years. I was in the council 
in 1946 when absentee comes in; we voted that out. Three months 
from that time election come and absentee come. I do not know, gen- 
tlemen, who approved them or who passed them. 

Mr. Epmonpson. At this point, could I ask you what percentage 
of the votes cast in your election are absentee ballots from outside 
Oklahoma? Do you know? 

Mr. Rep Eacte. Ninety percent. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Ninety percent? 

Mr. Rep Eaere. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Come from outside the State from people no longer 
living in Osage County where your tribal lands are located? 

Mr. Rep Eacte. That is right. 

What we are concerned does not generally concern them. That is 
what I am trying to put to you gentlemen. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Red Eagle, for your statement. 
I can assure your group that any memorandum which you submit, 
recommending amendments to this particular bill, will receive the 
sareful consideration of the committee. I would also like to call your 
attention to the fact your very able organization took part in the effort 
during this past year to secure a reduction in the bill that had been 
assessed against the Osage Tribe for certain services for which they 
also pay taxes, 

Congressman Haley, in the closing days of the last fiscal year, sent 
a letter to the Secretary of the Interior incorporating the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee that about $83,000 which had been charged 
against you not be charged against you in the future. I wanted to 
express appreciation publicly to the chairman for that particular 
thing which he did in behalf of the Osage Tribe. 

Mr. Rep Eacrir. We appreciate that. 

One other thing I want to say. You know on this county, State, 
and National election I never heard of any Federal regulations. That 
was put to us this last election. I do not think that is a fair deal to 
my people. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Which regulation ? 

Mr. Rep Eactz. Tribal regulation. New set of regulations in 
election laws we have at this time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. A new set ? 

Mr. Rep Eacte. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Just before the election, is that it ? 

Mr. Rep Eacie. Yes. We present that to you, too. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Put that in your recommendation, 

Mr. Brown. Mrs. Kraft. 

Mrs. Krarr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to say we are very glad that you have come here today. I think 
we have a wonderful organization. There is just a very few of our 
restricted people that are left of the original allottees; and that we 
would like a change in the voting laws. And our people have been 
very dissatisfied with the last two elections. So if you will find it in 
your hearts to help us we would like that very much. I do thank you. 

Mr. Brown. In your absence, Mr. Haley, I expressed my apprecia- 
tion for your being here and these folks want to say thank you. I 
want to say this: In addition to matters we have tried to put in the 
record here that the figures as indicated by Congressman Edmond- 
son as to the elections will be brought out in the memorandum. Have 
I permission to file that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. Without objection, permission will be 
granted for the filing of a memorandum. How soon could you let the 
committee have that? 

Mr. Brown. I would like to have 30 days to consult with my folks. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you could file it within 30 days it will be a part 
of the printed record of the hearings held here at this time. That 
printed record should be available within a short time after that 30- 
day period, however. 

Mr. Brown. I will have it ready. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MuskocEE, OKLA., September 28, 1955. 


Memorandums re title 25, Indians, chapter 1; Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Interior; subchapter D, Election of Officers of the Osage Tribe, 
part 18; Regulation Governing the Election of Officers of the Osage Tribe 


Hon. Jim HALEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Butlding, Washington, D. C.: 


At the hearing before the congressional committee, Federal Building, Musko- 
gee, Okla., on August 25, 1955, permission was given to the undersigned, speaking 
on behalf of Osage Association, Inc., to make recommendations with reference 
to the above matter, and the record will show such argument and remarks as 
we thought fit to have incorporated in the record at that time. 

Further, permission was granted to file with this committee the definite recom- 
mendations to be incorporated in law or regulations concerning this matter, and 
pursuant to that I am authorized to suggest to this honorable committee that 
any further legislation or regulation should incorporate the following matters: 


I 


The present regulation should be amended by the elimination of sections 18.5 
to and including section 18.10. This will eliminate absentee voting. 

The unusual situation of the Osage Indians with respect to this subject mat- 
ter is that their political situation having direct control of the affairs very vital 
to the members of the tribe is, and should be, a local matter. The fullblood 
Indians are the most vitally interested in this. They are the ones who are tied 
to the soil and they are the ones who still occupy that area and own the land. 
Absentee voting, if permitted, as has been permitted heretofore, will take the 
control away from these persons who are vitally interested in preserving this 
area for the people who have the most vital interest in the same, and the feeling 
is very definite that unless a member of the tribe has enough interest in the 
welfare of the Osage Nation to live upon the land and stay there he should not 
be permitted to vote. 
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II 


Further, absentee voting is the most subject to fraud of any part of the election 
machinery and the absentee ballots are regulated by a few who take charge of 
the election machinery, and in this instance the absentees are in such a great 
majority they control any election that is held when subject to absentee voting. 
That information can be readily obtained from the results of any election held 
within the last 20 years. 

In this connection also we are looking to the welfare of the Osage Indians, 
for whom this legislation was intended; and if we keep our attention focused 
on this one matter and remember that it is Osage Indians of half and more 
blood that we are interested in, it will be easily understood why absentee voting 
in this instance in particular is the bane of existence as to this political system. 
Therefore, these facts as above indicated should be stricken from the regulations. 


III 


The restricted fullblood Osage Indian owns all the lands and money held in 
trust by the United States Government, whereas only a very few of the unre- 
stricted group has any land holdings and these are not under the supervision 
of the Government. 

All rules and regulations that are passed are passed with the restricted full- 
blood Osage Indian in mind, and that is the group that has to live under these 
rules and regulations. 

The unrestricted or mixed-blood group have only the potential mineral interest. 
It is, therefore, apparent that the chief, the assistant chief, and not less than 
4 fullblood restricted Osage Indians should be on the council, leaving 4 unre- 
stricted members to make up the 8 members of the council. Unless this is done, 
the rather small number of fullblood restricted Indians will be eliminated from 
any voice in the government, as the records show at this time—I am quoting 
the statistics as carefully as I can—out of 1,752 eligible voters only 513 are of 
one-half or more Osage Indian blood. Whatever other regulations as to the 
qualifications of the members of the council, this should be in mind, and, con- 
sidering the purpose of the legislation and any rules or regulations made there- 
under, it should not be lost sight of that the welfare of these restricted Osage 
Indians is the whole purpose of such regulations and rules. 

With mature consideration for the welfare of these people, the above recom- 
mendations are submitted. 

KELLY Brown. 

Mr. Hatey. I would just like to say in your remarks a moment ago 
you said, “in my absence.” Let me say to you that with the presiding 
officer you have here I do not hesitate at any time to turn over the 
gavel to him and walk out because I know your interests will be 
watched over. I never hesitate to turn the gavel over to him because 
he will probably run it a little better than I will. 

Mr. Brown. We appreciate that coming from you because we had 
felt it ourselves. We do appreciate having a member of your com- 
mittee from the real heart of America, especially on Indian affairs. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Has Mr. Roley Buck, the chief of the Creeks, 
arrived ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. George Duck. 

Mr. Duck. I want to stand here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Stand wherever you please. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE DUCK, STILWELL, OKLA., REPRESENTING 
EASTERN IMMIGRANT CHEROKEES 


Mr. Duck. I do not know common words for what I am going to 
speak. I will try. 
Mr. Epmonpson. All right. 
68794—56——3 
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Mr. Duck. I just like to try. I am not educated man. I never 
be to school, not educated. Just learned from my friends here in 
running around. 

I want to say this: I bear in my hand papers of suit by Cherokee 
Indians against the United States and now they have destroyed this 
country by the Constitution of the United States. 

They agreed to treaty with our nation. We all know that. You 
are educated. 

We all got laws and my own law, my forefathers’ laws were made 
to protect his own peoples in younger generation and the old people 
now were young at that time. 

When the change come—one thing I want you to know—who came 
here first? We did. Then white man and married the Indians. 
What was his role? We had old people, great leaders. I never pay 
no attention to way we was going. And when this white man marry 
Indian woman he had to pay $500 in Cherokee bank. These things 
have been changed from the beginning, from the Cherokee law and 
their constitution. 

This treaty on land was made under John Ross. Under the con- 
stitution ak the laws and the patent—who belonged to the patents? 
Only fullbloods under John Ross. That was 1851. If you were 
heirs under the law and constitution that land and money belonged 
to you. We had own nation, Cherokee Nation, of all tribes in United 
States. I was immigrant in 1862. 

Now what todo? You are responsible to do for us miserable poor 
Indians. I know. 

And this story that God don’t like. When white man come Indian 
did not know how to cuss like we do now. Ain’t that right? There 
ain’t nothing funny about that. Absolutely right. These fullbloods, 
poor people, they did not know what cuss was. Not like we do. 
Then my grandchildren put in agency school and they learn. You 
can see us now. 

Whose land? It is my grandfather’s under Ross. I got this 
paper right here. My attorney is not here. I would like to see him. 

am speaking old language here. Iam not educated. I was a mem- 
ber at that time. In 1826 there was a charter. We protest but we are 
not educated, but I have the papers right here. 

There has been a big change tie 

Now we have all of these pretty rules. We are just like that. We 
do not mind, we won’t live that long. 

God is only one that is looking out for Indians. I would like my 
attorney here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Who is your attorney, Mr. Duck? 

Mr. Duck. Paul Niebell. 

Mr. Epmonpson. He was down here last week, I believe, for the 
museum dedication. 

Mr. Duck. He is up yonder. 

Mr. Epmonpson. He is back in Washington, I believe. We will be 

leased to receive from Mr. Niebell anything that he wants to file on 
behalf of your group. He has been before the committee before and 
he is very well thought of and highly regarded, and we will be very 
glad to have him. 

Mr. Duck. You read this over. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you want to leave it with the committee? 
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Mr. Duck. I want to leave it for your committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will be glad to put it in the record at this point. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Duck, we will be glad to make this a part of 
the record at this point if you would like to leave it with us for that 
purpose. We can make copies and return it to you if you like. 

Mr. Duck. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Duck. Thank you. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


MuSKOGEE, OKLA., August 29, 1955. 
Re Muskogee, Okla., hearing, Indian Affairs Subcommittee, August 25, 1955. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Attention: Dr. John L. Taylor.) 


Dear Jack: Attached are copies of letters which you requested my office here 
make for your files on the Muskogee hearings, and which you will want as a 
matter of record. They are to accompany the testimony given by Mr. George 
Duck, of Stilwell, Okla., who appeared as president of the eastern immigrant 
Cherokees. 

In addition to our general promise to send copies of the Muskogee and 
Anadarko hearings, when printed, to all persons who testified, the following 
persons have requested that they be mailed printed copies of both hearings: 


Blanche Garrison, 536 East 11th Street, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mrs. J. J. Crow, Rural Route No. 3, box 265, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Georgeann Robinson, 1406 Prairie Heights Drive, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Marjorie Newcomb, 608 Dewey, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Jack Davis, 620 East Poplar Street, Holdenville, Okla. 


Best wishes and kindest regards, and enjoyed being with you and Karl at the 
hearings very much indeed. 
Sincerely yours. 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Moopy, OKLA., February 24, 1949. 


A special meeting called by the president of the society known as Eastern Im- 
migrant Full-Blood Cherokee Indians Organization, to wit: 

We, the younger generation the Heirship of John Ross, the Principal Chief of 
the Cherokees and his party; jointly under the Treaty of 1835. We, specificly 
call your attention to the Treaty of 1785, which was concured together with the 
Treaty of 1833, affecting the “Land Question” at large. 

Evently, at this time came to attention of United States President, and chief 
of the Cherokee of all their deliberation concerning the grant by the President 
of the United States, came an agreement; seal-inserted in Status of the Nation. 

Hon. Martin Van Buren, the United States President Grant a Patent, to the 
Indians for indifited of time. Done in Washington, D. C., Dec. 5th, 1838—Attest 
by H. M. Garland in his office Land Office. 

It is known fact, that, Chief of Cherokees and Creeks, appeared before Presi- 
dent Hon. Abraham Lincoln to consult about great deed was conveyd to the 
Indians. 

The President of course, desired to know if none of these were surviving, to 
whom should be legitimate, of the properity, it so confirmed that onward after 
generation to generation, of Cherokees. Now, The proof the situation, the con- 
dition, prevacting with Indians is poor, misery, take it all consideration under 
various treaties in behalf of Cherokee Indians today, 

We, earnestly in good faith ; justly, love, friendship, We, are wards of Govern- 
ment making a recall to your attention to favor in some way the Treaty of 1866, 
only a pretend to be a Treaty, with no atest by the Principal Chief to this 
Treaty—Only a Delagate. Now comes the direct heirs of Eastern Immigrant 
Cherokee Indians, Party of 1st Party; 
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The children, also women, young men, are landless. Otherwise “Too Late An 
apecial appeal to Hon. H. Truman, President of the United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

GreorGE Duck, Pres-Attest. 
Stilwell, Okla. 

NED DREADFULWATER, V*Pres. 
attest; 

Tahlequah, Okla. 


Examined by me this 19th day of April, 1950 and made of record in the Mus- 
kogee Area Office. 
W. O. Roserts, 
Area Director. 


Moopy, OKtA., May 26, 1945. 
Hon. W. G. STIGLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Stieter: The Eastern Immigrant Cherokee Indians in session, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted : 

Be it resolved, That inasmuch as we deem it necessary to be informed in 
relative to our tribal government, known as Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, 
we therefore endorse Congressman Stigler to act for and in behalf of Cherokees, 
to inform us as to why the tribal government abolish. What was the motive of 
so doing? We insist upon you as a servant for all. Knowing to be fact, such has 
been done. Of course, we do not have any accusation against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We are just merely as a good citizenship come to such question at 
present. We are very interested in this project. Of all the change or transfer 
that has taken place our fellowship Cherokee do not know of the occurrence. 
That is our base. So it could be known by all equally. 

Honorable Stigler, we are no ways have any grudge against our words. So 
you take pains in giving us the answer to our question at your earliest convenience, 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE Duck, 
President of the Eastern Immigrant Cherokee Indians. 

Approved : 

EUGENE WHEELER, 
Assistant to Superintendent. 


Moopy, OKLA., July 22, 1948. 


Convention held at Illinois camp ground, on 12 day of July 1938, of joint session 
Eastern Immigrant Cherokees and Western Cherokees. The above-named place 
by both nations known as Eastern and Western Cherokees. 

The document referred to Hon. Secretary of Interior, Washington, D. C., for 
facts to be divulged to us by action on part United States Government perpetually 
made to the Indians, the Constitution and laws for protection of Indians in 
ease if disturbances should arise. We have not disbandoned simply because we 
are wards of the Government, wards it is understood to be treated as a helpless 
child to look after the interest of all benefits. 

The said Cherokees when they met they formed one government known as 
Cherokee Nation. 

The Eastern Immigrant Cherokees, by call to all members, convened at 
Moody, by the president, George Duck. 

Business transacted. 

The document to be submitted to Hon. Secretary of Interior, Washington, D. C. 


D. E. Murpxy, Acting Superintendent. 
MARIE Hayes, Secretary, Superintendent FCT Agency. 


WasuinerTon, D. C., August 7, 1951. 


Mr. Grorce Duck, 
Stillwell, Okla. 

Deak GEORGE: It was indeed a pleasure to see you and your friend personally 
in my office in Washington, D. C., and to taik cver with you the claims of the 
Cherokee Nation against the United States. As I understand it you are dele- 
gate of many fullblooded Cherokee Indians who are interested in these claims 
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and have sent you to Washington to go over them with me personally. Upon 
your return to Oklahoma you can assure your people that the attorneys em- 
ployed by the Cherokee Nation, of which I am one, will file all Cherokee claims 
before the Indian Claims Commission before the time expires on August 12, 
1951. 

The following cases have either been filed or will be filed for the Cherokee 
Nation: 

(1) The Cherokee Outlet case: Involving lands promised by the United States 
to the Cherokee Nation lying between the 100th meridian and the Rio Grande 
River, but which lands were never set aside for the Cherokee Nation. The 
Government promised these lands to the Cherokee Nation in 1817 as a part of 
the perpetual outlet to the West, but never set them aside. 

(2) The New Outlet case: Involving lands between the 96th and 100th 
meridians which were sold by the Cherokee Nation to the United States in 
1893 for about $1.05 per acre. The claim is based upon the fact that the United 
States forced the Cherokee Nation to sell these lands to the United States for 
less than their true value. 

(3) Western Cherokee case: This case is based upon the claim of the Western 
Cherokees for all of the lands in Indian Territory set aside for the Cherokees. 

(4) Cherokee Freedmen case: This claim arises out of the treaty of 1866 
between the Cherokee Nation and the United States, and the claim involves 
Cherokee lands and moneys paid to the Cherokee Freedmen. 

(5) A claim for Cherokee moneys spent for Indians during the Civil War which 
were not Cherokee refugee Indians. These moneys were spent for Indians 
other than Cherokee Indians. 

(6) Sequoyah School Case claim: This claim involves the action of the 
United States in selling this school property for less than its true value. 

The attorneys for the Cherokee Nation are working hard to win these cases 
for the Cherokee people. In the first outlet case trial already has been had 
and the brief filed for the Cherokee Nation. The Western Cherokee claim has 
been tried and will probably be completed early next fall. We are also pre- 
paring the evidence in the other cases so that they will be tried by the Indian 
Claims Commission as soon as possible. 

Let me say again it was indeed a pleasure to meet you and the other delegate 
in Washington and to go over all of these Cherokee matters with you. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut M. NIEBELL. 


Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Martin Johnson. 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is Chief Jenison here, representing the Ottawa 
Tribe? 

State your name and address for the reporter here. 


STATEMENT OF GUY JENISON, MIAMI, OKLA. 


Mr. Jentson. Guy Jenison, Miami, Route 1, Okla. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Chief Jenison, we are very pleased to have you 
before the committee. I know you have been one of the leaders of your 
tribe for many years and we will be happy to have your statement at 
this time. 

Mr. Jenison. Yes, sir. We are sure glad to be with you. 

Is this a matter of record right now? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes, sir; it it. 

Mr. Jenison. Is there any questions you want to ask me with regard 
to the condition of my tribe? 

Mr. Epmonpson. We would like to have you discuss any matters 
which you feel should be brought to the attention of Congress con- 
cerning your tribe. 
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Mr. Jenison. Well, as you know, there is approximately 625 Otta- 
was. There is 175 on the reservation, that is what was a reservation at 
one time in Ottawa County. 

I have got at this time a statement, it may not be along the lines but 
I believe I represent the Ottawa Tribe so I will read my statement. 

I want you to understand that I am a member of one of the immi- 
grant tribes that was brought into Oklahoma. This is not our original 
area. I say, speaking for the Ottawa Tribe of Oklahoma, Inc., I think 
I can express their sentiments and desires as I have been their chief 26 
years continuously and have been on the board 43 years without pay. 
Please put that in. 

We feel that our tribe was terminated over 50 years ago. Our reser- 
vations were broken up under the Allotment Act of 1889, and each 
member of the tribe received their individual allotments and became 
citizens of the United States and the State wherein he resided with 
equal rights and privileges, the same as any other American citizens. 

The history of our tribe reads something the same as most all Indian 
tribes. We were rounded up by military and forced to leave our origi- 
nal areas of good quantity and good quality for smaller areas of less 
quantity and poorer quality. And our assets have been reduced to 
about zero. We have integrated into the general population and our 
average rate of intelligence, economics, and social conditions are fully 
equal to our white neighbors. We are one of the many tribes of what 
we think have just claims against the United States in litigation dating 
back many, many years between our ancestors and the United States 
Government which constitutes our only prospective resource. 

We think that any legislation to terminate control over the Indians 
should be by tribe after full consultation and consent of each tribe, 
the same as we were reorganized under the Oklahoma Welfare Act of 
1934, All we desire is that the Bureau of Indian Affairs give us or our 
representatives a full accounting of our past activities with a prompt 
adjudication of our claims. Not eventually, but now. 

Our tribe is willing to accept the bill of termination in plain and 
understandable language minus any sections that call for granting 
grant-in-aid education, transfer of trusteeship or guardianship other 
than what we now have with the Secretary of the Interior under our 
constitution and bylaws. 

Now this is my own personal statement from here on. 

Every time we have a change in the United States administration 
they change our Indian policies. It has been sort of a shell game with 
us, now you are under the blanket, now you ain’t, until it has got to 
where we have not got any blanket whatsoever and we are perfectly 
ready to be terminated as soon as possible and relieve the United 
States Government of any obligation whatsoever. 

Now I do not want this to reflect on any of our honorable congres- 
sional committees; I do not want it to reflect on the attitude of any 
of my brothers and Indian neighbors of other tribes. This is our 
own sentiments. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Jenison, for a very fine statement. 

The committee will stand in recess until 1 o’clock at which time we 
will reconvene to hear the other persons desiring to be heard. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 1 p. m. of this 
same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Epmonpson. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Walter King. 

(There was no response. ) 

Is Chief Zane of the Wyandots present ? 

(There was no response.) 

Is Mr. Phillip Walker present? 

(There was no response.) 

Is Mr. Roley Buck, the chief of the Creeks, present? Has he 
come in? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. E. W. Ward ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you want to come forward, Mr. Ward? Have 
a seat and make yourself comfortable, Mr. Ward. You are Okmulgee, 
are you not? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. I havea delegation with me. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you want to have them come forward and sit 
with you? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Jack Davis, and who is the other? 

Mr. Warp. John McGurk. Mr. Davis is president of the Creek In- 
dians National Council. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will you state your name and address now and 
your representation here. 


STATEMENT OF CHIRLER WARD, OKMULKEE, OKLA., ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY JACK DAVIS AND JOHN McGURK 


Mr. Warp. My roll is Chirler Ward. That is my tribal roll. And 
I live in Okmulgee, 211 North Pastogee Street, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Speaking about the various organizations, we say we think we have 
the one that Uncle Sam has appreciated. That organization was per- 
fected under the rules and regulations of the act of 1901 and 1906. 
But before going too far with that, I remember this 22 years ago on 
the 224 day of March 1934; I remember a meeting similar to this kind 
in the city of Muskogee, seeking the views of the Indians on pro- 
spective legislation at that time. Such bill is the Wheeler-Howard 
bill, Rogers and Thomas bill, welfare rights, Claims Commission bill, 
Hinshaw bills, jurisdictional bills, and many other bills. 

And at that time we were not in a position to act intelligently with 
the Government on the subject matter. But we came to that conven- 
ion with an organization known as the Unrestricted Creek Indians 
Organization, and submitted our grievances to the committee or to 
the Commissioners and by resolution from that organization we stated 
that we regretted the inability of the Creek Tribe of Indians being 
able to intelligently act upon the Wheeler and Howard bill. First, 
for the reason of on March 4, 1901, the Creek Indians’ National Coun- 
cil was abolished and the Creek Tribe of Indians was divided into 
several local organizations. But we said in our resolution that we 
urge that the Five Tribe Convention also urge that those two or- 
ganizations come together such as is the restricted Indians and the 
unrestricted Indians and we said Uncle Sam perfected that organi- 
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zation or those two organizations that they should come together to 
select a national council. The national council has always been our 
guide so far as tribal affairs is concerned. And through that national 
council then we have a right to say “Yes” or “No” to any proposed 
legislation that may be affecting our property and money that is held 
in trust by the Government for our use and benefit. 

Through that organization, after perfecting such organization, we 
said “No” to 717 bills up to date that we say were affecting the prop- 
erty that is held in trust and the money, such property that derived 
from sales of surplus property after we once broke up housekeeping. 

It is known and well known that we were a legislative body within 
ourselves but in 1906 Congress provided that tribal government should 
no longer exist, but our tribal existence continued under the act of 
1906. 

Under such act we are claiming, and our proposition today to sub- 
mit to this committee with reference to a bill better known as—let 
me see, I had better be sure about it—I think the bill is entitled 4367, 
for distribution of funds in the Treasury to the credit of the Creek 
Tribe of Indians. But this bill provides that all of these funds— 
and I think it also stipulates something around better than $600,000, 
and that is all the funds in the Treasury that belongs to the tribe. 
That is what the Honorable Sam Rayburn stated when this bill was 
submitted to Congress and he urged the passage of this bill. The 
bill was introduced by Mr. Edmondson, our Congressman from this 
district. 

We further say through our national council, by resolution, we do 
accept what Congress has submitted to us signed by the President, but 
we further state that there is more money in the Treasury and it 
seems that our Government has forgotten that we were once house- 
keepers, a legislative body, a government once within ourselves, and 
such property was sold after we broke up housekeeping, as I said, 
such as the railroad rights-of-way, council housebuilding for $100,000, 
500,000 acres of land was sold for the tribe. School properties, about 
14 buildings, 40 acres attached thereto. The Arkansas River bed 
with all the proceeds that derive from all river streams that is non- 
navigable belongs to the said Creek Tribe of Indians under our act 
of 1901 and 1906. 

So we are urging that our committee prepare a report to the general 
committee and submit it to Congress that we do accept the $600,000 
but we further urge that the appropriation of the $200,000 for expenses 
should not be deducted from tribal funds. 

Mr. Epmonnpson. May I say at this point, Mr. Ward 

Mr. Warp. You may. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The bill to which you refer has already been 
passed. 

Mr. Warp. We understand that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. With an amendment which was added to it at the 
request of some Senators who represent areas where there are Eastern 
Creeks along the Atlantic seaboard, taking from the bill a large por- 
tion of the moneys due to the Creeks until the claims of these Eastern 
Creeks to a part of that money have been adjudicated, have been de- 
cided. This bill definitely provides by its provisions that the $200,- 
000 for distribution of this money shall be appropriated from the 
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Treasury of the United States and it will not be Creek money that is 
used to finance the distribution of the funds. 

I think if you have any apprehension on that score I can assure you 
and I am certain that the Department can do likewise. I think Mr. 
Sigler over here assisted in drafting this bill and I think they can 
assure you that no part of the Creek money will be used for the prepa- 
ration of the final rolls and for distribution; that money will be ap- 
propriated by the United States Government from general funds 
of our Government. 

Mr. Warp. Then it does not affect tribal funds when it comes down 
to the expenses of distributing the funds that belong to the tribe. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The $200,000 should be more than adequate, I 
would think, to finance the distribution. 

Mr. Sigler, you may have a point on that. 

Mr. Sicter. You have stated it correctly, Mr. Chairman. The Fed- 
eral Government will pay the entire costs of distributing the judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I might add on that point that there has been bills 
passed for distribution of funds in which tribal funds have been used 
to finance the distribution. In this instance the fact that a large 
portion of this money had been up there in the Treasury for almost 
50 years, I think some of it had been, without drawing interest, was 
felt by the Government to be reason enough to justify the Govern- 
ment paying the cost of distribution. So the Creeks in that sense at 
least are receiving an additional $200,000 from the Government which 
is a sum of money for a purpose for which other tribes have in some 
distribution cases been required to pay from their own funds. It was 
to make up for this long delay in distributing a portion of this money 
that the Government, the Department itself, agreed to the appropria- 
tion of the $200,000 from Government funds, 

Mr. Warp. Now is this same particular bill that we mentioned it 
provides for the Loyal Creeks and it provides for the equalization to 
those who failed to receive it during the year 1919. We had come 
to the conclusion that the debt had been settled. Through our na- 
tional council we offered a resolution, submitted to the President, that 
it should no longer act as a barrier between us and per capita pay- 
ment because we think, and I think, research shows that 6 months was 
the limit to those making application for that equalization money, 
which was only about $98,000; 1,185 citizens failed to receive those 
checks—and we contended from time to time that the debt had been 
settled and we had in mind that, had constantly kept in the minds 
of the Senate as well as the Congress, the barring us of a per capita 
payment. 

The law provides, as you know, that before per capita payment can 
be made equalization shall be made first. We speak of capitalization 
now for the tribe. Those funds derive from the Court of Claims if 
I understand the bill, and yet at the same time it was disclosed from 
the record that that was all the funds in the Treasury that belong 
to the tribe. I am wondering why, that there was an oversight and an 
error, that it can be said that the $1 million is all the funds in the 
Treasury to the credit of the tribe that derived from the Court of 
Claims. On the other hand, when our tribal government was abol- 
ished, repeating myself, there remained the Arkansas River bed and 
the law provides that all streams of water that is in the boundary lines 
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of the Creek country belonged to the said tribe and out of the riverbed 
has produced, as it has been said from time to time, $150 million to- 
gether with interest thereon—the railroad rights-of-ways through our 
country for a quarter of a million dollars. More than a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth of school property has been sold. And repeat- 
ing, 500,000 acres of land that is ours under law handed down by our 
Congress; and then when they wrote this bill they said only a little 
better than $600,000 in the Treasury to our credit. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If I may interrupt again. 

Mr. Warp. You may. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The bill definitely provides for the distribution 
of the funds on deposit in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Creek Nation and presumbaly any funds that were ‘on 
deposit would be distributed, any money remaining there from the 
proceeds of the sale of any lands of any kind is covered by this bill 
if it is in the Treasury to the credit of the Creek Nation. 

Now as to those specific items which you mentioned, if you have any 
question as to the disposition of those funds, I would be very pleased 
to have you present an itemized statement to the committee of any 
funds that you believe should be on deposit in the Treasury and we 
will seek an accounting as to those funds for you. We would be very 
glad to do it. 

Mr. Warp. I think we have. I think our records disclose $214 mil- 
lion we have in our files and we will be glad to submit to you the 
balance as was given to us when we were in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Epmonpson. May I suggest that you supplement your state- 
ment today with an itemized statement to the committee of those indi- 
vidual funds and such information as you can give us regarding their 
origin and what you know of their disposition if you know anything 
about them, and we will then ask the Department of Interior for an 
accounting as to each of those items. We will be very glad to do it. 

Mr. Warp. May I ask this question with reference to section 4: 

Funds payable under this Act to minors or persons under legal disability shall 
be paid to such representatives and others in such condition that the Secretary 
of the Interior may direct. The distribution of funds under this Act shall not 
be subject to an Indian lien except for debts owed to the United States or to 
Indian organizations indebted to the United States and shall not be taxable. 

Would this committee—could you convey to us the view about which 
the Creek Tribe of Indians owes to the Government or any organ- 
ization that we may have that would owe the Government that the 
Secretary of the Interior would have the right to deprive the tribe 
of the actual tax ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. That, as I understand it, would be a matter of an 
individual debt rather than a tribal debt. If an individual of the 
tribe, for example, had a loan with an Indian credit association which 
would be a loan on which the Government had a claim, that individual, 
as I understand it, would have his particular allotment subject to lien 
to the extent of his indebtedness to the United States Government on 
that credit association loan. That, I believe, would be an illustration 
of the type of situation covered here. I do not believe any debt of the 
Creek Tribe as a group is covered by that at all. 

Mr. Sigler, could you add anything to that? 

Mr. Sieter. No; that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Warp. Would that be based on such organizations under the 
Wheeler-Howard bill, welfare action, and such organizations per- 
fected under that bill ? 

Mr. Siecer. Mr. Chairman, that language means nothing more than 
this: If an Indian owes the Government any money at all, he must pay 
that debt before he gets his share of this distribution. If the Tale 
does not owe the Government any money at all there would be no de- 
duction, he would get the full amount. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Sigler, this claim he speaks of now is more or less 
general language included in Indian bills, is it not, pretty much as a 
matter of course ? 

Mr. Sieter. Yes, Mr. Haley; it is. It is the ordinary business prac- 
tice before a sum of money is paid over to a person who owes money 
to the Government; the Government wants to be paid the debt but it 
has no relation to tribal funds, it is the individual’s share. 

Mr. Epmonpson. An individual Indian who had a lien against him 
for unpaid income taxes, I think the Government would reasonably 
expect that he satisfy his income-tax lien out of this money that is paid 
over to him and I think you would agree that it should be done; would 
you not? 

Mr. Warp. I see your point. May I introduce the president of the 
Creek Indian Council, Mr. Davis. He will probably have a word to 
say. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. There is nothing I want to say more than what we have 
said. I am satisfied. We thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are glad to have your views, Mr. Davis, and 
you too, Mr. Ward. 

Chief Lawrence Zane, come forward. And if you have any people 
with you, you would like to have come forward with you, we will be 
glad to have them up here. 

Chief, we are very pleased to have you before the committee. I know 
of your many years of service to your tribe and we will be glad to have 
your statement at this time. 

Give your name and local address and also your tribal representa- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE E. ZANE, CHIEF, WYANDOT TRIBE OF 
OKLAHOMA, MIAMI, OKLA. 


Mr. Zane. Lawrence E. Zane, Miami, Okla., Box 381, chief of the 
Wyandot Tribe of Oklahoma. 

I do not wish to make a complaint but I would like for the Depart- 
ment to understand our position. The Wyandots migrated from Ohio 
in 1842 and 1943 under the treaty of 1842 and they were to receive 
for their land in Ohio 148,000 acres of land west of the Mississippi 
River. They came west and did not find this land. They stopped 
on a bluff in Missouri, opposite the town of Kansas City, Kans., 
thinking that was the territory which they were entitled to. But not 
finding the 148,000 acres of land, they bought land of the Delaware 
Indians who owned 39 sections in the Valley of the Kaw or the Kansas 
River, Missouri River. They lived there from 1843 to 1855. During 
this time the Wyandots laid out a cemetery, two churches. The 
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churches were known as the North Methodist Church, and the South 
Methodist Church. The Wyandots still own the three pieces of 
ground, the cemetery, and the two churches. But the churches’ land 
was laid out for the purpose of churches and therefore the Wyandots 
did not feel like that they would like to repossess this land. They 
ana 4 had given it to the churches. But our cemetery we would 
ike very much to dispose of and it has been a contention with the 
tribe and the Department since about 1906. 

Now the land the cemetery is situated on is part of the city of 
Kansas City, Kans., comprising 2 acres. The city sometime beak 
decided that they needed a street and they cut a street through a part 
of the cemetery and they scattered the remains of some of our ances- 
tors over the landscape. Some were hauled off and filled in with 
the riffraff on the bank of the river. 

We have in the past tried our best to get legislation through the 
Department, which will take an act of Congress, to dispose of this 
piece of ground, not from the standpoint that we feel like that we are 
wanting the money, although that is something to always consider, 
but it is hard to understand and it is impossible to know just how 
many graves there are there in that cemetery. 

The stones are destroyed, they are knocked over, some of them 
carried away or empty. And at the present time I believe there are 
seven stones standing that you can recognize. This cemetery is used 
for a place to loaf, recreation, parties. The city does not have control 
of it sere it is federally operated, and I have tried since 1950 to 
get legislation through our Government to sell this piece of ground 
and use what money is necessary from the sale of it to reinter our 
ancestors in another cemetery on the eastern edge of Kansas City, 
Kans., which is also Wyandot. 

Now we have studied this and we have tried and it is impossible 
to get the representatives of the State of Kansas to understand that 
we are not disposing of this cemetery because we want the money. 
We would use the money if we had it, but we have come to the opinion 
that the only way that we can be able to have these remains of our 
ancestors transferred and reinterred in a suitable cemetery will be 
to ask the Department for termination of the Wyandots. There is 
not a fullblooded Wyandot. There are fullblooded Wyandots, but 
not of one blood. They feel like and have asked me to represent them 
that in order for us to have Wyandot business transacted and straight- 
ened up we will go on record asking for termination. 

We do now have only two, I believe, two Wyandots that are on 
restricted lands. So at this time the word “termination” does not 
sound just right because we intend to exist as a tribe even after 
the supervision of the Government has and will be removed. 

So, therefore, I would like for the Department to understand that 
we would cherish the privilege of reinterring the remains of our 
ancestors in a cemetery that would not be walked over, that would 
not be used for a place to pile cement, pile sand, pile gravel. At the 
present time there is a building on the edge of it. We have not re- 
ceived any compensation for this building. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that the library? 

Mr. Zane. No, sir; that is the Huron Building. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. I have visited your cemetery site there. And it is 
a beautiful site for a cemetery, and it is squarely in the center of the 
Kansas City, Kans., business district. 

Mr. Zane. That is correct. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And it is surrounded, as I recall it, by a park 
area and a public library, I thought, was there. 

Mr. Zane. Yes; there is a library. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I have also talked to the Congressman who rep- 
resents the district that Kansas City is located within. As you recall, 
in the 83d Congress, I had a bill for the sale of that tract. 

Mr. Zane. Yes. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Which was opposed by the Congressman repre- 
senting that particular district on the grounds that they considered 
that an historic site and one of the more or less hallowed spots as 
well as points of tourist interest within the city, and on that ground 
he maintained to me he was compelled to oppose any movement of 
the tombstones and the other things connected with the cemetery from 
their present location. 

Of course, I tried to explain to him the position of the tribe and 
that its desires should certainly receive primary consideration in it. 

I will say this: At the time I visited the spot the area where the 
tombstones still stand was being very well tended and well kept. 

Mr. Zane. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It was a beautiful spot in very nice state of care, 
I would say. 

The area where the tombstones no longer stand, where I assume 
there are also bodies buried 

Mr. Zane. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It is hard to tell just how much area that does 
cover and what the condition there is. 

Mr. Zane. It is not hard to tell because there are 2 acres belonging 
to that cemetery. Those 2 acres are defined clearly in the treaty of 
1855. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Do you feel there are bodies throughout the 2 
acres then ? 

Mr. Zane. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Or do you feel that the bodies are concentrated 
in the area where the tombstones stand ? 

Mr. Zane. There are bodies, I would say, all over the area. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I see. 

Mr, Zane. Of the 2 acres. That is what the street is destroying. 

Mr. EpMonpson. When I was there I did not know in what direction 
the lands of the cemetery did lie other than where I could see the 
tombstones. 

Mr. Zane. It is in a northeast-southwest direction; it is not in 
line with your street. It is in this direction. The city has cut off this 
corner and cut off a corner on this side for that street. Our friend 
and representative, Mr. Scrivner, from Kansas, I have tried to meet 
with him and get his objection, but have never been able to meet with 
the man to talk te him. 

Now what is happening to us is that this building erected sometime 
near 1918, we have not received any compensation or any money from 
the erection of this building. As I say again, we are asking for a 
termination with the hope that we can dispose of this piece of ground 
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and put our ancestors in another piece of ground out in the eastern 
edge of Kansas City, Kans. It seems like that the only possible solu- 
tion would be to get the Department to dissolve their custodianship 
over the Wyandot Tribe. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I believe, if I am not mistaken, that the Depart- 
ment has supported this legislation in the past and has been favorable 
to it. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Zane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steter. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, it might held to indicate that in the past few years 
there have been two alternative proposals before the Congress. One 
was to sell the land and give the money to the Wyandot Tribe after 
moving the bodies, removing the graves. The second proposals was 
that the land be put in a national monument or some kind of a national 
memorial. It was not clear whether the Indians would be paid for 
that land or whether it would be just made a national monument with- 
out further compensation on the theory that it is now a burial ground 
and will be preserved in that form. 

The Department has supported the proposal to sell the land and 
give the proceeds of the sale to the Indians. 

Now there is pending in this present Congress a bill which would 
do the very thing which would make it into a national shrine of some 
kind and that bill has not yet come up for a hearing and the Depart- 
ment has not yet reported on the bill. 

I would say, though, in line with Chief Sain’s testimony, that there 
is in draft form for discussion purposes a bill that would terminate 
all Federal responsibilities for the Wyandots and the other tribes in 
the Choctaw area and that bill has a provision in it such as he asks 
for that is a provision to sell the cemetery. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am acquainted with that bill and also with the 
fact that several of the tribes affected by it have reservations con- 
cerning it and have withheld their — of that particular bill. 

Mr. Zane. I am not sure it is several. I think it is some of them. 
I do not know how many. I should say the Wyandots would not be one 
of those. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I know the Wyandots are sympathetic to the bill. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hater. No. 

Mr. Mercatr. No. 

Mr. Zane. Mr. Jenkins was in Miami. He said they were there 
to draw up a bill concerning the tribes of that subagency. Now it 
is impattile for the Government to draw up legislation that will 
cover more than one tribe. At no time in history has the Government 
ever made a treaty or any agreement with more than one tribe at a 
time. 

Now what I want the Department to do is to write up a bill for 
the Wyandots separately because I do not believe that the Department 
can write up a bill that will answer the problems of more than one 
tribe in att lenidlahion at a time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I might say in response to that that I think there 
is a good deal of merit to your suggestion in this instance and we 
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will be glad to confer with the Department concerning separate legis- 
lation for those tribes in the Quapaw area. 

Mr. Zane. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to recognize at this point in the court- 
room the presence of one of Oklahoma’s distinguished pioneer jurists 
and attorneys, Judge Malcolm Rosser of Muskogee, who I know knows 
more Indian law than I will know in the next 25 years. We are very 
pleased to have you with us. Any suggestions you have to make to 
the committee will be appreciated. 

Judge Rosser. No; no suggestions at all; thank you. 

me Epmonpson. Chief Roley Buck, of the Creeks. Is he present 
now 

Mr. Rotey Buck. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any people with you you would like 
to have sit beside you ? 

Give your name and home address, Chief, and may I also say we are 
very glad to welcome you to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF ROLEY BUCK, PRINCIPAL CHIEF, CREEK NATION 
(AS INTERPRETED BY SAMUEL ANDERSON) 


Mr. Rory Buck. Mr. Chairman, I wish to present a statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Identify yourself. 

Mr. Anperson. Samuel Anderson. I am secretary of the Creek 
Indian Council. 


Mr. Epmonpson. Do you want to read the statement or just present 
it to the committee ? 
Mr. Anverson. I can read it. 


Hon. JAMES HALEY. 


Mr. CuarrMAn: The Creek Tribe would appreciate it very much, if your com- 
mittee would introduce a bill in Congress by which elected representatives from 
the 44 tribal towns of the Creek Nation are recognized as the Creek Indian 
Council representing the Creek Tribe. 

There are three factions within the Creek Nation, each claiming to represent 
the Creek Tribe. 

According to the old Creek custom, each tribal town elected 1 or 2 representa- 
tives to be members of the Creek Council. 

The Congress of the United States enacted a law recognizing a Seminole 
council through which the Seminole Indians express their wishes and desires. 

The Creek Tribe, through Principal Chief Roley Buck, respectfully request 
of this committee to give this matter due and proper consideration in order that 
Congress, the Secretary of the Interior, and other authorities may be duly in- 
formed as to who legally represents the Creek Tribe, and in order that the 
principal chief may have the advice of the council in all matters pertaining to 
expenditures of tribal funds and sales of tribal properties. 

Ro.iey Buck, 
Principal Chief, Creek Nation. 


Mr. Hatey. Mr. Chairman, if I may at this point in the record, I 
would like to include in the record the release dated August 19, 1955, 
in which a brief history of the chief is given, and it also certifies to his 
appointment by the Secretary of the Interior under authority of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it will be entered in the record 
at this point. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 
{Bureau of Indian Affairs, for release August 19, 1955] 
Buck CHOSEN CHIEF oF CrEEKS; 2-YEAR TeRM Begins Topay 


Acting Secretary of the Interior Clarence A. Davis today announced the 
appointment of Roley Buck, Wetumka, Okla., to a 2-year term as principal chief 
of the Creek Nation, one of Oklahoma’s Five Civilized Tribes. 

Chief Buck, a fullblood Creek Indian, has long been active in tribal and 
church affairs. He is the father of 7 children, 2 of whom are now serving in the 
United States Army. The new chief himself served in the Army along the 
Mexican border in 1916 and 1917 and with the infantry in France in 1918. 

Buck was one of 8 candidates submitted to the Secretary following consulta- 
tions held last June in Oklahoma with the Creek people by Peru Farver, then 
Chief of the Indian Bureau’s Branch of Tribal Affairs. 

The new chief will serve without salary, but in accord with Federal Govern- 
— regulations will be allowed travel and other expenses while on actual tribal 

usiness. 

Chief Buck succeeds John F. Davis, whose term expired June 30 of this year. 

The authority to appoint a principal chief of each of the Five Tribes was given 
the President of the United States by an act of Congress approved on April 26, 
1906, and delegated by the President to the Secretary of the Interior by Executive 
order on June 5, 1951. 


Mr. Hatry. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Chief, we are pleased to have you before the com- 
maittes, Do you have anything further you want to say to the com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. ANpbeErsoN. He asks a question. The bill which was recently 
passed by Congress respecting the Creeks under which the restricted 
period was extended after April 26, 1956, as you recall 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. He says, “Suppose I die now, would my children 
have to pay taxes?” 

Mr. Epmonpson. On the share which they would be receiving when 
the Creek money is distributed ? 

Mr. Anperson. No; he is talking about the allotments, 

Mr. Epmonpson. On his allotment from those Creek funds? 

Mr. Anpverson. No; he has allotted lands now and if he dies now 
before April 24, 1956, would his allotment be taxable? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will ask Mr. Sigler for a legal opinion on that. 

Mr. Sieter. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I cannot answer you. I 
think that is not correct, but I would have to check. I think he is 
talking about—— 

Mr. Epmonpson. State property taxes which this property is ex- 
empt from. 

Mr. Sicter. The present statute, that is the statute that was recently 
extended, has a provision in it about State taxation but I would have 
to look it up to tell you what it is. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It would be clear in my mind as to the chief not 
having to pay taxes for the rest of his life and it would be clear in 
my mind as to the present holders of inherited land not having to 
pay it for the balance of their lifetime. But as to persons who become 
inherited holders subsequent to the passage of the act on the death 
of an original allottee such as of the chief, I would like to have the 
opinion of the Department on that. 

Mr. Sieier. I will be glad to check it for you. It is my under- 
standing that this recent statute which Congress enacted did not change 
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the taxation at all. The 1947 act, which you may recall, was extended 
indefinitely and it is that act that has a tax-exemption provision in 
it. Whatever it is would be extended. I will be glad to check it for 
you, Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think until otherwise provided by law, my own 
personal opinion is it would not be taxable. But I would like to have 
an expert legal opinion on that. And, Chief, you are entitled to it 
and I am sure it will be supplied to you on your request to this 
committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anverson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Anderson, incidentally, we are in receipt of 
a letter from a Samuel Anderson at Lamar, Okla., to the committee. 
Is that you? 

Mr. Anverson. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you care to make a statement to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Anverson. No further statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Did you want the letter filed with the committee 
for the files, or made a part of the record of the hearing ? 

Mr. Anverson. I filed that statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I understand, by sending it to the chairman of the 
committee. My question is whether you want it made a part of the 
printed records of the hearing or part of the files. 

Mr. Anperson. A part of the printed record. 

Mr. Hatey. I move the letter be made a part of the file at this point. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, the letter will be made a part 
of the file at this point. 

(The letter referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is Mr. Phillip Walker, the chairman of the Sem- 
inole General Council, here? Mr. Walker, would you come forward, 
please ? 

Mr. Walker, do you have an interpreter with you? 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I remember Mr. Walker from our hearings in 
Washington. I am very pleased to see you again, Mr. Walker. 

Please give your name and local address now. 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP WALKER, SEMINOLE, OKLA. (AS 
INTERPRETED BY TURNER BEAR) 


Mr. Waker. Phillip Walker, Seminole, Okla. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will you proceed with your statement, Chief. 

Mr. Wacker. I have not got much to say at this time but with ref- 
erence to Mr. Belvin made a statement this morning about Seminole 
Nation that I think we are able to take care of our own matters and 
so forth. If anything we want to tell them about, any resolution, we 
have general council that would take care of our resolutions and so 
forth. 

About our chief. We decided not to have any chief this year, but if 
we live next year we will consider on our chief. If we so decide we 
will elect our chief next year and not this year. 

68794—56—-—-4 
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I do not think I have any more statement to make before this com- 
mittee at this time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Then I understand from your statement, Mr. 
Walker, that the Seminole people with whom you are acquainted 
are not concerned about the failure to have a Seminole chief ap- 
pointed at this time, is that right ? 

Mr. Waker. So far this year, none, but next year. 

I do not think any other tribe should select our tribal chief. We 
should select our own chief, the Seminole Nation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would agree with you on that. 

Mr. Waker. The other four tribes should take care of their own 
business and Seminoles will take care of their own business. 

I have not got any more statement to make. This concludes my 
statement and thank you for spending the time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Walker. 

I think you already know that Mr. Haley from Florida, who is the 
chairman of our subcommittee, comes from a district where there 
are many Seminole people living, in the State of Florida. 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Congressman Haley stepped out a second ago. I 
am sure he will be very sympathetic on your position on anything you 
care to bring up with him. 

Mr. Waker. That chairman you spoke of, Mr. Haley, is fullblooded 
Seminole / 

Mr. Epmonpson. I do not think Mr. Haley is a Seminole, but we 
will ask him when he comes back in. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Waker. Thank you. That isall Ihave tosay. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Allen Crane, representing the Seminole 
Council. 

Mr. Crane. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Give the reporter your address and have a seat. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN CRANE, REPRESENTING SEMINOLE 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Crane. Chickasha, box 29. 

We have an organization known as the General Council of the 
Seminoles consisting of 42 members. And it has existed—our laws 
date back to 1877. I have a copy. And we have followed it all 
through the years. There will not be any one of us authorized to 
even make a statement here without the approval of the general 
council. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Walker? 

Mr. Crane. He does not have unless he is authorized by the other 
42 members. However, we are here through courtesy and glad to be 
here. But as far as making a statement about a chief, we have to ask 
their authority through the general council. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is it your belief, Mr. Crane, that the Seminoles 
want the appointment of a chief now? 

Mr. Crane. No; I do not think so, for the reason that our council 
consisting of 42 members have more authority than the chief. Ac- 
cording to our old tribal custom they do have. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You would just as soon have government through 
the council rather than having a chief? 
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Mr. Crane. Yes; I believe 42 members would have more effect, be 
more binding than a single head of a tribe. I believe that is all I 
have to say. 

Thank you a lot. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Crane. We are pleased to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Walter King. 

Bring your group forward with you, Mr. King. 

Mr. King, we are very pleased to have you here before the commit- 
tee. We have heard you, I think, on previous occasions on Indian mat- 
ters and we know your interest in the Indian problems. 

Would you please present the members of your group who are here 
with you and their sdibenees, to the reporter, please. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER KING, JR., MIAMI, OKLA., ACCOMPANIED 
BY MARY RED EAGLE, MIAMI, OKLA.; ROBERT WHITE BIRD; 
RUTH SIGLER, BAXTER SPRINGS, KANS.; AND ED NIDAY AND 
TOM SHAFT, MIAMI, OKLA. 


Mrs. Rep Eactr. Mary Red Eagle, Miami, Okla. 

Mr. Wuirte Birp. Robert White Bird. 

Mrs. Siteter. Ruth Sigler, Baxter Springs, Kans. 

Mr. Niwway. Ed Niday, Miami. 

Mr. Suarr. Tom Shaft, Miami, Okla. 

Mr. Kine. My name is Walter King, Jr. Iam from Miami. I am 
representing the chief, Mr. Griffin, who is unable to attend on account 
of weather and age. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What is the name of the chief? 

Mr. Kine. Victor Griffin. And he asked me to make a little state- 
ment down here under his name concerning our problems. 

As you know, the Interior Department has a proposed draft of ter- 
mination for the Quapaw Tribe mixed in with the other six tribes of 
the Quapaw division. We feel that the individual tribes should have 
separate bills on them, especially on our tribe because of our restricted 
land—you know the condition it is in up there on inheritance. And 
our ‘ile is one of the larger ones up there and we seem to have more 
trouble than the rest. The rest, you might as well say, have noth- 
ing to do with the Indian office. In my tribe we still have to go 
through the Indian office. I might state that the Quapaw is the only 
tribe in the State of Oklahoma that is not organized under the Okla- 
homa Welfare Act. My chief and his council turned down organizing 
because they said that the tribal government was doing all right in 
governing the tribe and they turned it down. Since then we have run 
into some protests from some of our people about it and we are trying 
to get them straightened out now. In fact, these two over here are 
some who have written in protests. And we are trying to get them all 
where we will be thinking the same way. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there any other members of the council pres- 
ent here? 

Mr. Kitna. No. These three are members of the council. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Which three? 

Mr. Kine. Mary Red Eagle, Robert White Bird, and Tom Shaft. 
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As I said before, before any thought of termination is given to our 
tribe we should have some problems up there straightened out. You 
know some of our problems because you were there 2 years ago. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think it would be helpful to the committee if you 
mentioned any particular problems that are bothering you presently. 

Mr. Kine. As it is, the majority of the Quapaws are still restricted, 
still have either inherited part or own their allotments they received 
in 1893, and the majority of our allotments either are in or surround- 
ing the towns of Picher, Cardin, Commerce, Quapaw, and the towns 
are built on them, in between them, or what have you. Now the In- 
dian department has the job of collecting the rent from all of those. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That also includes a considerable amount of lead 
and zine mine development. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, 

Mr. Epmonpson. I know Congressman Metcalf will be interested in 
this because he is from a mining area himself. 

Mr. Kine. All there is around Picher, Quapaw, is what we call 
mining areas. They all got Government leases on them and we have 
a Geological Survey office up there supposed to help us out on this 
stuff but we do not seem to be able to get any direct answer. I do not 
know whether they think we are too dumb to want to find out or 
what. And the agent in charge does not know what we want when 
we ask him for different setups on where our land is located, and how 
much royalties come out and where, what mines. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Your agent up there has only been assigned in 
the last year or so to that area; is that not right ? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, last year. He has been there a year. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And we know that the area office here in Muskogee 
has tried to help in getting things ready. I mean they have sent peo- 
ple up there on a survey and resurveyed and they sent a young man 
up there to mark out the lots again and find out how many owe back 
rent and collect the back rents. 

Do you feel you have a considerable amount of property on which 
income is due and which the Indians are not receiving income from? 
Is that your basic feeling ? 

Mr. Kina. Not exactly that. We feel they are collecting. We told 
them before, we thought there was some back rent 5 or 8 years back 
that had not been collected and they are trying to collect that now. 
If I am not mistaken, they are going to take some to court in Tulsa 
pretty quick. 

It is just this: That rent that these people pay to us or to the Indian 
office is set on a 1930 basis. That was during the depression; $3 for 
an allotment or the highest one, I think, for a while was $6 for an 
allotment and we feel that there are business establishments out there 
that should be paying more rent that would be coming in. And the 
Indian office up there does not have the personnel to bring in this here 
royalty, are not set up to collect it right. Mr. Lamb has promised he 
was going to go out personally and try to collect some of it or get it 
straightened out. But that was a year ago. We know it is going 
to be slow work as my people got scared last year when Mr. Jenkins 
‘ame down there and tried to high-pressure us in trying to accept the 
termination bill right off. For the record my tribe at that meeting 
did not vote on the issue. They would not even consider it. And in 
an Indian way that means they will not want nothing to do with it. 
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I am trying to educate my people to get ready for it because I know 
myself and the councilmen know that eventually we will be terminated 
but still we want most of these little problems straightened up. 
Otherwise we will be paying a lot of lawyer fees out of our own money 
and we feel it is the Government’s obligation to finance part of that. 

Now that is our inherited lands. Now the Quapaws have the largest 
part of the restricted Indian lands in Quapaw subdivision. Out of 
a total of 27,000 restricted acres, the Quapaws have 17,000 and the 
majority of that is the original Quapaws, over 80 or more. Some of 
the other members of the tribe still have their allotment but they had 
the restrictions removed. 

Now we would like if the area director up there or the Federal 
representative is given more authority and some more personnel to 
straighten up our office, to keep any individual members who have 
business to be done up there from coming down here to Muskogee and 
seeing Mr. Fickinger or Mr. Duffy about their business. I know 
some of them do not mind driving 95 miles down here but on some 
of the older ones it is kind of hard. And it seems there is usually 
one or two that come down here each week to get some kind of 
business straightened out. 

And some of our tribe which lives in Wichita and Oklahoma City 
and there, do not bother to come to Miami any more, they just come 
down here while most of the papers and records are on file in Miami. 

We feel that the field representative should have more authority 
todothis. Itiseven getting so that we cannot hardly rent our Indian 
land out on account of all of the redtape and the wait before they 
know they are going to be able to lease that land. All of our agri- 
culture leases had to be sent down here and be approved by Mr. 
Fickinger and we do not see no sense in that because if Mr. Lamb 
knows what it is he ought to be able to approve it and tell the farmer 
who is going to rent the land it is O. K. and give him his lease and 
then he can pay us our rent money. 

Now the Indian agent before that give some of us the right to 
lease the land without getting an approval from him. You know, if 
we owned it all by ourselves. But if we had an inherited share with 
somebody else we had to get it approved by the Indian Department 
and have it on file. But that just gives one example of farming lease 
that has to come on down here and if you know farmers they want 
to get their land and start right off. 

hat is one of the main things that we want. I keep repeating as I 
told Mr. Edmondson many times, we want some more people up there 
to help us out. 

Mr. Epmonpson. As I understand it, about 2 years ago you were 
without anybody up there. 

Mr. Kine. We were without anybody but one clerk. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think the efforts that have been made so far 
have resulted in an agent and a clerk and is there not another person 
up there? 

Mr. Kine. There are two clerks. 

Mr. Epmonpson. So we have been getting some results along that 
line. Your feeling now is that agent does not have enough authority 
delegated to him; is that right ? 

Mr. Kine. No, he does not. You see before, the agent before had 
the title of superintendent and when my people went to him for 
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something to get their business done, he would say, “yes” or “no,” and 
back them up on it and they did not bother going someplace else to 
try to get it straightened out. 

If I understand right, Mr. Andrews, his name was, signed some- 
thing for them he sent directly to Washington. I do not know what 
they do now about it. 

If I understand right, Mr. Roberts only let him do that on account 
of he was the superintendent and they demoted him. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you feel Mr. Lamb has been up there long 
enough and become conversant enough with the problems you have 
in the mining leases and agricultural leases so that you would be 
meely to have the authority turned over to him in connection with 
them { 

Mr. Kine. No. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You say “No”? 

Mr. Kine. No. 

As to the matter of the protests, is that when my people go up there 
to get something done they cannot get no certain answer from him. 
Such as my aunt went up to get her house unrestricted, and he said, 
“T will have it ready in 2 weeks.” Two weeks went by. She went 
back up and he said, “Still on my desk. I will fix it right now.” 
And as yet she has not got the house unrestricted. A week ago she 
had to file an affidavit that Lulu Stanley and Lulu Sand and Lulu 
Greenback were the same person. The deed was made out to Lulu 
Sands and they had to file another report on that and send it back. 

I can understand on some of these deals about getting unrestricted 
land that it take a long time. I have been about 3 months trying 
to get one of my farms unrestricted and as yet I still have not found 
out if it is going to be unrestricted or they are going to turn me down. 

I feel like I just come down and must rely on Mr. Lamb but give 
him credit, he is there and trying to learn. But he does not know 
anything when they go up and ask him about where their lands is 
situated and how much royalty comes out of it and what mine is on it, 
and et cetera. We have asked the area office and him repeated] 
for a statement for people that has royalties coming in on how muc i 
they have received and from what mine and how much they have for ~ 
their records. We used to get those records in 1946 showing our ' 
income and how much was spent. But now we do not know anything | 
about it. Wecan go up there and ask and the clerk up there acts like : 
he is afraid to give it to you because he does not know if it is right 
to give it out. 

A month ago a majority of our people received a statement from 
Dallas. It had a ledger on it saying so much royalties received in 
April, so much in May, so much rent in April, and covered 6 months 
and it give the balance at the end of it, how much was left. And on 
another sheet it give how much bonds, if a person had bonds, how 
much they had. And the letter said to this effect, that if these figures 
correspond with your figures sign it and send it back to Dallas but 
if they do not, send it to Mr. Fickinger in Muskogee and find out 
what is wrong with it. How could my people sign that statement 
like that when they did not know for sure how much royalty, if that 
was correct? It made Mr. Lamb mad up there. I said my people 
cannot sign that because they honestly do not know if that is how 
much money they have. He got kind of hot about it, “If they do not 
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sign it they call me a liar because they are using my figures.” How 
do we know they are our figures or not ? 

Just here within the last 6 months that some of the heirs on some 
of the lands was finally straightened out, that some of them have been 
bought out and some of them give their interest to somebody else. 
Just during the last—about 6 months ago, I sent a copy to Mr. Duffy 
for his files to straighten up on some of the lands I have. 

These may seem trivial. That is what they told us in Washington 
when we went up there 2 years ago. We told them what was going 
on. They said those are trivial. That is what the office has been 
doing for us for years and years. I know they are trying to wean 
us from it but they are there. 

Last year was the first time my people had paid their own personal 
real-estate taxes. We had to go and declare ourselves to the county 
court. As I told them before, being honest Indians, I guess we went 
and declared full value. Anyway, our taxes on unrestricted property 
are pretty darn high now. Before the Indian Office had always paid 
taxes out of our accounts. Every year they sent the county, sent the 
records to the Indian Office, and Commissioner Andrews, or whoever 
was in charge, had a check made out to them to pay the taxes. But 
last year it was done away with, and we had to do our own. We are 
doing it again this year. In a way, it has taught us to be dependent 
on ourselves; but still on some of these places that were far away, like 
in Tulsa and Oklahoma City and Wichita, the taxes piled up on us, 
and some of our people just about lost their houses because they 
thought the Indian Department was still paying out of their accounts. 

As I said before, that is trivial. But that is what my people are 
kind of disturbed about before termination. 

One of the things we asked Mr. Jenkins on his bill that the Quapaw, 
if they ever accepted the bill, we wanted an item in there or section 
stating that the Federal Government make an accounting of all our 
treaties and lands and see if we have any more coming to us, and then 
we would be willing to go along. He said, “Use your own money.” 
We said we feel that is the Government’s obligation. 

That brings my last point down and it concerns this: As you prob- 
ably know, the Quapaw Tribe received a judgment last year of eight 
hundred—well, over $900,000. After the lawyers got through with 
it, there was $814,000. And the council, as I understand, before the 
tribal government, going back to the old days, we thought we were 
the recognized governing body of the tribe. We conducted it before, 
got our restrictions extended until 1971, and did all kinds of busi- 
ness. In 1934 most of our people paid a lot of debts and the council 
acted as referee on it. They paid off 75 cents on the dollar on each of 
our people that made bad debts out of their accounts. That was 1934. 
Nothing was ever said against the authority of the council until we 
got the judgment. When we got the judgment, our tribe increased. 

n 1914 our tribe was 565 members. Now there are approximately 
950 that have been written on the rolls or have application made out 
to get on the rolls. 

Well, the council investigated on these things, and we felt that since 
we received the money from the treaty of 1824 for lands in Arkansas 
south of Little Rock and we were moved to the Red River for 10 years 
and then in 1833 we made a new treaty. They felt sorry for us and 
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sent us up here on this land up here, but they settled us on Shawnee, 
u percentage of the lands, and we had to move about 5 years later 
on account of being on wrong land. Well, our old people—we do not 
have very many of them—have always said there are some members 
of the tribe which should not be there. And we kept hearing that. 
They kept telling us that there are members that say they are Qua- 
paws, are not Quapaws, and should not be on the rolls. 

We started checking them and we wrote to the National Archives in 
Washington and just on a chance asked for a history of all the adoption 
papers made out to persons to be adopted in the Geagawe Tribe. We 
have a list and we have copies of some of the adoptions. 

Now in our way of thinking, the council, these adoptions did not, 
when they were written out, they did not mean that adoption was 
perpetual, that it would continue on and on for children and grand- 
children, because on the adoption they were named individually and 
then their “following named individual children” were named or else 
there was a father and his “following-named individual children.” 
And we felt that the way the adoption paper read it only named them 
and not their children. That is where most of our roll is coming from. 
Their children are getting on. I mean are thinking they are on Qua- 
paw roll but they are other tribes and they are white. There are some 
white. We got our own because they were adopted, the same kinfolks. 
Adopted same way. They are Quapaws but they come from Arkansas 
after we arrived up here. And that some of them are called Arkansas 
Quapaws. 

Now our people, when they allotted the land sent back down here to 
Arkansas trying to find out who all was left down there. There was 
a lot that became citizens of Arkansas and there were a lot of them 
that received lands under the treaty of 1824. They asked them to 
come back in and some of them came back in. 

They are all French-sounding names, but they have Quapaw blood 
in them. They were adopted into the Quapaw Tribe. The way we 
had to do it was to put them along with these other ones that were 
adopted back from the other tribe and whites because their adoption 
papers read the same. But still we feel we had to set them out because 
of that one status, if we accepted them, that the other adopted ones 
would say, “You are accepting them and their adoption papers are 
the same as mine,” or otherwise the other whites or other tribes would 
say “playing favoritism,” if we accepted one and not accept them. 
We asked an investigation of all the adoptions before any of the money 
be paid out for their protection and for our protection because we 
want to know, not only for claims. As I say, my people said we waited 
since 1824, over 100 years, for the money. We can wait a little longer 
to find out who really is entitled to it. And these people here feel 
the same way about it. They want to find out. 

We have one person representing one that was adopted from the 
Wyandotte Tribe here. She wants to find out. She asked me to make 
a statement concerning her, that her husband was adopted in the Qua- 
paw Tribe along with his father and mother but his father and mother 
were not accepted but he was and just him, and then he had a son and 
he was not placed on any roll until later on. Now he is on the Quapaw 
roll and we would like to know how and who the information was 
put on. We cannot find no record. 
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You can see if our group does not get together and work out feas- 
ibly, it is going to wind up in court suits and everything else. These 
people thought we had a lawyer and everything else ready to knock 
them out but we are trying to be right with all of them. 

Of all the adoption papers, the only one that has ever said that a 
certain family would be granted rights forever was the clerk of the 
Quapaw Tribe who was adopted and started all the adoptions in the 
first place about these, Samuel Abraham. He was the only one who 
has a piece of paper that says the Abraham family shall forever be 
entitled to rights of Quapaw Tribe and in return for that he gave the 
Quapaw Council—the Quapaw Council wanted to give him his own 
horse to sell, bargain with. But the only thing is that contract or 
document was not approved by Washington office or by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Now, about these adoptions again, the adoptions were all approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Some of them were approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior before even the tribal council voted on 
it tocome in. We have records to show that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I wonder if, for understanding of this problem, 
we could not have a statement from Mr. Fickinger or Mr. Sigler 
regarding the Department policy on adoptions. Do either of you care 
to comment on that? 

Mr. Sieter. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I cannot give you much 
help. I know this problem, whether the adopted member should be 
on the roll for the distribution of judgment, is a subject which the 
tribe itself is divided on. And the Department has not taken any 
position one way or another. Historically the Department relies 
heavily upon the wishes of the tribe with respect to the tribe’s own 
membership. In this case there is a dispute between the tribe, and 
the Department has not acted. I presume the adoptions have been 
approved in the past for other purposes but whether those adopted 
members of the tribe should or should not share this judgment is still 
an unresolved question. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Fickinger, do you want to add anything to 
that ? 

Mr. Fickincer. Just a very brief statement. We are very much 
concerned in connection with the distribution of per capita to be 
sure that everyone receives fair treatment. In other words, before 
we come to any conclusion as to who should or who should not receive 
it, we feel that as exhaustive a research as is possible to arrive at 
a conclusion, fair conclusion, is desirable. That will include also an 
interpretation, I think, of the intent of the legislation, the claim itself, 
as to who might have been contemplated in receiving a portion of 
this claim. 

I personally have been concerned because there is a division of 
opinion between segments of the council. As Mr. King says, there 
are about 950, roughly, who appear to have at least some degree of 
Quapaw blood. They do not all live around Miami. It is difficult to 
contact all of them. And the result has been that when meetings have 
been called many of them claim, well, they did not know anything 
about it or they were not able to get there, so it has been difficult to 
have a meeting at which you could really meet with all of the mem- 
bers of the tribe or at least a rather large segment of the group. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Is it the plan of your office to get the tribe to- 
gether and to poll the tribe in someway on this question ? 

Mr. Ficxrnecer. I think we have not reached that point yet, Mr. 
Edmondson, because we have not completed our research on it yet. 
But I will certainly ultimately reach some conclusion and present 
it to the Commissioner for his concern as to something, and to the 
tribe as a whole. 

Mr. Siater. May I suggest it would be very helpful if these wit- 
nesses have a proposal on a rule to follow, because, as Mr. Fickinger 
indicates, the Department does not know how to answer the question 
and ultimately before it can be answered finally legislation will be 
needed. It seems to me if these witnesses have a proposal it would 
be very helpful. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We have six representatives of the tribe here now. 
I think we might go through this group of six and ask each individual 
in this group if he or she has an individual proposal on the question 
of what rule should be followed on the subject of adoption. 

Mrs. Red Eagle. 

Mrs. Hotpen. May I say something? I am an adopted Quapaw. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Just a moment. State your name, please. 

Mrs. Hoipen. Edalyn Holden, Miami. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will be glad to call you as soon as we hear 
from these six people. 

Mrs. Hoven. I just want to ask a question. What tribe would I 
belong to if the Quapaws adopted me? I am a Miami. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think that is a good question. 

We will be glad to hear from Mrs. Red Eagle. 

Mrs. Rep Eacte. The first question I want to ask, How was the 
claim for the Quapaws handed down? Was it handed down to the 
Quapaw Indians or the Quapaw Tribe? How was that handed down? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I was hoping you would have some answers in- 
stead of questions here. 

Can you answer that question, Mr. Sigler ? 

Mr. Siater. Mr. Chairman, that would require a careful analysis 
of the claim itself. The Department of the Interior did not partici- 
pate in that trial. One of the proposals—my answer is that I cannot 
answer your question, but one of the proposals is inasmuch as the 
judgment represents the value of land that was taken at a date long 
past, one way of handling it, but not necessarily the only way, is to 
distribute it to descendants of people who were Quapaws at the time 
the land was taken. If you do that, you will exclude, of course, all 
people born after that date or adopted after that date. That is one 
possible way of handling it. 

I think the best answer I can give to the question is that the judg- 
ment represents the value of land that was taken from the Quapaw 
Tribe as of a date—I do not remember the date—but long ago. And 
the question the Congress will need to decide is whether that money 
representing the value of land shall go to the present members of the 
Quapaw Tribe as they are now defined or whether it should go to 
only the descendants of the original Quapaw Tribe or something in 
between them. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mrs. Red Eagle, do you still require an answer to 
your question to state an opinion, or not? 
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Mrs. Rep Eactr. What did you say? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is it necessary to have your question about the 
claim, the nature of the award, answered before you can answer a 
question for us? 

Mrs. Rep Eaate. I think I could after this, maybe, give a little 
statement. But what I wanted to say is this, now: I have always 
heard that the Quapaws had a lot of money in Washington. I have 
always heard that, for the Quapaw Indians. Now then, since later 
on whens this call came up, when we started talking about it, I thought 
I could count the Quapaw family names on my fingers here but first 
thing I knew why we Mad a list of Quapaws and some of them have 
not a drop of Quapaw blood in their veins. So then some will have 
to prove they are of Quapaw blood. There would have to be a lot 
of proving, would there not, of Quapaw blood and what degree would 
that take of the blood? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Metcarr. In Europe you would not permit any of the adopted 
people to participate in this award. 

Mrs. Rep Eacte. Now the adopted people, some of them are not 
Indian, some are Indian of the different tribes. Would they be con- 
sidered Quapaws if they were adopted in the tribe, they would be 
eligible then for the share of the claim. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What we want to get here is some of your ideas. 

Mrs. Rep Eaate. I will give later on. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Your idea is they will not be eligible? 

Mrs. Rep Eacte. Shall we have our council 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. White Bird. 

Mr. Wurre Brrp. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you like to state an opinion on the question 
of whether or not an adopted Quapaw should share in this award ? 

Mr. Wuire Birp. I will say my answer this way: The clans were 
created out of people of Quapaw Indian blood and I feel that those 
that have Quapaw Indian blood than can prove they have Quapaw— 
the council set us as 44 Quapaw Indian blood be eligible for payment 
of these claims, and I still go along with that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That is a clear and specific answer. 

Mrs. Sieter. How in the world can you get something when you 
are already Quapaw and we have papers to prove we were first ones 
brought up. My ancesters were, and no record whatsoever they were 
adopted, yet the council says they were. They have no papers, no 
facts that they were adopted and we have got the papers to prove we 
were not adopted. I just wonder how we could be adopted; we were 
already Quapaws. Also I have an uncle. He signed the original 
peace treaty. Great-great uncle, and is a Quapaw member. That was 
a way back. We have those papers. How in the world can we be 
adopted when all our papers state that we are members of the Quapaw 
Tribe and it does not say adopted. 

Mrs. Nipay. Of course, I wish this could be settled more peacefully 
than has been. I am an original allottee. I and the young lady sitting 
right over there are two of the youngest. This is one place I can say 
I am one of the youngest allottees, I believe, yet living. Those papers 
say we are Indians of the Quapaw Tribe and they are signed by the 
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President of the United States. They make a liar out of the President 
of the United States when they say we are not Quapaws. I have also 
papers showing my brother and I are heirs to father’s estate and he 
says he is of Arkansas descent, a Quapaw Indian of the Quapaw 
Tribe of Arkansas descent, and our family did not come to Oklahoma 
until 1865, and as that is my father’s people and the allotments were 
given out, I believe, in 1894, I was born in 1893, just got there in time. 
My brother, who is 2 years younger, did not get an allotment. So I 
do not know why we should not share in it as long as our people all 
say we are Quapaws. I do not know a thing in the world about people, 
ny of white blood. I have no opinion concerning that. I do not 
now. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Suapr. I think it ought to be paid to one who has got the allot- 
ments. 

Mr. Epvmonpson. It ought to be paid to the allottees? 

Mr. Suarr. One-fourth Indian. 

Mrs. Sicter. There would be a very few then. Have a lot of Indian 
blood, but not Quapaws. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. King, do you want to summarize now in just 
a few minutes the position of the group that you are with here on the 
points on which you are in agreement ! 

Mr. Kine. Well, most have already said that anything that the re- 
stricted members want they would go along, or the blood group, the 
majority of the restricted members and we would like to have, as I 
said before, full staff up there. As I said before, representatives 
should have more authority, change in title or something to get things 
expedited up there. 

The turnpike that is coming through is going through many of our 
individual allotments and that is throwing work on the Indian office 
to clear up and put on black some of the reservations behind. We feel 
that you could kind of hurry up the Indian department and checking 
out these papers. 

As I said before, we all want to find out for sure on who will be 
eligible to participate in this thing. Like I told them up there they 
may find out from ourselves that I may be Osage or Potawatomi or 
something. If that is the case, then all right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I can assure you you will have an argument with 
some Osages about getting on their roll. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Kino. You see my grandfather was an Osage. 

We feel that we turn everything over to this man over here. Now 
the council says we abide by any decision on what the Secretary of 
the Interior put down, that we would not raise no fuss on it. The 
ones of Quapaw blood. If they have Quapaw blood we do not put 
no fuss up. And we will accept the original adopted allottees but 
we will not accept their ieteniedie because they are not of Quapaw 


blood or they are white. That is about all we have to say. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much for coming up before the 
committee. 

Mrs. Holden, state your name, please. 

Mrs. Hotpen. Edalyn Holden, Miami. 

The question I asked a while ago. The Miami Tribe also has a 
claim in to the Government. And the adopted Miamis into the 
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Quapaw Tribe, which would they be entitled to draw the settlement 
from? The Quapaws will not claim us. And he forgot to mention 
that part of the adoptions of the Miamis into the Quapaw Tribe were 
paid. My grandfather bought—let’s see, my dad, three sisters, two 
brothers, and my father, he paid for their adoption into the Quapaw 
Tribe because in Miami allotments were all taken up and that is where 
they received their allotments, through this payment through the 
adoption to the Quapaw Tribe to get their allotments. So why should 
we not be entitled to get from Quapaws? They accepted our money 
for adoption. 

I do not know how many of them paid to be adopted, but I know my 
family did. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That was your father or grandfather? 

Mrs. Hotpen. My grandfather—my grandmother was Indian, and 
they paid because they had the 6 children, 3 girls and 3 boys, paid to 
have them adopted into the Quapaw Tribe. My father would have 
been 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is he living now? 

Mrs. Houtpen. No; he died 4 years ago. But his 3 sisters and 2 
brothers are still living. 

Mr. Epmonpson. As I understood Mr. King’s statement, they would 
not object to the sisters and the brothers who are living, but they 
would object to you as a child of the original adopted Quapaw. 

Mrs. Hotpen. Miami Indians are holding their meeting September 3 
for election of new chief. Would I be entitled to go to that Miami 
meeting and participate in this election? Am I Miamian or a 
(luapaw ¢ 

Mr. Epmonpson. You certainly pose a question which I would have 
a hard time answering, and I imagine it would be something that you 
would have to take up with the Miami Tribe. 

Mrs. Hotpen. I thought maybe the chief would probably be here, 
and I asked him over a year ago about the question of if I would be 
entitled to draw from the Miami Tribe in case whenever they did get a 
settlement, and he said, “I could not tell you.” 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you are of Miami blood 

Mrs. Hotpen. I am. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And not recognized by the tribe in which 
adopted 

Mrs. Houpen. I was on Quapaw rolls 44 years. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You have never been on the Miami rolls, have 
you? 

Mrs. Hotpen. No; my father was never on Miami roll. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That is one of the things that makes Oklahoma 
Indian law very interesting, I will tell you. 

Do you have anything further you wanted to do besides confound 
the committee here? 

Mrs. Hotpen. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mr. Jack Scott of Okmulgee. 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Woodrow Sapp. Mr. Sapp, will you state 
your name, home address, for the record, and if you have someone with 
you, have him identify himself, please. 
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STATEMENT OF WOODROW SAPP, COLCORD, OKLA., AND REV. BERT 
SPADE, KENWOOD, OKLA. 


Mr. Sarr. Woodrow Sapp, Colcord, Okla. 

Reverend Spapr. Bert Spade, Kenwood, Okla. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Sarr. Our statement is we had a meeting for the committee of 
the Cherokee Tribe of the Kenwood area and reservation. They would 
like this statement said here. All Indian Cherokees would like and 
work for the committee of the Indian workers from Washington, 
D. C., would come around and visit the Indian area for them to see 
with their own-eyes the way the Indians are living. That is what we 
were chose for to come up here and talk to these Indian Commission. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Where is this community that you want to have 
visited, Mr. Sapp. 

Mr. Sapp. About 19 miles from Kenwood. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Just where is that from here? What route would 
be followed from here? 

Mr. Sarr. No. 10. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that on the other side of Tahlequah ? 

Mr. Sapp. Yes, sir, about 30 miles north of Tahlequah, about 15 
miles south of Jay in Delaware County. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am quite sure, Mr. Sapp, with a little advance 
notice of your desire in that connection that the committee would have 
wanted to go there. I am equally sure that the schedule for the re- 
mainder of time in Oklahoma is going to make it impossible for the 
committee as a whole to go there. However, I will ask the committee 
to commission me to visit that area as a representative of the com- 
mittee to report to it, if that will meet with your wishes on it, because 
I will be back here after the Anadarko hearing tomorrow. The 
remainder of the committee has to go on to Arizona, Montana, Idaho, 
South Dakota, in the next week or 10 days, so I know they will not as 
a whole find it possible. 

Mr. Sarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will ask the committee’s authority to make an 
official committee trip there and to report back to the committee, if 
that meets with your approval. 

Mr. Sapp. Yes, sir; that does. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will do that. Thank you for coming in. 

Do you have anything further ¢ 

Mr. Sapp. Yes, sir; we have have another one. In this Kenwood 
project, what is right to live on Government property? Is it the 
policy of the project halfbreed or more to live in Indian project over 
there in Kenwood ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you repeat that again, please? 

Mr. Sarre. What we are talking about, they have an Indian Reserva- 
tion at Kenwood. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that the Cherokee Reservation ? 

Mr. Sarr. Yes, sir; that is Cherokee Reservation. And most people 
are living in it now, they are not third Indian blood. We ask them a 
question here: Is it half-breed or more to live in them houses? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will ask Mr. Fickinger if he can answer that 
question for us. 
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Mr. Ficxtneer. Briefly, the Kenwood project is a body of land 
purchased during the rehabilitation days and made available for use 
of the Cherokee Tribe. It has had its ups and downs, I understand, 
for a period of years. Some houses were built on the land. The land 
at present is under the administration of the board of directors of the 
Cherokees themselves, appointed pursuant to an agreement that they 
have, and the board has been appointed by the area director for the 
purpose of administering lands. 

I think the board is doing a pretty good job and they are trying to 
straighten the whole thing out because it had been allowed over a 

eriod of a good many years to get into not the best of shape anyway, 
and I think the thing is moving ahead. 

Now the matter of who is permitted to have an assignment for lease 
of this land, if it is not assigned, is a matter for determination or at 
least recommendation by this board of directors. And I think the 
answer to the gentleman’s question is to check with the board of 
directors, 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you understand that ? 

Mr. Sarr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Has the board of directors made any ruling on 
that that you know about? 

Mr. Sapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. What is their ruling? 

Reverend Srape. The ruling about this here rent—as far as I know, 
if Indian project be set up for the Cherokee Indians, now they are 
mostly probably white people. They are bringing the white people 
‘in in place of Indians. We have a lot of Indians in young generation. 
It seems to me like the younger generation ought to be in those projects 
to get any benefits out of it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is the board of directors bringing in non-Indians? 

Reverend Srape. That was the statement here last Tuesday night 
when we had a little meeting down there. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How do they pick the board of directors? Are 
they appointed or elected or how do they get their office? 

Reverend Spapr. They are appointed. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you know by whom ? 

Reverend Spape. I think by—I couldn’t give you the name of the 
leader there. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Fickinger, can you tell us? 

Mr. Ficxincer. They were recommended to the area director by 
the Cherokee executive committee, and I appointed them pursuant to 
ihe authority that we have. I think that they are doing a prety good 
ob. 
One part of the problem has been that the lands have not been used, 
they have been assigned to Indian families in some instances. They 
have, in turn, moved off and subleased them to somebody else, in some 
instances non-Indians, and the board of directors is trying to 
straighten that out. I think they are going to do it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is there any authority under which the board of 
directors can give non-Indians land to work and live on in that area? 

Mr. Ficxtneer.. If there is no suitable Indian tenants, rather than 
leave the lands lie idle, they have authority to lease them until such 
time as they can make available suitable Indian families. 
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I am not in a position at the moment to be able to give you an 
answer to what ratio exists there. It is my impression that the ratio 
is much less than indicated, but I would not want to attempt to refute 
these gentlemen without checking the records. 

Mr. Haury. You spoke about the committee giving you authority. 
I think it would be a situation, Mr. Chairman, and I am sure the 
committee will agree you should look into. It seems to me that the 
remedy lies within the tribal council itself, working it out under the 
administrative proposition, but I would appreciate your going down 
there and looking into the situation and giving us a report. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I certainly will. 

Mr. Sarr. I think one reason why the people who lived in there 
have moved is on account of rent, just what he said. If they have 
committee come down and found out how the people lived down 
there—they are unable to pay this rent. The rent went so high they 
could not stay in. That is one reason they moved off. 

Another thing, the way it runs now it is still up higher than what 
it was. In places the building is pretty well worn out. It is not like 
it was when first put up. It is pretty well worn and getting pretty 
old, and those farms are pretty well gone and got a lot of improve- 
ments to put back in. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The chairman has just given me a request to go 
into that area and to examine it and report to the committee on it. 
So that will be done in the very near future. We will go in and look 
at the situation, and we will be in a position then to confer with the 
area director about future renting out there. I hope it will be worked 
out to your satisfaction. 

Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Sapp. I also want to know about the restrictions. We heard 
so much rumor down there about removing the restrictions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We have just passed a bill, which has been signed 
into law, which extends the restrictions of the Five Civilized Tribes 
for the lifetime of the original allottees in the case of original allot- 
tees or until otherwise provided by law in the case of people who are 
holding as heirs and descendants of original allottees. So your re- 
strictions definitely have been extended beyond 1956. The President 
signed the bill a month or so ago—a couple of months ago. That 
does provide some new features as far as the law is concerned which 
might be of interest to you. We have copies of that law in my office 
downstairs. If you would like to get a copy of it, as long as the 
supply lasts, we will supply it to you, and we will send for more if 
we run out. So if you want to stop by and pick up a copy of that 
law, it will be supplied. 

Mr. Sapp. Another question brought up at the meeting was where 
did the money come, where appropriate money to work on this project 
on Indian reservation ¢ 

Mr. Epmonpson. I did not follow that. 

Mr. Sapp. The question was, Where is money coming from to make 
these roads over there in the reservation? They disregard any work 
since the reservation put in there. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We have an appropriation for roads. There is 
a road section in this area office. As to whether anything is planned 
in that area, I will have to refer to Mr. Fickinger. Can you give us 
any opinion on that? 
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Mr. Fickincer. I cannot tell you right off whether there is any- 
thing planned in the immediate Kenwood area. There have been 
roads built there, and there are roads planned in the eastern section 
here and also down in the southern part of the State within the limits 
of the funds that are available to us for roads. Those funds are 
appropriated by the Congress ; they are not tribal funds. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would suggest, if you have a particular need for 
a certain road in a certain area, that you come in and confer with 
Mr. Fickinger and with the Roads Office here and give them your 
plans and your needs in the roads field, and let us know what they 
are, too, so we can confer with them about it. 

Mr. Sapp. That is all we want to know. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you gentlemen for coming. You traveled 
a good distance, know. Weare very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Sapp. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. While he has not indicated a desire to be a witness, 
I would like to recognize the presence in the courtroom of another 
distinguished attorney who has served as a member of the Five Tribes 
Intertribal Council and also as attorney for the Cherokees, Mr. Earl 
Boyd Pierce, who is present here today. 

Weare very glad to have you present. 

Mr. Prerce. I am glad to be here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The last time I saw him was in Washington in con- 
nection with Cherokee business. 

At his side is a distinguished counsel who has indicated a desire to 
be heard as a witness, Mr. Jack Davidson of Keota. 


STATEMENT OF JACK DAVIDSON, KEOTA, OKLA. 


Mr. Davipson. Mr. Chairman and honorable colleagues and mem- 
bers of the Bureau, I have often said in meetings such as this I recall 
General Custer’s famous last words, “I wonder where all these damned 
Indians came from.” [ Laughter. | 

As a representative of the Choctaw Tribe of people, I want to wel- 
come you most heartily back to Oklahoma. 

It was a privilege on my part to appear before you gentlemen in 
regard to the bill regarding restrictions. Today that I read in the 
Associated Press of where the committee had passed upon this bill, 
passed through Congress, and the Senate, signed by the President of 
the United States, was one of the greatest efforts that I believe in my 
lifetime has been made in regard to the Indian people of Oklahoma. 

I want to thank you from the bottom of my heart, Congressman 
Edmondson, for your i and your colleagues. 

I think one of the principal issues we, the Choctaws, have faced for 
a number of years has been the removal of restrictions, and as my great 
chief just spoke this morning, the old-age assistance that is affecting 
my people. My people are very different financially than my good 
friend John Shaw’s people, the Osages. We think of them in terms 
of oil wells, Cadillac automobiles, and a high standard of living, but 
we of the Choctaws are very poor people. “We come down from the 
hills in eastern Oklahoma where the standard of living is very poor. 

Our old and our senior citizens—I would like to say, Congressman, 
our senior, senior citizens of the State of Oklahoma—the Indian. I 
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think that he should have that term bestowed upon him because this 
great State of ours was promised to him as long as the water ran 
and grass grew. 

When my forefathers came here—and I am proud to say that I am 
of a family that is grassroots of this State. And I want you to think 
as time goes along of the aged. When you began to take the land 
away from the Indians it is like removing the bark from the oak tree 
that stands on the hillside that is battered with weather and wind and 
the heat through the days and the years. It is a shame by legislation 
to have that Indian to sell that precious land that belongs to him. You 
have a great responsibility. When you begin to take the land away 
from the Indian, when you begin to talk about the restrictions, you 
are beginning to talk about the beginning of the end of a race of 
people. 

I would like to say that the Choctaws have worked most harmo- 
niously, I would say, in the last year with the area office here. We 
respect the area director and his assistants most highly. We all 
learned to love Miss Hayes. I think really she wins men’s hearts over 
in such a way that we are all willing to go right along with her. I 
think Miss Hayes has been an asset to this office. 

We have also enjoyed in the Choctaws for the last 7 years in choos- 
ing the chieftain of our tribe. Now we enjoy, the Choctaws, having an 
old-time election and let the best man win the election for the chieftain. 

My present chief, Mr. Belvin, I think has enjoyed that for about 
7 years, is that not right? 

Mr. Betvry. Right. 

Mr. Davinson. And the Choctaws want to continue. I would like to 
impress that on you. We have had—pardon the expression—a hell of 
a time with regard to referendums and our elections, but we enjoy 
that, and you can go to the rank and file of the Choctaws, and he will 
say, “I like to vote for my chieftain.” ‘That’s the way the Choctaws 
feel. 

We want to welcome you, as I say again, most heartily and wish 
you could come to our powwow that we have in Tuskahoma, Labor 
Day. 

I want to thank you for this privilege of speaking in behalf of my 
people. Thank you. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Thank you very much. 

I might insert at this point that one of the reasons we were success- 
ful in getting an extension bill passed was the fact that so many elo- 
quent Indian people came at great sacrifice to themselves all the way 
to Washington to appear before the Senate and the House committees 
and to argue with great effectiveness the need for that bill; and one of 
those who did a wonderful job up there was Jack Davidson, and I was 
very pleased that he could appear before the committee today. 

Mr. Davison. Thank you. 

wet Epmomneon. Mr. Mike. Will you identify yourself for the 
record 


STATEMENT OF A. H. MIKE, CREEK TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. Mixer. A. H. Mike, Creek Tribe of Indians, Route 240. 
Mr. Epmonpson. Go ahead and forget about that reporter because 
he will get what you are saying. 
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Mr. Mixe. I am very happy to be here to be present to look in the 
faces of Members of our Congress, especially our own Congressman, 
and then to meet members of this Commission along with him. It 
makes a member of the Creek Tribe of Indians very happy. 

But there is one thing that I want, and I know I am speaking for 
the rest of my people. Like all Indians we need money, and I want 
payment, I want it on the basis of the treaties agreed upon, and I want 
it for all the members of my tribe. 

I was born October 5, 1874, over there in the valley. On the 5th 
of October next, this next October, I will be 81 summers young, and I 
don’t seem very old. But I really want a settlement. 

I remember when Mr. Cleveland was President we requested pay- 
ment for the land sold to the United States in the western part of what 
is now Oklahoma, and Mr. Cleveland was the first man that said, “I 
want those Indians to get their money.” And he never rested until 
the bill was passed. There was appropriations that were made, and 
then the Congress was stingy enough to cut that appropriation in two 
portions and made one payment at one time and one at another. We 
only got $1.25 an acre for it. You know, when you think about the 
values now it looks like a big steal. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Some of the richest oil land in Oklahoma was 
Creek land. 

Mr. Mise. That is right. On Agency Hill the United States Gov- 
ernment leased a tract of land for the benefit of the Indian agency. 
They established that agency in 1875 by putting up a rock building 
there. Of course, most of the work was done by members of the 
Creek Tribe of Indians. I knew some of the men that built the 


wells and cisterns and helped to do lots of the work around there. 
Knew them perenne The days have gone for a long time. 


Not very long before there was a meeting of the members of the 
Five Tribes claiming they wanted to establish a museum on Agency 
Hill. I hope those people who establish that museum will remember 
that we are all Indians and that all Indians must have a privilege 
to enjoy that museum, to present the things they would like to show 
there to people who come and go. You know the people from the 
outside of this State would like to know the truth about us. 

For 5 years I was superintendent down on Agency Hill of a school 
conducted by the Creek Tribe of Indians for the benefit of the so-called 
freedmen. They were Indians as well as freedmen. There was no 
such thing as so-called freedmen then because we did not have a 
separation; we all went to school together. 

Another Indian orphan home was established over at Okmulgee. 
That is a part of the agricultural system of the State of Oklahoma. 

Prior to statehood I spent 15 years in the schoolroom, 2 of those 
years in the Choctaw country. 

Mr. Bacone was the district trustee of the area at that time. The 
Choctaws had district trustees instead of superintendents over their 
schools. Mr. Williams was the district trustee up in the next district. 
We all got along harmoniously. There were white people, Indians, 
Negroes. We mixed Negroes and Indians, Indians and Negroes and 
whites and so on, but we never objected to anybody going to school. 
We wanted everybody to be educated, just as I want everybody in 
Oklahoma to get an education. I don’t want it to be a half-education. 
I want our State to be the equal in education of New York or Con- 
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necticut or Massachusetts or Alabama or Georgia or Mississippi. 
That is what I want. 

Gentlemen, I beg you to do everything you can to see that this 
payment is made to the individual members of the tribe and especially 
the loyal Creeks of the Creek Tribe of Indians. It was they who 
held this part of the country for the support of the United States 
Government at a time when everybody was disagreeing. Some of my 
people were on one side and some of them on the other. 

My father was a member of the Confederacy. For 90 days he served 
faithfully and was discharged honorably, and then he joined the 
side of the Union and served to the end of the war, just as honorably. 
That is the kind of life that the Creek kind of Indians have always 
lived, loyal to the people they deal with. 

The Creeks were the only ones who had a Congressman in the 
Confederate Congress. Samuel Benton Callahan, who lived right 
here in the city, was Congressman for the Creek Tribe of Indians 
in the Confederate Congress, served faithfully and went on through. 
He suffered somewhat of a disappointment. He, like other persons 
in the South and Southwest, had certain ideas, but when he found 
that the United States Government was oposed to that and thought 
differently, he willingly came over and joined the side of the Union 
when the fight was over. 

That is what we want. We want you to remember that we are 
loyal Creeks and we love you, white brothers, just like you love your 
children. 

It was said once that we want to fight you to keep you from having 
lands that you would like to have for homes. That wasn’t true. 
The reason why my people fought and the reason we ess 
people who came into this country was because some inbred bad 
white and black men came to this country and went out killing Indians 
and taking their property. That’s what made my people fight, what 
made my people feel the Government of the United States was not 
protecting them. 

On the basis of removal from the old country in Alabama and 
Georgia the agreement was made that my people would be protected 
in their venture out here while the Government knew these lands were 
the lands of the Plains Indians and not the lands of the Five Tribes 
or the United States Government. But when the trade was made 
and my ancestors agreed to it, they advised us younger people to keep 
that promise. That was a promise that we made and all of us are 
supporting that promise. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Mike. I can assure you that 
the Creek payments will be made as soon as it is possible to get this 
appropriation to finance it, and that will be, I am sure, the first order 
of Lectnine in the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Mixer. And will it be made according to the treaty stipulation ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. All I can say on that is that the bill provides it 
shall be distributed according to law. 

Mr. Mire. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And it will be in that way, I am sure. 

Has Mr. Jack Scott come in yet? 

(No response. ) 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. George J. Captain, representing the Eastern 
Shawnees. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. CAPTAIN, SECRETARY, EASTERN 
SHAWNEE TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Caprain. As the representative of the Eastern Shawnee Tribe 
of Oklahoma, it is my duty and pleasure to present to this honorable 
committee the various problems of our tribe. 

The most serious problem confronting us at this time is the pro- 
posed termination of Federal supervision of our tribe. Our tribe 
is opposed to termination in its present form. First of all, we desire 
an accounting of all treaties and business transactions between our 
tribe and the Federal Government. Since the Federal Government 
has admitted that it does owe our tribe and many other tribes moneys 
that they have never paid, we feel that termination should not take 
place until these debts have been settled. We have kept our end of 
the treaties, and we believe that the Federal Government should keep 
faith in itself by making these payments, which are justly due us. At 
the present rate these claims are being settled, most of the old-time 
Indians will long be gone, and they are the most deserving. 

Section 5 (b) of the proposed bill states that the Secretary will 
appoint one or more trustees for the liquidation of tribal property. 
We think that our business committee is qualified to sell our 60 acres 
of land; if we are not, we cannot possibly be ready for termination. 

We request that answers of all questions from Indians be furnished 
to them. 

That is all Ihave tosay. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. John Curley. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CURLEY, FAIRFAX, OKLA. 


(The committee found it impossible to record statements of Mr. 
Curley verbatim because of the incoherent manner in which Mr. Cur- 
ley testified. However, he in essence stated that the interests of his 
wife, Theresa Curley, have been mishandled: that she has been de- 
frauded of valuable lands and oil interests. That Albert MecCartlin 
(Cherokee 31239, full blood) disappeared and no one knows what 
became of him; he believes he was killed by someone who wished to 
beat him out of his restricted lands which had many oil wells on it, 
and that his wife has failed to receive her share of the lands and oil 
interests to which she is entitled from his estate. 

(Mr. Curley asked that an investigation of this matter be made and 
an accounting of funds to which his wife is entitled be made.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Fickinger, are you acquainted with this 
particular case? 

Mr. Ficxtncer. Mr. Edmondson, I never heard of it until just 
now. Perhaps others have. I do not know. It is a complete sur- 
prise to me. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would appreciate it if you would check the files 
on it and give us a report in connection with this case. 

Mr. Fick1ncer. We will give you a report on it. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Curley. It will be investigated. 
We will investigate your case and find out what we can about it. 

Mr. Harry. May I suggest that immediately after the statement 
made by the gentleman the findings that may be sent to the com- 


mittee be included in the record at this point? 
Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
MUSKOGEE AREA OFFICE, 
Muskogee, Okla., January 10, 1956. 


Hon. James A. HALEY, 
Chairman, Subcommitte on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hatey: During your hearings in Muskogee on some Indian mat- 
ters, a Mr. John Curley testified ; and, at the conclusion of his remarks, it was 
requested of me that I submit a written report to the committee on the subject 
of Mr. Curley’s testimony. We have a fairly extensive file in this office including 
considerable correspondence with Mr. Curley. The gist of Mr. Curley’s corre- 
spondence is to the effect that he feels his wife, who is a member of the Cherokee 
Tribe, was entitled to share in the inheritance from a deceased uncle, Mr. Albert 
McCartlin, and that she has been cheated out of a very valuable inheritance. 

Mr. Albert MeCartlin was a fullblood Cherokee, enrolled opposite roll No. 
31239. The record discloses that Mr. McCartlin disappeared from his allotment 
in Washington County, Okla., somewhere in the neighborhood of 1934 and has 
never been heard from since. Accordingly, in May of 1945 the District Court of 
the United States for the Northern District of Oklahoma heard a case for parti- 
tion filed by William McCartlin et al. v. Albert McCartlin et al. (No. 1478 Civil). 
The court found that “the defendant, Albert McCartlin, was living near his allot- 
ment in Washington County, Okla.; that he disappeared and departed from his 
home and has never been heard from since by any of his relatives or friends; 
that at the time he was in poor health, that he was always a law-abiding citizen 
and never in any trouble, and that no tidings have been received from the said 
Albert McCartlin since 1934; that his relatives and friends have made due and 
diligent search and inquiry but have received no information as to his where- 
abouts and that he is now presumed to be legally dead. 

“The court further finds that the said Albert MecCartlin left surviving him no 
father, no mother, no wife, no children, and no issue of any deceased child; that 
he never married ; that he did leave as his sole and only heirs, the plaintiffs who 
inherited the following interests in said land, namely: William McCartlin, a 
brother, one-fourth; Nona Henry, nee McCartlin, a sister, one-fourth; Sadie 
Edwards, a half-sister, one-fourth; James Bryant McCartlin, a nephew, one- 
twelfth; John George McCartlin, a nephew, one-twelfth; Glen Roy McCartlin, 
a nephew, one-tewlfth ; and that the above named persons are the sole and only 
heirs of Albert McCartlin, deceased, and are the owners, in said proportions, of 
the above described land, and that said property should be partitioned.” 

The land referred to is described as NEYZNW',; NUSEYNWY, sec. 13, and 
SWYNWY4SWY,;: SEYSEYSWY, sec. 12, T. 25 N. R. 13E., consisting of 80 
acres. Subsequent thereto the district court approved and confirmed a sale of 
the said property after proper legal notice and other proceedings had been had 
to Glen Cranor for the sum of $2,200. At the same time, the court approved an 
order taxing costs and distributing the assets to the interests indicated above 
and such interests were paid. 

It should be noted in this connection that Mr. William McCartlin who received 
a one-fourth interest from his brother’s estate is the father of Teresa Curley nee 
McCartlin (wife of John Curley). Mr. William McCartlin is enrolled as a full- 
blood Cherokee, opposite roll No. 31238 and is still living. 

The above-described 80 acres allotted to Mr. Albert McCartlin lies in what is 
known as the old Hogshooter Oil Pool and it was originally leased November 6, 
1905, and approved on April 8, 1907, at a 10 percent royalty. There appears to 
have been one oil well drilled somewhere around 1910 and production was secured 
from this lease during the years 1918 through 1923. In 1918 the well was making 
approximately 200 barrels per year; in 1920, approximately 120 barrels; in 1921, 
92 barrels; and in 1922, 80 barrels. In 1923 there was only 1 run of 36 barrels. 
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This lease expired November 11, 1920, but the lessee was permitted to continue 
operating the lease due to the fact that the address of the lessor (Mr. Albert 
McCartlin) was unknown. The Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. was the lessee and 
in 1923 they were given permission to plug the well. Our records do not dis- 
close that this tract was ever again leased for oil while owned by the allottee. 

It is our estimate that at the time of the sale of this property in 1945 and 
during the years just previously thereto, it would appear that the area was con- 
sidered as being depleted and the mineral worth at that time would appear to 
have a value varying from “no appreciable value” to a “nominal value” of 
$1 to $2 per acre. : 

I trust that this report of facts will serve the purpose of the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut L. Fickinaer, Area Director. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is Mr. Frank Tom-Pee-Saw here ? 

Mr. Tom-Prs-Saw. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Come forward please, Mr. Tom-Pee-Saw. Would 
you give your name and address to the reporter, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK TOM-PEE-SAW, PARSONS, KANS., SECRE- 
TARY, LEAGUE OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. Tom-Prer-Saw. My name is Frank Tom-Pee-Saw, member of 
the Cherokee Tribe. My address is 410 North 14th Street, Parsons, 
Kans. I am at present and have been for the past 18 consecutive 
years secretary of the League of North American Indians, an organi- 
zation that is nonprofit, charitable, humanitarian, incorporated for 
such activity. 

I would like to say that the members of the League of North 
American Indians, whose names are inscribed on the stationery sent 
to Mr. Haley and Mr. Edmondson, none of us get any salary. We 
work on a humanitarian basis for Indians who are in need. 

My reason for coming down to this city is that several Creek In- 
dians and freedmen both have asked me to intercede or make some 
inquiries concerning the reasons a bill is authorized to make distribu- 
tion of funds for the Creek Indians. I believe the bill is known as 
H. R. 4367. 

In reviewing this bill, section 5 of said bill provides: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $200,000 to remain available until ex- 


pended, for necessary expenses incident to the distribution of funds authorized 
by this Act. 


Section 6 states further that: 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue rules and regulations 
necessary for the purposes of this Act. 

What many of these people were confused about is the source from 
which this money arises, comes from a judgment fund, and if the 
Indians won the judgment in the courts, do the courts not require that 
the successful litigant not pay the cost of the court or any incident 
expenses thereafter. Isn’t that a fact? 

Is there a lawyer in here that can answer that question? Is there 
a lawyer in here anywhere ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Tom-Pee-Saw, suppose you just make your 
statement here and we will do the questioning. 

Mr. Tom-Pre-Saw. All right. That is question No. 1. 

Question No. 2: The United States Court of Claims in Appeals 
Docket No. 7, decided February 6, 1951, Loyal Band, a Group of Creek 
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Indians, and the Loyal Creek Freedmen’s Committee on Relationship 
of Joseph W. Brown et al. v. the United States—was remanded 
back to the Court of Claims, who decided it, and the United States 
Court of Claims decided that they owed these Indians an additional 
$600,000. Then the thing that is most interesting to a larger number of 
Creek Indians and Creek Freedmen—and when I say Creek Indians 
and Creek Freedmen, I speak, I believe, legally, because the judges in 
rendering this decision state on page 2, paragraph 3: 

The roll of Creek Indians and Creek Freedmen made pursuant to the treaty of 
June 14, 1866 (14 Stat. 785), contained 1,523 names. 

In further reviewing the final roll of the Creek Indians, as was 
requested of me by several Indians, we find there is a difference—I 
wish you would please observe what I am saying—of 81 names as 
provided in the final roll of April 26, 1906, and the supplemental 
roll that is known as the alphabetical roll. 

There are 81 Indians, Creek Indians, less on the final alphabetical 
roll than there are on the original roll. 

Then we go further and we find there are 209 less Freedmen on the 
final, known as the index, roll as compared with the original roll as 
authorized and approved by the Congress of the United States. 

What are you gentlemen going to do with this differential of 81 
names of Indians who just went up in the air and never did come back 
and 209 Freedmen who went up in the air and never did come down 
any more? Which of these rolls are you going to use to make the 
distribution when you finally do? Are you going to use the original 
roll approved by the act of April 26, 1906? Are you going to use the 
alphabetical roll known as the index? 

This poses a very difficult problem. Many Indians are looking for- 
ward to the payment. 

By the act of 1901 there was provision reached between the United 
States and Creek Indians whereby that any one individual Creek 
Indian who failed to receive the amount of land due him under that 
agreement of March 20, 1901, that he will receive at the rate of $6.50 
per acre for each acre of which he was deficient. 

There is a large number of Indians got no land nor no money, 
and I understand there are Freedmen in the same position. 

Mr. Secretary states in his report to the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Sam Rayburn, there were 1,172 adjudicated claims due but had not 
been paid. A lot of these Indians want to know who is due a payment 
and how much. 

There is a full amount, on the basis of 160 acres valued at $6.50 
an acre, with 4 percent interest accruing thereupon from the date 
of the time these adjudicated cases were made by the court, namely, 
these are 4-percent funds, $144,000 awarded the Creek Nation under 78 
Court of Claims 474, December 4, 1933, in amount of $144,106.01. 
Another one in the amount of $273,996.46, Creek Nation judgment 
awarded May 24, 1924, Forty-third United Statutes at Large, page 139. 
This is also 4-percent fund. 

I understand that the last compilation of the interest was as of 1951; 
is that not correct? 1951, the last compilation of interest on these 
accured amounts ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will have to refer that to the Department of the 
Interior here. I could not tell you. 
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Mr. Tom-Per-Saw. From the records I have, the last report is 1951. 

Now what is in the mind of many Indians—and you know your- 
self that most Indians are very bashful, they do not like to talk, but 
when they get home they talk about it. 

Proceeding further, I shall say to you gentlemen, I am not definitely 
interested in anyone excepting in a general way. I am secretary of 
the League of North American Indians, and I am interested in the 
welfare of all Indians everywhere. I have taken up about 25 or 30 
years of my life studying the Indian treaties. I find there are 389 
treaties recorded on the statute books of the United States. There are 
23 that were made with the Indians in California, and when you 
found gold the Government abrogated every one of them. I want 
you to understand that and listen to that. I want that written up 
in the record. 

There were two treaties made up in the State of Oregon between 1851 
and 1864 where large amounts of timber were acquired from the 
Indians in Oregon and Washington. Those two treaties were abro- 
gated also. I want that in the record. 

Coming back to the Creek Indians, the only thing I am here for is 
I want to know if you gentlemen—when this money is appropriated 
are you going to assess the $200,000 cost of distributing the money 
from the Indians who are not responsible for the delay in this pay- 
ment, or are you going to ask that the Government out of this in- 
clusive fund use Government funds to pay for that distribution ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I can answer that question for you positively. The 
money is being appropriated from the general funds of the United 
States Treasury. It will not be charged against the Indians. So 
you can relax on that point. 

Mr. Tom-Prr-Saw. That is all I wanted to know. 

I have taken a great deal of your time here, but I assure you gentle- 
men and the Creek Indians and all other Indians any time the League 
of American Indians can do anything for you we will be glad to. 

Three years ago in Washington the organization, without cost, 
saved the Indians in California, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, Kansas, 
and North Dakota $72 million worth of property that day. They 
would not have it had it not been for the League of North American 
Indians. We stopped them because we told them that the United 
States Supreme Court in 1851 provided the construction of treaties 
as the peculiar province of the judiciary, and Congress has no con- 
stitutional power to settle rights under treaties. 

Two hundred twenty-four thousand six hundred and sixty-five 
brought in the court of Oklahoma, 10th judicial district, provides this : 

Although the Government with its plenary power over Indians may also 
amend treaties, the United States cannot dispossess an Indian of property rights 
acquired under a treaty. 

There is a broad distinction against abrogating a right, abrogating 
a treaty, and destroying a right acquired under the treaty. Those are 
the things we are talking about in the treaty of 1866. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harry. At this point in the record I would like to include, or 
at least for the files, a statement or letter written to me as chairman 
of the committee by the gentleman who has spoken. I would like to 
make it a part of the file. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered at this point. 
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(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is Mr. Cornelious Andy here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mrs. Effie Jones. Do you have someone with you? 

Mrs. Jonrs. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have them identify themselves and then proceed. 


STATEMENTS OF MRS. EFFIE JONES, JAY, OKLA.; JOE STAR, 
COLCORD, OKLA.; AND PEARL SMITH 


Mrs. Jones. Mrs. Effie Jones, Jay, Okla. 

Mr. Srar. Joe Star, Colcord, Okla., route 1. 

Mrs. SmitrH. Mrs. Pearl Smith. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will you proceed with your statement please, Mrs. 
Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. I have just come up here to ask about grants for the 
Indians for vocational training for adults, if there is anything that 
could be done for this purpose. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I might say on that point there are several bills 
before the committee which recognize the need for a greatly expanded 
program in that field and which I believe will be receiv ing considera- 
tion by the committee in the next session. 

As to the present program, I wonder if Mr. Fickinger would com- 
ment on that, particularly on the program at Okmulgee. 

Mr. Ficktncer. We have, of course, practically no money at all for 
straight-out grants. We have a small amount for educational loans. 
However, we have been w orking with the Veterans’ Administration 
in connection with returned veterans, and have been working with the 
college over here at Okmulgee, which is a branch of the State agri- 
cultural college, working with them in getting veterans trained for 
jobs. That is not going very far, 1 will grant you, and certainly there 
is some need for some expanded educational program, particularly 
among the adults, the young adults, in my opinion. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I might state, on that point, that in the appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior in the 83d Congress we 
were successful in adding a million dollars to the program for the 
particular purpose of vocational education for Indians on the House 
side, and in the other party we ran into some problems in connection 
with the overall ceiling that had been placed on educational funds, 
and the conclusion was that the increase of a million dollars in voea- 
tional education would have to be taken from the educational funds 
for the operation of these boarding schools and other educational pro- 
grams for the Indian children. So that million dollars which we had 
endeavored to place in the program was subsequently lost in the appro- 
priation bill in the 83d Congress. I am sure this Congress is going to 
see a renewed attempt to increase the amount of money for that 
purpose. 

Mrs. Jones. For adults? 

Mr. Epmonpson. For adult vocational education; yes, ma’am. We 
have a very fine school over at Okmulgee, Agricultur al and Mechanical 
Tech which is doing a wonderful work in ‘that field in rehabilitating 
large numbers of adults and putting them in useful trades and occupa- 
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tions, but there is a need for more money for it, and I am glad you 
have come here to point that out for this committee. 

Mrs. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Unfortunately, our committee does not appropri- 
ate the money. It recommends the programs and then there is a sepa- 

‘ate committee, the Committee on Appropriations, which appropri- 
ates the money for the program. 

Mrs. Jones. I understand. 

Mr. Epmonpson. So we will have to do some work with the Appro- 
priations Committee. I think you already have strong support for 
your idea in this committee. 

Mrs. Jones. I also want to ask about loans for homes for the In- 
dians. Is there anyway or anything, anyway that the Indians can 
get loans for homes or for land / 

Mr. EpMonpson. As I understand it, the loan programs both of the 
Veterans’ Administration and also of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration are both available to Indian people on the same footing as they 
are available to non-Indian people. And in this last Congress we 
expanded the direct-loan program with the Veterans’ Administration 
to provide for additional authority for direct loans in areas such as 
the area which you are from for purchasing farm homes and farm 
lands. That is particularly as to veterans. 

There is no program of direct loans by the Government that I am 
aware of that is being followed in our section for purchase of farms 
and farm homes by the Government. Do you know of any such 
program ¢ 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not know of any in our State. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There is no program outside of the FHA pro- 
gram along that line. 

Do you have any further suggestions ? 

Mrs. Jonzs. No. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We appreciate very much your coming before the 
committee with your suggestions and your ideas, and I think you are 
mentioning very worthwhile things which I personally would like 
very much to see, and I am sure the other members of the committee 
agree with me on it. 

Mrs. Jones. We appreciate it and thank you a lot. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, ma’am. 

In connection with the services which are available to the Indians, 
I wonder if you folks would like to hear a statement from Mr. Fick- 
inger as to the programs which this office does have in those fields. 
Mr. Fickinger, would you make a brief statement for the record on 
that point for the information of these people who are in here asking 
about the programs available? 

Mr. Fickincer. We have several programs, of course, that are avail- 
able. We do have some vacancies from time to time at Haskell Insti- 
tute and Chiloeco, our boarding schools where students do get voca- 
tional training. 

We do have an educational loan program, which is not very exten- 
sive, that is true, but at least it is a token program which makes it 
possible to loan money to students for the purpose of gaining a higher 
education, college education, either in trades or in ‘the professions. 

There are a number of sc holarships available through various 
sources. Various organizations do have opportunities for Indian 
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children, Indian boys and girls, to get a scholarship for attendance 
in a college for advanced training. We are in the process at the 
present time of attempting to pull all of that together. In other 
words, to find out just where these scholarships are available, what 
associations and organizations are providing a scholarship for Indian 
children or other children, including Indian children. 

Many of the churches, for example, offer scholarships, and women’s 
clubs all over the country. We are at this time attempting to bring 
all of that together. 

We had a discussion of this at the intertribal council at the last 
meeting, and Mrs. Hayes of our office is working on that very thing 
now. When it is brought together we will have something pretty 
concrete that we can pass out and let the public generally know. 

[I would like to mention just very briefly in that connection our 
relocation program, which we feel has been particularly successful 
in this area. 

As many of you people do know, and some perhaps do not, there 
is available a program through the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
the locating of Indian families, the breadwinner, so to speak, of 
which is to be placed in an industry somewhere. Funds are made 
available to us so that we can locate an individual in some good 
industry either in skilled work, if he is qualified, or in unskilled 
work. Usually those places are made in the larger cities such as 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, places like that, because that 
is where the larger industries are. 

It is possible when we make a location of that kind for us to pay 
the costs of transportation of the individual and his family to the 
point of work. Also it is possible to make available to them funds 
with which to finance their cost of living for a period of a few weeks 
until they are able to secure an income of their own. 

We have, of course, many Indian placements throughout Oklahoma 
also. Although industries in Oklahoma are not as plentiful, we hope 
one of these days they will be. 

Certainly I think most of the people would prefer to stay at home 
or at least in the general vicinity if the work were available. Lacking 
work opportunities, placements outside of Oklahoma become the next 
best step. 

During this last year closing June 30 this area made 455 placements 
of Indians from this area into industry, into jobs, permanent jobs. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In that connection, Mr. Fickinger, I think the 
man in charge of your program is here, is he not? Could we have 
him stand so people could see him and know he is the man to talk to? 

Mr. Ficxrtncer. That is fine. This is George Fieldshaw, who is 
our area relocation officer. George is doing a very fine job. 

Of that 455 permanent placements there is bound to be some casual- 
ties along the way for various reasons. We feel that the percentage 
in Oklahoma, the Muskogee area at least is very small. As a matter 
of fact, it amounted to 33 during the entire year; 33 out of a total of 
455 we feel is pretty good. 

That does call for some pretty careful screening. We have had a 
world of cooperation from the Indian people on that very subject. 

Mr. Pierce. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 
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Mr. Pierce. My query is this: Mr. Fickinger, what has been the 
response from management in the North with respect to the capabil- 
ities of the Indians you are sending up there and their ability to fit 
into the local picture and do their work? 

Mr. Ficx1neer. Thank you, Earl. I should have mentioned that 
before. Thank you for calling it to my attention. 

I wish you could see some of the letters that we get from employees 
of our Indian people from the Muskogee area. They are asking for 
more and more of the same kind because the people are making good, 
they are doing a swell job in their jobs. The employers, unsolicited, 
frequently write to us about the people they have received. 

I cannot say enough for the idea of the program. I am sure we 
can improve in our administration of it as time goes on. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Fickinger. And 
thank you very much for that suggestion, Mr. Pierce. 

Mrs. Jones. Could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. It is on the free school lunch. There at Jay are the 
Indian children supposed to pay for their lunches? I oan like to 
know whether they do or not. They are charging the Indians for their 
lunches at Jay, and there is a lot of people that cannot pay for their 
lunches, for the children’s lunches, and out in the country they eat 
free. 

Mr. Epmonpson. My understanding on that—and I stand ready to 
be corrected if I am wrong—is that your school lunches are to be paid 
for by the people who are able to pay for them regardless of whether 
they are Indian or non-Indian, and they are supposed to be provided 
at no charge to families, either Indian or non-Indian, who cannot 
afford to pay for them. 

If I am incorrect on that, I would like to be corrected, but that is 
my understanding of it. I do not think an Indian family that is 
unable to pay should be compelled to pay any more than a non-Indian 
family uable to pay should be compelled to pay. 

Mrs. Jones. I just wanted to ask. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Myrtle B. Lawton, give your name and address. 


STATEMENT OF MYRTLE B. LAWTON, BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


Mrs. Lawron. I have such a short question. 

I am Myrtle B. Lawton, Bartlesville, Okla., Delaware. 

What I would like to know is do I have to pay an income tax on my 
homestead ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. On income from your homestead ? 

Mrs. Lawton. Income tax on royalties off of my homestead. That 
is what I want to know. In 1952 I didn’t pay any. 1953 I did and 
1954 I paid, and then the first of this year—I have this letter from 
down here. I will let you read it. It said I didn’t have to pay any 
in Oklahoma City, our treasurer down there says I have to pay. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You are a Cherokee allottee or Seminole? 

Mrs. Lawton. Cherokee allottee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am sure Mr. Fickinger is giving you correct 
information when he writes to you and says the Cherokees and 
Seminoles do not have to pay income tax on income received from 
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their homestead allotments. I am sure that is a correct statment of 
the law. 

Mr. Lawron. I have this letter from Oklahoma City, United States 
Treasurer down there, and they said everything is exempt except 
royalties, and that is what I got the money from. So I have asked 
for a refund for 1954 which amounts to $549. So I just wondered 
which one is right—down here or Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Fickinger, could you elaborate any on that? 
Have they been getting rebates on that, those people who have by error 
paid in on royalty income on homesteads ? 

Mr. Fick1ncer. I cannot tell you whether they are getting rebates 
or not, but I am sure it would be possible to get it. You see, what 
has happened is that the Cherokees and the Seminoles by special 
treaties have a special provision in there which does, as I understand, 
exempt 

Mr. Epmonpson. .All types of income / 

Mr. Fickincer. At least royalty income. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. On homesteads ? 

Mr. Fick1ncer. On homesteads, yes. You would have to make an 
application. 

Mrs. Lawton. I have. 

Mr. Hatey. It takes a little time. 

Mrs. Lawton. I did the Ist of March. 

Mr. EpMonpson. You may be a year getting it. 

Mrs. Lawron. But you think I will get it, 1 am entitled to it? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I believe so; yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Lawron. I am going to send a copy of this letter to Oklahoma 
City. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. I think that will take care of it. 

Mrs. Lawton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Is Mrs. Carrie Vann or Mrs. Bessie Vann here? 

Give your name and address to the reporter, please. 





STATEMENTS OF CARRIE VANN, TULSA, OKLA.; AND BESSIE VANN, 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Mrs. Carrie Vann. Carrie Vann, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mrs. Bessie VaNN. Bessie Vann, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you want to do the talking first or both of you 
want to make a statement ? 

Mrs. Carrre VANN. We just mostly wanted to know was the Govern- 
ment to pay deceased claims. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Deceased claims? 

Mrs. Carrte VANN. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What kind of claim? I do not follow you on 
that. 

Mrs. Brsste Vann. Cherokee claim. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You want to know when the money from the 
Cherokee claim will be distributed ? 

Mrs. Besste Vann. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think there are several different Cherokee law- 
suits on file, and what the status of the individual lawsuits is right 
now I think possibly could best be answered by Mr. Pierce, who is 
attorney for the Cherokees over here. 
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Mr. Pierce. What is the question ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. The question is, When will the Cherokee claims be 
paid? If you could give them an idea of the status of some of the 
Cherokee lawsuits. 

Mrs. Carrie Vann. My mother is Cherokee and father is Cherokee 
freedmen. 

Mr. Pierce. My answer to the question is simply this: That when- 
ever judgment is ultimately recovered and has been final and the 
Congress has appropriated the money to pay it, then the proceeds of 
that judgment, in whatever amount is ultimately awarded, will be 
distributed through the office of the area director here. Solely since 
the present policy is, and the present law of distribution is, that the 
descendants of enrolled members of the tribe will be paid, the possi- 
bility will follow that the descendants of freedmen will also be given 
their rightful share. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Could I interrupt at this point. Have any of the 
Cherokee suits been reduced to judgment as yet ? 

Mr. Prerce. No. We have taken two suits, Mr. Congressman, to 
the Supreme Court of the United States without success. We have 
tried two others without success before the Indian Claims Commission. 
One of those that I recall was appealed to the Court of Claims with 
an adverse judgment to the Cherdines 

We still have 5 suits pending before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion aggregating approximately $50 million. At least 4 of those 5, 
the attorneys who are interested in the prosecution of the claims have 
great confidence in their merits. 

There is a sixth claim pending. It has not been presented formally 
to the Government and the Attorney General, but it will be within the 
next year. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. Does that answer your 
question ¢ 

Mrs. Besstze VANN. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. E. T. Bratcher, identify yourself for the record. 

Have a seat and make such statement as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF E. T. BRATCHER, TULSA, OKLA. 


Mr. Brarcuer. My mother died in 1946. She was a Delaware 
fullblood, and so far up to date I would like to know how long does it 
take them to probate. She didn’t leave any will or anything. There 
are two missing heirs which hold it up for leasing land or anything. 
Oil companies won’t lease with those two missing heirs. We hired 
a lawyer, which they told us down here to do, and he gave up on it and 
said it was in such a mess that he couldn’t do anything about it. We 
would like to know what they can do down here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you discussed it with the area office, with 
Mr. Fickinger? 

Mr. Bratcuer. We have discussed it with the probate attorney here, 
and they told us to get a private attorney, which we did, Richard 
Harris. He gave up because it was in such a mess. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There is a new law respecting long-term leasing 
which will very probably have a provision that will make it possible 
to lease your land in that particular condition as to heirship pending. 
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Mr. Bratcurer. What we would like to do; as far as I can see the 
thing never has really been properly probated. There has never been 
a final settlement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you folks ever gone in and attempted to 
probate it yourself? You say this attorney looked it over. Did he 
file any papers? 

Mr. Bratrcuer. He took it to Oklahoma City to the lawyers’ associ- 
ation or something, and they turned it down, too. So he gave it 
back to us. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How large a piece of land is it? 

Mr. Brarcuer. 160 acres, 250; 160 and another 90 which is surplus, 
and some real estate beside that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is it all in the Muskogee area ? 

Mr. Bratcuer. In Nowata and Washington Counties. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I suggest that you give some additional details 
concerning that property to Mr. Fickinger at the conclusion of this 
hearing, and he will look into it, I am sure, and give us a report 
on it. 

Mr. Brarcuer. We have been down here quite a few miles in the 
last 8 years. They have drug you back and forth, and we can’t find 
out anything. 

Mr. Hatry. You have not had this matter up with this man? 

Mr. Bratcuer. Never even got to see the Indian agent down here. 
This one started about 8 years ago. 

Mrs. Bratcuer. We would like to release this. 

Mr. Evmonpson. Are you Mrs. Bratcher ? 

Mrs. Brarcuer. Yes. We lease this land before they put the dam 
through there. Some of this land will be covered. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It is in the Oolagah Dam area, is it ? 

Mrs. Bratcuer. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is there oil production ? 

Mrs. Bratrcuer. On the 90 there is. On the 150 there had been. 
On the 110 there is a good pocket. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I can understand your desire to have something 
done on it. 

Mrs. Brarcuer. They claim they will close the gates in 1960 and 
= will be about 20 feet under. We have never got any results from 

ere. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You are getting to talk to the top man of the 
area office here today, and I am sure he will look into it. And we 
would like to have a report, if we may, Mr. Fickinger, on this particu- 
lar tract of land, the Bratcher land. 

Mrs. Bratcuer. The Perry Bratcher allotment. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You make it a point to supply land descriptions 
in such additional details as you have on it to Mr. Fickinger at the 
close of this hearing. Write it out now and take it over to him, and 
I am sure we will get a report on it. 

Mrs. Bratcuer. We would like to have a clear title to this land. 
These 2 missing heirs have been gone—it is 22 years now. The 
— give to us clear title and work out some way we can lease this 
and. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There are several possibilities here. There is a 
possibility = can be worked out and a possibility the new leas- 
ing bill will take care of your problem. That has not yet had final 
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action. The House passed one bill and the Senate passed a slightly 
different bill. 

Mr. Mercatr. It has been signed by the President, has it not, Mr. 
Sigler? 

Mr. Sieuer. Yes, it is law. 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to tell what the 
facts are here. When a more careful statement is presented around 
at the area office—— 

Mr. Mercatr. Congressman Edmondson was outlining several pos- 
sibilities that may develop as a result of further information to be 
supplied to Mr. Fickinger. 

Mr. Sieuter. In addition to that, in Oklahoma there is a problem of 
probate in State courts and perhaps that is involved here. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Bratcher, make it a point to get with Mr. 
Fickinger after this powwow today and give him the additional 
facts that he will undoubtedly need in addition to what you have 
given us here. 

Mr. Brarcuer. Thank you, we will do that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Cornelius Andy? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Jack Scott. Has he come in? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Pierce. I wonder if the Congressman would give me the priv- 
ilege of saying a few more words in respect to claims. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Surely. 


STATEMENT OF EARL BOYD PIERCE, CHEROKEE TRIBAL ATTORNEY 


Mr. Pierce. I have asked for this privilege for the reason that I 
personally have had hundreds of letters from members of the Cherokee 
Tribe during the past 6 years concerning the status of our claims, and 
I know there must be thousands of others who are concerned about 
the claims. In view of the fact that I have made a very short state- 
ment, I would like to add to it for possibly 50 or 75 words to clear out 
the record. I would appreciate if it could be put together as part of my 
remarks. 

I want to say this: Prior to 1948 the Cherokee people were blessed 
with having perhaps the finest brace of lawyers of any American 
Indian tribes. Among those attorneys were the late Robert L. Owen, 
who far 24 years served Oklahoma in the Senate of the United States; 
the late Congressman Hastings, who represented this district for 
20 years; and the late Hon. Frank J. Boudinot, who for 50 years was 
their retained and recognized attorney. 

I think the record of the Indian Office in Washington and, I am 
sure, the record of the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court of the 
United States will reveal to any researcher or student of Indian 
history the great work of those lawyers. And one other I have not 
mentioned, Hon. Houston B. Teehee, who passed away very recently 
and who had been a former Treasurer of the United States and held 
every office within the gift of the people of this State with the possible 
exception of Governor, a fullblood Cherokee, an outstanding lawyer. 
He, too, was one of the Cherokee tribal attorneys for many, many 
years, 
68794—56—6 
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Now the records of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the Court of Claims will disclose the work of those men. All of those 
lawyers with the exception of Houston B. Teehee had passed away by 
1948. At a convention in Tahlequah in July of 1948 the Cherokees 
elected another brace of attorneys. I happen to be one of them. 
There are four others. Our engagement was to prosecute whatever 
claims existed in behalf of the Cherokees against the Government 
of the United States. 

We soon found it profitable as well as necessary to check all of the 
litigation that had gone before for more than a century. Some of the 
cases that had been litigated, we relitigated them through the Court 
of Claims—the Indian Claims Commission first and on appeal to the 
Court of Claims. Two of those cases we appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I want the record to show—I know you Members of the Congress 
know but many members of our tribe do not know—that the attorneys 
for the tribe draw no salary. We pay our own expenses. I have 
been to Washington many times, which I have paid out of my own 
pocket. There are no tribal funds _ which we may draw for 
those expenses. Our only way of ever breaking even is to win a law- 
suit. The contract which was approved by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs expressly stipulates that our compensation shall be 
paid out of any recovery ultimately made in one of our cases. 

I wanted that statement to go in this record so that if anyone here- 
after would read the record he could read and see for himself. 

Now the status. As I stated a moment ago, we are pressing the 
cases as fast as we can get them ready. I have worked for 25 years 
personally, not on the claims but in the history of the claims, and I am 
comparably a young man like yourself, but I have spent 25 years. I 
have enjoyed it. If I didn’t, I wouldn’t be doing it. Associated with 
me, of course, as you know, Mr. Edmondson, are Dennis Bushyhead, of 
Claremore; George Norvel, of Tulsa; and Paul Niebell, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; who I consider one of the able attorneys in America on 
Indian matters. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Pierce, I would like to say for the record that 
I have personal knowledge of the diligence with which you have pur- 
sued these claims and of the time and energy and effort you have put 
into them. I think you have done a splendid job. I just wish the 
Government’s attorneys had been as diligent in presenting the Gov- 
ernment’s case in order to make it possible to bring some of those 
cases to more speedy conclusion. 

Mr. Pierce. Thank you. May I add, I have long since forgotten 
about the possibility of recovering any money. I would like to win 
one of them as a matter of principle. 

Mr. Mercatr. May I say to you, Mr. Pierce, not only do I concur 
in everything Congressman Edmondson has said about wishing we had 
more diligence on the part of the Government attorneys in handling 
their side of these Indian claim cases, but I want to say that these 
lawyers all over the western part of the United States who are bringing 
these claims and have devoted a lifetime of practice to the various 
differences in all these Indian claims will never be compensated suffi- 
ciently, and that the Indian people of America owe a great debt to 
them. 
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Mr. Prerce. That is right. 

Mr. Meroatr. There have been some rather outstanding fees paid, 
but the rank-and-file of the Indian compensation attorneys have made 
it a labor of love and the Indians owe a great deal to them. I want 
to congratulate you. 

Mr. Prerce. Thank you, sir. I would not have ever engaged in it 
had I not loved the work. 

Mr. Epmonpson. For the information of the Indian people present 
who may not be aware of it, when I referred to the Government attor- 
neys in connection with this, I want to make it very clear I am speak- 
ing of the Department of Justice attorneys who are charged with this 
responsibility. I notice Mr. Schwabe of the Solicitor’s Office is here 
and several others of the Solicitor’s Office in the Department of the 
Interior. Those gentlemen are not the gentlemen to whom I referred 
when I made the statement regarding the Government attorneys. I 
wish to make that clear for the record. 

Mr. Pierce. I want to add, if I may, a word concerning the attorneys 
in the Department of Justice. 

That staff is headed by Ralph Barney, and the last time I checked 
the staff Mr. Barney only had 13 assistants. There are some 800 differ- 
ent cases pending before the Indian Claims Commission. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Involving how many billions in claims ? 

Mr. Pierce. Roughly more than $2 billion in money. 

Now take just 1 case of that 800, with which I am familiar, and 
that is the so-called New Outlet case, Docket No. 173. I have in my 
office, which I hope some day to try to get into evidence in the case, 
293 separate 293 separate documents. One of those docu- 
ments contains 468 pages of material. It has taken me 10 years to 
check the history. 

Now when we filed that lawsuit it was assigned to some one attorney 
in the Department of Justice. It is utterly humanly impossible for 
13 men within my lifetime to carefully prepare, as I know a Govern- 
ment attorney will carefully prepare, a defense to the lawsuit. 

If the Congress would only provide more money for the Department 
of Justice and permit them to employ more attorneys, Mr. Barney 
will tell you frankly that to embroil a lawyer in that work means 
temporar ily going down because they have to train him. Those people 
in Ws ishington are highly specialized lawyers, the ones defending the 
claims, and you might find some resistance from Justice. They do 
not want to enlarge that unit because of the difficulty in bringing them 
in. But unless you do enlarge it, I am fearful that some of those 800 
claims will not be tried within my lifetime, and I am 51 years of age. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think that point is well made, and certainly our 
remarks were not intended either as a reflection upon the individual 
Government attorneys who are overloaded in this duty. I think 
there has been a failure to come in and ask for enough money to do 
the job, and certainly there has also been a failure to provide the 
money to do the job. It is not a current thing either; it has been 
going on from some years through several administrations. 

We have one final w itness, Mrs. Ruby Charlow. 

I want to apologize to her, but her name was on a separate piece of 
paper which was just handed to me a few minutes ago, and I did not 
mean to keep such a lovely lady waiting so long here. 

Would you give your name and address please ? 
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STATEMENT OF RUBY CHARLOW, SENECA-CAYUGA TRIBE OF 
OKLAHOMA, WYANDOTTE, OKLA. (AS INTERPRETED BY TRIBAL 
INTERPRETER SEDAR) 


Mrs. Cuartow. Ruby Charlow, Seneca-Cayuga Tribe of Oklahoma, 
Wyandotte, Okla. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Cuarvow. First, I would like to ask a question. For what is 
the purpose of the hearing? I was late in getting here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The purpose of the hearing as defined by our first 
releases concerning the hearing was to meet with the Indian people 
and with any other people interested in Indian problems and Indian 
legislation and to get the ideas, and recommendations of the Indian 
people and any people who are charged with responsibility for tribal 
affairs, any complaints or grievances which they might have, any 
suggestions or recommendations to the Congress. 

Mrs. Cuartow. We are very interested and it is very nice of you 
to come down. I am speaking in behalf of the chief who is unable 
to be here. 

Of course, the most important thing to the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe is 
termination. To us we do not want termination at this time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. For the committee’s information, let us get it 
clear. The Seneca-Cayugas, I believe, are part of the group of 
Quapaws and the Eastern Shawnees. 

Mrs. Cuartow. Yes; under the jurisdiction of the Quapaw Sub- 

ncy. 

ee Epmonpson. And the proposal that had been presented in a 
proposed bill was to have one bil cover all of those tribes ? 

rs. Cuartow. That is true. We of the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe are 
interested in legislation affecting all tribes of Indians in these United 
States. Some bills which have been passed into law are an advantage 
to the Indians and some are not. 

In the problem of termination, which will eventually affect all 
Indians in Federal supervision, the eight tribes in the jurisdiction of 
the Quapaw Subagency will sooner or later be released from Federal 
supervision. We ofthe Seneca-Cayuga Tribe of Indians do not object 
to termination at a later date due to the fact that the Seneca-Cayuga 
Tribe have claims before the Claims Commission and earnestly desire 
and request the committee that they be compensated through the ful- 
fillment of their claims before termination of the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe 
of Oklahoma, which I would say is the last obligation of the United 
States Government tothe American Indian. And to favor the Seneca- 
Cayuga Tribe with this request will be knowledge that you have the 
problems of the American Indian at heart. 

In the matter of adopted Indians participating in the claims, there 
is a question which was brought up by Tribal Chairman King, of the 
—— Subagency, and which the Seneca-Cayugas will have to work 
out also. 

The tribal chairman, Mr. King, asked that I, as secretary of the 
intertribal council under the jurisdiction of the Quapaw Subagency, 
ask for an answer to the question submitted by the Miami miss, be 
asked of the Quapaws, Peorias, Miamis, Ottawas, Eastern Shawnee, 
Seneca-Cayuga, Wyandots, and be answered in each report of the 
above tribes mentioned. 
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May I also ask if I can have a report of all the hearings conducted 
today ¢ 

Mr. Epmonpson. May I answer you on that by saying it is my inten- 
tion to mail a copy of the reported hearings that are being held here 
to all of the people who have appeared and testified as well as any 
others who write in with a request for those hearings. They will be 
sent to them also to the limit of our supply. 

Mrs. CuHartow. That will be fine. That is all I have to say. I 
greatly appreciate being here. 

Mr. Hater. Young lady, your tribe is opposed to termination, you 
say, of supervision over the Indians. You would not be opposed to 
termination if our Government, say, would educate and prepare the 
Indian to take his place in the economy and social life of your com- 
munity, would you ‘ 

Mrs. Cuartow. Not at all. As far as the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe is 
concerned, we do—and almost the whole tribe as a whole, we do—but 
there are many, many tribes that would greatly be affected by this for 
the simple reason they speak the Indian language, you see, so much 
more than we do. 

Mr. Hatery. Briefly, your position or the tribe’s position is this: 
That individually you are not opposed to termination provided the 
individual is able and willing to take his place in society. 

Mrs. Cuarvow. If they are able. 

Mr. Hatery. But you are opposed to termination as a tribe? 

Mrs. Cuartow. But as a tribe they are not. 

Mr. Hatey. I think that is a very good attitude to take. 

Mrs. Cuartow. Thank you. 

Mr. Epsmonpson. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you for your fine statement. 

At this point several statements have been supplied in connection 
with the Seminole chief question by Mr. Harry Jones who has requested 
that they be made a part of the record or of the file. Some of this 
material I think could be accepted for the record at this point. 

There is an affidavit here which contains certain material which, 
in the absence of an actual appearance before the committee of a per- 
son, I think more properly would be a matter for the committee files. 

I would like to ask at this time that the copies of correspondence 
be made a part of the record at this point dealing with the Seminole 
chief’s matter and that the affidavit supplied be made a part of the 
committee files. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

JULY 12, 1955. 
Re Marcy Cully, chief, Seminole Nation. 
Hon. GLENN L. EMMONS, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs, Interior Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: First, I want to thank you for your letter to me, dated May 5, 1955, 
regarding Marcy Cully principal chief of the Seminole Nation. 

As you know, we have never been informed as to what the alleged “misrepre- 
sentation” consisted of, on which Mr. Lewis used as authority of revoking Marcy 
Cully as principal chief of the Seminole Nation. 

We were led to believe that his revocation came about because “the Seminole 
Council at a meeting held January 13, 1953, voted 25 to 0 against recognizing 
Marcy Cully as chief” together with resolutions reflecting same. Now it develops 
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that the meeting of January 13, 1953, does not substantiate this charge and there 
was never any resolution passed by the so-called council requesting that Marcy 
Cully be disregarded as principal chief. 

In this letter, you state that a misrepresentation was made on December 23, 
1952. I have the minutes of December 23, 1952, and the Indian Office has the 
names of all the members present at that meeting, because the Indian Office paid 
per diem rate to the Indians attending that meeting, and the resolution contains 
the signatures of the members signing that instrument. There is no misrepresen- 
tation about this fact. 

I am wondering if we can now arrive at some definite policy on behalf of the 
Indian Office, concerning our principal chief. We have many letters from the 
Indian Office stating point blank that the President of the United States makes 
the appointment and there is nothing the general council or members of the tribe 
can do about it. Pursuant to this policy, the President has appointed chiefs 
without consulting the tribe or the council. The law states that the only require- 
ments of a principal chief be that he must be a member of that tribe by blood. 

It seems strange to us, Mr. Commissioner, that you have seen fit to disregard 
the action of the Seminole Tribe, when they elected Marcy Cully as second chief 
who has the same position as the Vice President does, and likewise upon the 
death of the President, the Vice President would become President, thus upon the 
death of the principal chief, the vice chief or second chief would become our 
principal chief, as far as our tribe is concerned. 

Mr. W. O. Roberts, the area director, since around 1946 had firsthand knowl- 
edge of all of the conditions concerning the Seminole Tribe, and its membership 
involved. I dare say your files will reflect that Mr. W. ©. Roberts gave his 
further approval and recommendation for the appointment of Marey Cully. I 
would further state that W. O. Roberts knew Marcy Cully personally, and his 
recommendation was made from his own personal knowledge, taking into con- 
sideration the election of the Seminole Tribe of Marcy Cully as second chief to 
succeed the principal chief, in case of death. 

Mr. Commissioner, would you mind setting out in full the charges against Mr. 
Cully so that he will have a chance to refute these charges, if they are untrue. 
Since the Indian Office has seen fit to cast such a stigma on this deserving 
Seminole Indian who has fought for his country, it would seem he would be 
given a chance to clear his name. It is easy for our Government acting through 
its officers, to use high-sounding phrases and meaningless charges against a 
Seminole Indian, which the Government has seen fit to issue a certificate of 
appointment, who acted in this capacity 18 months, and then in one bold stroke, 
not only accusing him of some vague misrepresentation of something done 2 years 
before, and although he has worked for 18 months, refuse to pay him his just 
salary. 

This was the same method used by our Government the time of Oceola, when 
he saw fit to oppose the Government and was seized, tied by his thumbs before 
his people, in order to discredit him in the eyes of his own followers. 

You are now trying to discredit Marcy Cully before his tribe, who saw fit to 
elect him to his position. This may be a small matter to you, but I daresay you 
are committing political murder to Marcy Cully, his family, and his Indian fol- 
lowers, without giving him a chance to defend himself; what irony. Marey Cully 
offered his life in France in World War I for his country and this Government 
and now this Government has seen fit to castigate Marcy Cully on some vague 
technicality. Why not give Marcy Cully a chance. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES E. Grounps. 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF SEMINOLE TRIBE AT 
WEWOKA, OKLA. (SPECIAL MEETING), DECEMBER 28, 1952 


A special meeting of the General Council of the Seminole Tribe was duly 
called and assembled this 23d day of December 1952, at Wewoka, Okla. 

Chairman Phillip Walker called the meeting to order. Acting Principal Chief 
Marcy Cully and Joseph Frank, secretary, present. 

Ben Walker and Seaver Walker objected to having the meeting for the reason 
that they wanted more time to check into the matter. 

Mrs. George Harjo appeared and accused C. E. Grounds, Marcy Cully, and 
Joseph Frank of usurping the authority of the chief before he had passed away 
and that they had taken his salary since September and that she wanted them 
to pay her back right away. 
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Chairman, on his own motion, suggested that the meeting be adjourned and 
convene again in January. Marcy Cully stated that the meeting should con- 
tinue and that he had authority to call the meeting as second chief, and that 
be was appointed acting principal chief. After a vote, several of the members, 
including the chairman, walked out of the meeting. 

A quorum remained, and Thomas Coker stated that he had come from Tinker 
Field, where he is employed, and that many other members had come from 
their work and therefore the members of the council should attend to tribal 
affairs without further delay and further bickering. 

Marcy Cully stated that it was important that certain matters be taken up 
at this time, such as the confirmation or rejection of his appointment as principal 
chief ; resolution to execute oil and gas lease on mission property ; and the reim- 
bursement of annual dues of the Seminole Tribe to the National Congress of 
American Indians, paid by C. E. Grounds. 

Motion was made and seconded that the chief appoint a chairman and that 
we continue the business of the tribe ; vote: carried. 

Marcy Cully appointed Jeffie Brown as chairman of this meting, and the 
meeting was opened for regular business. 

Motion was made by Harry Jones, that Marey Cully be confirmed as principal 
chief, and that the Washington office be requested to appoint him as principal 
chief as soon as possible. Seconded by Thomas Coker. Discuss.on; vote; 
carried. 

Harry Jones made a motion to accept the oil and gas lease on the mission 
property in favor of R. E. Minnis, Jr., Oklahoma City, Okla., with the following 
conditions : 

1. Term of 3 years instead of 10-year tenure. 

2. That actual drilling will be commenced within 1 year from approval date, 
to the Cromwell sand, approximately 3,500 feet unless oil and/or gas is found 
in paying quantities at a lesser depth. 

3. Bonus of $4,457.30 is hereby acceptable by the tribe. 

All as per resolution. Seconded by Thomas Coker. Discussion; vote: carried. 

Motion was made by John Kernal to reimburse C. E. Grounds for paying 
annual dues for, and on behalf of the Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma, to the National 
Congress of American Indians in the amount of $140 and was seconded by Lewis 
Harjo. Discussion; vote; carried. 

Thomas Coker made a motion that we invite W. O. Roberts or his repre 
sentative from the Indian Office at Muskogee to meet with the council at the 
next regular business meeting to be held in January. Seconded by Joseph Frank. 
Discussion; vote; carried. 

There being no further business before the council, meeting adjourned subject 
to eall. 

JEFFIE Brown, 
Acting Chairman. 
Marcy CuLtly, 
Acting Chief. 
Attest: JOSEPH FRANK, Necretary. 


JULY 27, 1955. 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Attention of Mr. Barton Greenwood, Acting Commissioner. ) 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter dated July 25, 1955, in which you 
state you do not feel that you can “reveal all the details and the facts brought 
out in the departmental investigator’s report except to state that the misrepre- 
senation of facts concerned the passage of a resolution at a meeting held on 
December 23, 1952.” 

You further state that: “Considered examination was made of the investi- 
gator’s findings by the Office of the Secretary as well as by the Solicitor for the 
Department, and that much careful thought was given to the entire matter before 
steps were taken toward revocation of Mr. Cully’s appointment as principal 
chief.” 

First, I want to thank you for your prompt attention in answering my letter 
and for your consideration. It would occur to us, that in giving this matter your 
“careful thought,” and “considered examination,” you would have found that: 
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(1) Marcy Cully was selected as a candidate by a nominating committee com- 
posed of 1 member from each of the 14 Seminole bands, authorized by the general 
council. (See minutes, general council, March 25, 1952.) 

(2) That the general council in regular session accepted this selection. (See 
minutes, general council, April 15, 1952.) 

(3) The election was duly held on the mission property on June 3, 1952. All 
this was done pursuant to old Seminole Indian customs, and with the apparent 
approval or acquiescence of the Indian office. (See minutes, general council, 
June 3, 1952.) 

(4) Precedent has been established for the second chief to become principal 
chief on the death of the principal chief, and certificate of appointment given 
without any action of the council. This was done in the case of the late George 
Jones, principal chief. When he died, Willie Haney became principal chief 
without any action on the part of the council, and a certificate of appointment 
was issued. 

(5) The chairman of the council was Pete Miller in 1952, and prior thereto, 
who had been serving under George Harjo, the late principal chief, and that 
no official change in the permanent chairman ever took place, during this period 
of time (1952). 

(6) That the salary of $125 per month was set up and put in our budget and 
actually paid to the principal chief for several years, prior to the death of George 
Harjo. Marcy Cully had nothing to do with fixing this salary. 

(7) Under the act of 1906 the President (now delegated to Secretary) has 
full power to appoint the principal chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes, which 
includes the Seminole Tribe, without any action whatsoever on the part of the 
eouncil. The Government has, on several occasions, exercised this prerogative— 
even against the wishes of the tribe. 

(8) That Marcy Cully was recommended as principal chief by W. O. Roberts, 
area director, who had served in this area several years prior to 1952, and was 
acquainted with all of the facts and circumstances surrounding all of the existing 
conditions of the tribal setup, and the individual tribal members. 

(9) Pursuant to receiving certificate of appointment, Marcy Cully served 
18 months as principal chief, certificate for 1 year issued over the signature of 
Oscar L. Chapman, and certificate for 6 months issued over the signature of 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior. 

(10) Marcy Cully committed no misrepresentation whatsoever regarding his 
selection and election as second chief and the appointment as principal chief. 

(11) Your records should reflect the recommendation of Marcy Cully as 
principal chief by W. O. Roberts, area director, Muskogee, even before Decem- 
ber 23, 1952. 

(12) Marcy Cully has never been given a chance to present his side of the 
question. 

The conclusions of the Indian Office and ex parte action appears to us as being 
on the order of a “star chamber affair.” It is strange that 2 years or more 
elapsed before action is taken by the Department and its refusal to pay the 
rightful salary of the principal chief of the Seminole Tribe. The money comes 
out of the tribal moneys, and as stated before, was set up to pay the principal 
chief long before Marcy Cully took office. This matter is of such magnitude, due 
to the results of an unquestioned election, and actual issuance of certificates of 
appointment, that certainly the Indian Office should at least give Marcy Cully a 
chance to be heard before an unbiased board or investigation committee of 
Congress. 

If your findings and conclusions are based upon the investigation and report 
of one Mr. Hart, then they are decidedly one-sided. I have been connected with 
the general council since 1933, and have copies of most of the records since that 
date, in my office. In the 10 or 15 minutes Mr. Hart was in my office, it was im- 
possible for him to have read the written copies of actions taken by the council 
in this matter, or to familiarize himself with the actions and circumstances sur- 
rounding this meeting of December 23, 1952. 

I also suggest you check on the interpreters, and guides, used by Mr. Hart. 

I have again checked the minutes of December 23, 1952, and I do not see any 
misrepresentation that could cause a revocation of the certificate of appointment. 
It is hard to believe that the Indian Office will force the principal chief of the 
Seminole Tribe, who has held certificates of appointment under both adminis- 
trations, to resort to a court of law to collect his rightful salary. A lawsuit of 
this kind will of necessity cause great dissension, discord, and trouble that will 
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take years to heal, simply because the “Great White Father” does not see fit to 
honor its contracts (certificates of appointment). 

I wonder where the phrase “Indian giver” originated? 

All this matter could be quietly settled by payment to Marcy Cully for the 18 
months he served as principal chief under appointment. It occurs to me that 
this is the least the Government can do, for this fullblood Seminole Indian, who, 
as I said before, offered his life in France in World War I for our country, and 
incidentally for this Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES BE. GROUNDS. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there any further questions? 

Are there any further witnesses desiring to be heard at this time? 

I want to take this opportunity to express my personal appreciation 
and that of the other members of the committee and also of the staff 
to all of you who have come in for this hearing. Some of you I know 
have traveled a number of miles for the purpose of being here. We 
appreciate the information which has been given to us. 

We came here seeking facts, seeking recommendations from the 
people who are most directly concerned with the Indian legislation 
and the Indian program. We intend to travel from here to Anadarko, 
with hearings there at 10 o’clock in the morning. The committee 
will thereafter proceed, as I mentioned earlier, to Arizona, Montana, 
and to several other States in the course of its program during the 
recess between sessions of Congress. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass either without expressing my 
deep personal appreciation to Chairman Haley and Congressman Met- 
‘alf and the members of the staff for coming into Oklahoma at a 
rather hot time of the year and giving us the benefit of their presence 
and of their consideration of our problems. We deeply appreciate 
it, and I know that the people of Chichen appreciate it also. 

I will turn the gavel back to you, then, Mr. Chairman, to conclude 
the meeting. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much, my colleague. 

You have just witnessed here a demonstration of how your Con- 
gressman performs in Washington for you. 

I want to say to you again it has been a pleasure to be here. You 
people have been very kind and generous. In behalf of the committee 
] want to thank you for that. 

If there is no further business, the committee will now stand 
adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow at Anadarko. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 

Subsequently additional hearings were held at the Kenwood Indian 
Reservation on August 25, 1955, partly as a result of the following 
petition : 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA., October 10, 1955. 
Mrs. THoMAS BLACKFox, 
Route 1, Colcord, Okla. 


Deak Mrs. BiacKkrox: Receipt is acknowledged of your petition requesting a 
meeting at the community building in Kenwood Reservation. 

This is to advise that such a meeting has been set for 11 a. m. on Saturday, 
October 15, and you may notify your group that we expect to be there at that 
time. 

With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 
Ep EpMonpsown, M. C. 
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BULL HoLLow CoMMUNITY BUILDING, 
KENWOOD INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Delaware County, Okla. 
The Honorable CONGRESSMAN EDMONDSON, 
Member, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
Federal Building, Muskogee, Okla.: 

We, the members of the Bull Hollow community, petition the Commictee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs—particularly the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
relying on its promise given at its hearings at Muskogee—to extend its hearing 
by calling a meeting at our community buildin located in Kenwood Indian Reser- 
vation. 

This hearing, asked for at our community building in Delaware County, is for 
the purpose of showing the subcommittee how we live; for the subcommittee to 
consider some of the troubles forced on us by changes in our treaties made with 
the United States; and for considering with us what remedies are available to 
us under those treaties. 

Please reply to the secretary. 

Respectfully petitioned and signed by Cherokees of Delaware County : 

Mrs. Thomas Blackfox, Coleord, Okla., secretary; James O’Field, 
president ; Mrs. Thomas Blackfox, secretary ; Homer Sapp, treas- 
urer; Woodrow W. Sapp, Bert Spade, committeemen; Jonathan 
Blackfox, Joe Blackfox, Loust Blackbear, Bill Bark, Lucille Proc- 
tor, Charlotte Proctor, Mary Bark, Dan Proctor, Eli Sapp, Eddie 
Blackbear, Jackson Lyman, Louella Proctor, Cornelius L. Proctor, 
Elizabeth Bark, Charlotte Cochran, Ida Mae Sander, Jennie Smith, 
Jennie Cochran, Maxine Cochran, Inas O. Sage, Sander Sapp, 
Henry Smith, Jimmie Osage, Price Sapsucker, Tom Blackfox, 
Mark Fage, Ella Blackfox, Besty Fage, Henry Lee Back, Jimmie 
Sapp, Nellie O’Field, Jennie Jene Sapp, Maggie Kingfisher, Mary 
Proctor, Lila Sapp, Geneva Sapp, Susie Blackfox, Cullir Buck, 
Dick Buck, Noah Buck, John Budder, J. C. Russell, Jr., Jose Starr, 
John Sixkiller, Oscar Raymond, George A. Phillip, Walter Lyman, 
Coneheyada Blackbear, Tom Russell, Jose Proctor, Ollie Martin, 
Ray Proctor, Curley Snall, Jennie Owens. Ollie Sapp. 





A résumé of the Kenwood hearings follows: 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., October 15, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the request of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee’s Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, through you as chairman, 
this member of the subcommittee today conducted a hearing at the Kenwood 
Indian Reservation in Delaware County, Okla. The purpose of the hearing was 
to permit Cherokee Indians and other interested persons concerned with the 
future of the reservation to express their views on the project, and to state their 
problems in connection with present Federal control. 

The Kenwood hearing was requested by residents of the projects and others 
at the subcommittee hearing in Muskogee, Okla., on August 25, 1955. It was 
further urged by means of a petition signed by James O’Field, as president, and 
others, as “Cherokees of Delaware County.” This undated petition was received 
in my Muskogee office on September 5, 1955, subsequent to the Muskogee hear- 
ing, and is enclosed for committee files. 

Prior to the Kenwood hearing, I met at Jay, Okla., county seat of Delaware 
County, with officials of the Muskogee area office of the Indian Service for a 
briefing as to the current status of the project. Among those officials present were 
Paul Fickinger, area director; Paul Weston, area land operations officer ; Thomas 
Tribbey, district land operations officer; Jack Daugherty, land operations offi- 
cer of the Five Civilized Tribes; Ralph Miller, work unit conservationist (op- 
erations) of the Vinita unit of the Indian Service Soil and Moisture Conserva- 
tion Divisions; Jess Wofford, chairman, and Sam Hider, member, of the board 
of trustees of the Kenwood project. 

The area which is generally known as the Kenwood Indian Reservation is 
located in a block of land comprised of 58 sections, of 640 acres each, which 
extend over a total area of approximately 37,120 acres. However, approximately 
14,371 acres of non-Government land is included in this figure, inasmuch as 
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there are scattered throughout the project numerous pieces of Indian land still 
under restriction, and Indian land sold to other persons by the original owners. 
The existence of this privately owned land has complicated the problem of 
fencing and general control of the land; and the situation is further aggravated 
by the fact the land is in “open-range” country—which means that livestock 
can roam at large unless fenced out by the owners or occupants of any land 
within the area. 

Actual reservation land, which was purchased piecemeal between 1985 and 
1945, includes a total of 22,748.75 acres. Of this amount, 9,069.6 acres is 
land purchased under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, and the Oklahoma 
Indian Welfare Act of June 26, 1936 as amended. A total of 13,679.15 acres was 
purchased as submarginal land by the Rural Resettlement Administration under 
title II, National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. Administrative 
jurisdiction over the latter land was transferred from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Interior by Executive Order No. 7368, April 15, 1938. 

The reservation area is located in a hilly, timbered region, which is largely 
uncleared land. Indian Service officials say soil surveys indicate that approx- 
imately 90 percent of the land is suitable only for grazing purposes. A total 
of 671 acres is reported to be under cultivation this year. Valuation of the land, 
as set by the Indian Service as of October 1, 1953, varies from $3 per acre for 
class VII land (Soil Conservation Service Classifications), to $70 per acre for 
class I land. Total class I land on the reservation amounts to 188 acres, lo- 
cated mainly along 2 intermittent streams known as Saline Creek and Dry 
Creek. Indian Service officials estimate the average value of the land, exclusive 
of mineral rights, is around $3.50 per acre. They estimate total valuation of 
the 22,748.75 acres, including surface rights on the land as well as improve- 
ments, to be in the neighborhood of $235,000. 

As of September 30, 1955, 11,364.5 acres are in use under lease or permit to 
individuals; while 11,384.25 acres are not in use or under lease, and comprise 
idle land bringing no revenue to the project. Plans for the coming year call for 
rental fees to be charged on the basis of 2% percent of the valuation, which 
Will, in general, increase fees above those presently charged. 

The land under lease is rented, in the main, as “units’—which consist of 
plots of ground on which are located dwelling places. Originally there were 32 
units on the reservation, but the number has been reduced to the present number 
of 27 due to fire and other losses. These units vary in size from 5 acres to 390 
acres, although several of the present occupants lease more than 1 unit. Most 
of the structures on these units were reportedly built around 1937 at a cost of 
approximately $1,500 per unit, and consists of 3- or 4-room frame houses, usually 
With a barn and a chicken house nearby. 

Following the briefing at Jay, I toured a substantial portion of the reserva- 
tion, and observed a number of these units and the character of the land. A 
thorough inspection was conducted of the premises occupied by Floyd Hogner, 
who leases 220 acres consisting of units No. 26 and 27. He has been on the 
project since 1947, and plans to lease 650 acres next year. His home was orig- 
inally a 3-room structure, but the original back porch has been boarded over to 
make a kitchen. The house was in fair repair. The barn, which I am told ex- 
isted prior to the building of the housing unit, appeared to be in need of some 
repairs. Hogner had 12 acres of land near the house along the bank of Dry 
Creek planted to grain sorghum, and an additional 15 acres further from the 
house planted to corn, oats, and vetch. Most of the land is utilized for grazing 
purposes. Hogner has a part-time job with the Roads Division of the Indian 
Service, and is a halfblood Cherokee Indian. 

Other units observed include a 110-acre tract, with home, oceupied by a full- 
blood named Leroy Backwater, who has been on the project since 1945: a 
452.5-acre tract occupied by L. D. Wood, degree of Indian blood in question; SO 
acres occupied by a fullblood named Edward Blackbear, who has been on the 
project since 1945; 180 acres occupied by a halfblood named Eugene Partain, 
who is reported to be leaving the project; and 390 acres occupied by Alonzo 
Goodmoney, a halfblood who took over this particular unit only this year. 

The largest single tract leased to any individual is under the control of Arnold 
Price, degree of Indian blood in question, and it consists of 5.996 acres. This is 
in excess of all other leased acreage combined, which amounts to 5,368 acres. 
Price leases his land for grazing purposes, and is reported to run about 500 head 
of cattle on this acreage. Although he formerly lived on a unit in the reservation, 
the house was recently destroyed by fire and Price now lives in Jay. The family 
of one of his helpers lives in another house on the land Price leases. Indian 
Service officials report that Price is planning to relinquish his present lease- 
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holdings in order to take another, more consolidated tract of 990 acres within 
the reservation. Such leasing is contingent upon him making suitable arrange- 
ments to pay back rental of $1,200, which officials assure me is in the process 
of being done. 

The hearing was called to order at 11 a. m. in the Bulls Hollow Community 
House near the center of the Kenwood Indian Reservation. James O’Field, 
president of the Cherokees of Delaware County, opened the general meeting 
with a prayer in the Cherokee Indian language, and then introduced Fickinger, 
Weston, and this member of the subcommittee to the gathering of approximately 
75 persons. Most of the hearing was conducted through the use of an inter- 
preter, Sam Hider, who is a member of the Kenwood project board of trustees. 
O’Field occasionally served voluntarily in this capacity. 

The facts and figures included in this report were furnished me primarily in 
the field by officials of the Indian Service, and are subject to correction from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and related agencies. The report of the hearing 
itself is not based on transcribed stenographic notes, but on longhand notations 
taken largely from translations orally made by the interpreter, and are not 
necessarily verbatim statements. 

This report is respectfully submitted to the subcommittee, through its chair- 
man; and additional information will be gladly furnished upon request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ep EpMonpson, Member of Congress. 





Report OF HEARING, INDIAN AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, KENWOOD INDIAN 
RESERVATION, BULLS HoLLOW COMMUNITY HOUSE, IN DELAWARE COUNTY, OKLA., 
OCTOBER 15, 1255 


Hearing conducted by the Honorable Ed Edmondson, of Oklahoma, member 
of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, at the request of the subcommittee, 
through its charman, Hon. James A. Haley, of Florida. : 

Mr. EpMonpson (to the interpreter). Please tell the people here that this } 
meeting is being held here today to give them an opportunity to express their 
views and to report their problems to the Congress of the United States through 
the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the House of Representatives. This sub- 
committee, through its chairman, Mr. Haley, asked me to conduct this hearing 
as a result of requests made at the Muskogee hearing on Indian affairs on August 
25. We also later received a petition, signed by many of you present, asking 
that we hold this meeting in this community house in Bulls Hollow. I am here 
primarily to learn the wishes of the Indian people represented here today, and 
to learn the problems of persons interested in the reservation. The floor is now 
open for expressions of opinion and for any questions any of you may desire i 
to raise. ; 

Mr. JAMES O’FiIeLp. I wish to ask pertaining to land on the reservation. 

Some land is being rented by no one. The whole reservation once was fenced in. 
The wire and the posts are gone. Some Indians were minors and too late (to 
obtain allotments). What is to happen to the land here? 

Mr. EpMonpson. I am told that thousands of acres are not being used. The 
Interior Department says it wants to put the land in use. Their representatives 
have not explained fully why this land is not in use, and Mr. Fickinger may wish 
to express himself on this matter. One reason I am here is that the Committee 
on Indian Affairs wants to know what the Indian wants done with this land, 
and the use to which they would like to put it. Do they want it in their own 
right as individuals, as a sort of cooperative enterprise, or to continue leasing it? 

Mr. FicKINGER. First, we would like to have the views of the Indians and to 
know what they want. 

Mr. ©’FIeLp. I favor the reservation becoming a group ownership. The best 
move that could be made would be if all the land were turned over to the Indians. 

We would like to buy out, by grant or loan from the Government, whites who 
have land on the reservation. 

Mr. Sam RusseEtx. I want to learn from the beginning. Who and what was it 
(the project) for? Was it for the Indian? 

Mr. EpMonpson. There is no question but that the land described as the 
reservation was provided for the Indian people. 

Mr. SaM RussSetit. Who owns this land? I don’t know who the land belongs 
to when I put fertilizer on it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It is owned by the United States Government for the use of 
and in trust for the Indians. 
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Mrs. WiLt1AM Bark. Who is responsible for raising rentals on the unit? 

Mr. Epmonpson. The rental money goes into a fund to keep the land in condi- 
tion for the use of the people. It is fixed by the Department and the board of 
trustees of the project, as agents. 

Mrs. WILLIAM Bark. I am confused. When I was first approached about the 
rent, I understood the work I put in would be credited to me and deducted from 
the rental. Later, I was told my rental could only be credited when I had 
receipted bills for supplies, and that my work was free. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Mr. Fickinger, would you care to comment on this question? 

Mr. FIcKINGER. Renters purchase materials and get credit for these purchases 
on the rental. They furnish their own labor without charge, and without credit 
toward their rental. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to know if there are any Indian people here who 
would like to buy the land in their own name for their own family by some kind 
of a long-term purchase plan. 

Mrs. Tep WiLson. My dad told me that when surplus land was bought from 
Indians, heirs of the original allottes could be given first choice in buying back 
the land. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I don’t know offhand what the agreement was. That idea 
would seem to be fair, and I believe something could be worked out. If you had 
one or two heirs who could agree, it could be very practical. It could be a tough 
problem if there were a number of heirs and they could not get together. I 
would like to see it done, but I want to remind you that I am only 1 or 435 
Members of the House of Representatives. I do not know of any such law at 
present. 

Mr. JOE Starr. I would think the best deal would be long-term loans where we 
could buy the land. I would know the work I put in would be for my own self. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to have a vote as to the wishes of you people 
here. The vote would be for 1 of 3 alternative plans: (1) Continue leasing the 
land as is now being done, (2) a group purchase by some kind of a cooperative 
plan, or (3) individual purchase of land. The understanding in either of the last 
two plans—individual or group purchase—would be that the purchase price 
would be low in either event. 

Mrs. Lita Sapp. I own restricted land within the reservation. What happens 
to it? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Individually owned restricted land would stay as is unless 
the owner wished to sell to a group or an individual, and the Department O. K.’d 
it. 

(To the Interpreter:) Explain that the vote is for information only. It is 
not a decision. Other Cherokees also have an interest in this. The vote here 
will be to express their sentiments only. 

Mr. Sam Russet. If we have individual ownership, what will become of the 
surplus land that no one has? 

Mr. EpMonpson. Many things will determine the details of the various plans. 
The recommendations of the Cherokee people, the decisions of Congress, and 
the recommendations and suggestions of the Indian Department. Such plans 
will have to be worked out on the basis of many factors. What we want now is 
your recommendations, your ideas, and your suggestions. We believe in consul- 
tation with the Indian people. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Let us go ahead with the vote by a show of hands on the 
three proposals which I have made, and which I ask the interpreter to explain 
to you again as you vote. The vote will be for continuing the lease program 
as at present, group purchase, or individual purchase. 

INTERPRETER. A show of hands reveals the following count: (1) Lease as is, 
1 vote; (2) group purchase, 25 votes; (3) individual purchase, 21 votes. 

(It should be noted at this point that the interpreter and others later reported 
that some persons who voted for the group-purchase plan were under the mis- 
impression that the land would be given to them free as a group.) 

INTERPRETER. A man has asked if it could not be worked out to have individual 
ownership as well as a group purchase. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I see no reason why individual ownership should not be 
worked out if you people are united on a plan or program needed for such 
ownership on reservation land. I would like to see a program the majority 
of the Cherokee people want. The vote showed the people here are pretty 
closely divided, although there was a narrow margin for group ownership. 

Mrs. WILLIAM BarK. I am for group ownership. We could have our stock 
here without outsiders eating up all our grass. 
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Mr. JAMES RUSSELL. I would like a 20-year loan to buy land from the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Joe Srarr. Individual ownership is better, and we could fence out other 
people’s stock. If there is common ownership, there would be quarrels over 
the land, just like it is now—a mess. I am on one unit myself. 

Mrs. TEep WItson. Individual ownership is best. Many people here did not 
vote as they did not understand the choice. 

Mr. EpMonpson. I promise this is not the last discussion of this problem. 
There will be other opportunities to testify. Also there will be other Cherokees 
far from here who have an interest in this matter. We will have to have wider 
testimony before a final decision can be made. 

Mr. Dave RUSSELL. I was at a meeting in Muskogee Wednesday and was asking 
about the reservation. I heard there is legislation providing for this land to 
be sold. I am for group ownership. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I know only what I have read in the newspapers in this 
connection. No bills providing for the disposal of this land is before a con- 
gressional committee. The Department of the Interior, I understand, may be 
working on such a bill. I would not support such a bill unless the Indian people 
are for it and approve it, nor do I believe the committee would. 

Mr. O’Fte.p. If there is group ownership, we want the Government to lead 
us on. 

Mr. EpMonpson. If you acquire the land as a group, you will need to form 
a cooperative or corporation to take title for the group. You will have to have 
memberships, and to pay dues to build homes and fences. The individual will 
have to pay something if he keeps the property up, whether it is under group 
or individual ownership, or under lease. 

Mr. O’Frevp. I read the Cherokees are going to receive more than $60,000 from 
the Fort Gibson Reservoir project. This would amount to about 25 cents for me, 
the way I figure it. It would be a good idea if all the Cherokees would give 
their 25 cents to help projects like Kenwood. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Mr. Fickinger has told me that this money is in a special fund 
and that no decision has been made as to what is to be done with the money. I 
am glad to have your suggestion. 

Mrs. Ep BLAcKBEAR. I favor the funds. be given to the reservation, and to be 
used to rebuild burned homes and to have more units. 

Mr. EpMonpson (to interpreter). Does she believe all the Cherokee people 
would be agreeable? 

Mrs. BLacKBeEAR. It is my individual feeling. 

Wooprow Sapp. The community sent me to the Indian hearing at Muskogee 
to represent our needs. We need work, and food, and clothes for winter. We 
would like to acquire jobs through the Department to help through the winter 
months. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Mr. Fickinger, does the Department have any program of 
this type? 

Mr. FickinGer. We have contacted younger Indians in an attempt to relocate 
them near industries. This program has not been very successful here. There 
are 3 or 4 times as many people here as the area will support, even if it were 
utilized to the fullest extent. 

Mr. EpMonpson. I am personally afraid it is going to be a hard winter for 
many whites as well as for many Indians. 

Mr. Wooprow Sapp. On restricted land above 160 acres, do Indians have to 
pay taxes? 

Mr. EpMonpson. Such taxes are being collected in many counties, although 
there may be a legal question present as to the rightness and justice of such 
collections. This may well be a point covered in lawsuits now pending before 
the Indian Claims Commission. 

Mr. Wooprow Sapp. What about personal property taxes? I have heard it 
should not be paid. 

Mr. EpMoNpson. Mr. Fickinger, what is the Bureau’s understanding as to the 
legal status of this question? 

Mr. Fick1Ncer. I know of no personal property tax exemption. If property is 
not restricted, there is a personal liability for taxes, just as car owners must pay 
for auto license tags and the tax on gasoline. 

Mr. EpMonpDsON (to interpreter). Tell them that the leasing program will be 
continued until a new program can be worked out. Thank them for coming here. 
Ask them to write me in my office in the Federal Building in Muskogee if they 
have anything to add. 

Hearing adjourned. 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, 1955 


House or REprEsENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFairs, 

Anadarko, Okla. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in the 
Redskin Theater, Hon. James A. Haley (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Hatey. The committee will come to order. 

This is a committee of the Indian Affairs Committee which is a 
subcommittee of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

We are very, very happy to be here in your great State. We have 
come here because we want to talk with you, give you an opportunity 
to present any matters that you might think is to your interest to 
the Members of this Congress. 

I might say that you have here in Oklahoma a very fine, outstanding 
delegation, not only in the House of Representatives but, as you well 
know, you have two of the most able of the United States Senators. 

We are very happy to have with us—and I shall recognize him for 
a brief statement if he cares to make one at this time—one of your 
outstanding men of the House, Congressman Tom Steed. 

Tom, would you say a word or two? 


STATEMENT OF HON. TOM STEED, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Streep. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not want to unduly 
impose upon the time of the committee but I would like to take 
advantage of this opportunity to join my colleagues and our people 
in extending a word of welcome to you, Mr. Chairman, and to you, 
Congressman Metcalf, on your visit here to Oklahoma. And also, 
I would like to take advantage of this opportunity to say that we 
appreciate more than our words can express the very fine and very 
friendly and the very thorough consideration that your committee 
has given in the session just closed to the matters affecting the Indians 
of Oklahoma. 

I know of no time when the committee of Congress has been more 
considerate and more energetic and more helpful in working out the 
problems that affect the Indians of our State. And you in particular, 
Mr. Chairman, have been especially helpful; and I want to again 
publicly express to you my very sincere and very deep appreciation 
for the help that you gave us, without which we could not have 
achieved anything at all; and we will be forever grateful to you for it. 
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I know that you will find these people here today very sincere and 
very interested and very appreciative of this opportunity to bring to 
the Congress the matters in which they are interested. 

Thank you for this time. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much, Tom, and I want to assure you 
that you will have my continued interest not only in the Indians of 
Oklahoma but in the Indians of all the country. 

You have another very fine Member of the Congress here who is 
making an outstanding record in the House of Representatives. He 
is a member of the committee. I am going to introduce him to you 
at this time, and, in turn, I will ask him to introduce the other members 
of the committee and give any telegrams or acknowledgments that he 
might have from the Oklahoma delegation. 

Ed Edmondson is, as I say, one of the outstanding young men—he 
is not too young, maybe, but to me he is a young man—making a 
splendid record in the Congress. Ed Edmondson. [Applause. | 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to join my good friend, Tom Steed, in expressing the 
appreciation of the people of Oklahoma to Jim Haley, of Florida, 
chairman of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, for taking the time and 
going to the trouble to come into our State and to meet with our 
Indian people and with the people who deal with our Indian people, 
go into the problems and look into the Indian program at firsthand. 
It is the first time in a number of years, I believe, that the Indian 
Affairs Committee officially has been in our State to do that thing. 
When a chairman from the State of Florida takes that kind of interest 
in our problems, we are deeply grateful to him for it; and I certainly 
appreciate not only his presence but the manner in which he has been 
conducting these hearings. 

I have the same appreciation to express to the other member of the 
subcommittee who is present with us, who flew all night and traveled 
ona bus in addition, to get in to the first hearing yesterday morning, at 
3 o'clock in the morning, and that is my very good friend and colleague 
from the State of Montana, Congressman Lee Metcalf. [ Applause. | 

I have a telegram from your own Congressman in this section, which 
I have been asked to read at the meeting, and I am very pleased 
to do so. 

Deeply regret inability to attend meeting. Have been appointed member of 
»-man subcommittee, Armed Services, to investigate purchase of 4,500 acres for 
Navy at Port Chicago, San Francisco. Hearings through August 31. Please 
call on me with any problem in which I may be of assistance. Appreciate your 
friendship and support. 

Best regards, your friend, 

VicTtoR WICKERSHAM. 
_ In addition to that, we have telegrams from both of our United 
States Senators. 

I certainly want to agree wholeheartedly with the expression of 
our chairman here regarding Oklahoma’s fine representation in the 
United States Senate, because both of our Senators have shown great 
interest in Indian problems, and I know they would be here today if 
they could be. : 

The telegram from Senator Mike Monroney reads: 


Deeply regret my inability to be with you for Indian hearings. Am asking Jay 
Perry to represent me. Regards. 
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And Jay Perry, I think, is sitting right in front of us here. Will 
you stand up so the folks can see you? [Applause. ] 

Jay, would you like to make any statement at this time in behalf 
of the Senator? 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, Ed. I am just here as an observer, to 
listen and learn. 

Mr. Hatey. I am sure Jay will be pleased to talk with you per- 
sonally regarding any messages you may want to send to Senator 
Monroney. He carries a notebook in his pocket, and a couple of 
pencils, and any time he can be of help—I have seen him in action in 
other places, and I know he is certainly helpful and available to 
everybody. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The telegram from Senator Robert S. Kerr states: 

I regret very much that I cannot be with you today at the hearing before your 
committee. I had hoped to be present or to be represented by a member of my 
staff. I have advised many of my Indian friends that these hearings would be 
held and have assured them that they will receive every opportunity to be heard 
by your committee. I certainly appreciate your courtesy in holding these hear- 
ings in Muskogee. 

With kindest regards I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert S. KERR. 

Senator Kerr has asked that we recognize as his representative and 
spokesman at this meeting a man who I know needs no introduction to 
this group, one of our most popular and most able State senators, Don 
Baldwin. 

I will ask Don to stand up and say a word in behalf of the Senator, 
if you would like to, Don. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Metcalf, Congressman 
Steed, and Congressman Edmondson : 

On behalf of Chuck Rutherford and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Anadarko, I want to welcome you here today. And you who are in 
attendance for this hearing, we want you to know that we are happy 
to see you, too, and join with the committee in appreciation of your 
interest. 

About 2 weeks ago I had a call from Senator Kerr requesting, if 
possible, that I represent him at this meeting, which I am very, very 
happy to do. 

We hope that you members of the congressional delegation will feel 
at_ home to unbutton your collars, take ‘off your ties if you like, and 
join with us in having a good old-fashioned hearing. 

Congressman E dmondson, on behalf of the two committees of which 
I am a member in the chamber of commerce, I want to thank you for 
the fine way in which you helped us in getting the Foss-Cobb’s Creek 
proposition out of the committee of which you were a member; and 
I want you to know you have our undying praise. 

Again, I want to thank you all for your attendance here, and if 
there are any messages that you wish to convey to Senator Kerr, I 
will be most happy to convey them. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Senator Baldwin. 

We also have telegrams and messages from the little giant from 
little Dixie, our majority whip of the House, Carl Albert from the 
Third District ; from the Republican Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Page Belcher from Enid; and also from the Representa- 
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tive of the Fifth Congressional District, John Jarman, expressing 
in each instance their interest in the proceedings taking place here 
und their regret that they cannot be present. 

May I say one final word before yielding back to the chairman here 
and letting the business of the day get started. That is with regard 
to your Washita or Foss-Cobb’s Creek project, which I know is close 
to the hearts of all of you folks. Two of the stoutest friends and 
stoutest champions you had for that overall proposal on the Interior 
Committee were the two gentlemen who are seated here at my left, 
Congressman Metcalf from Montana and Congressman Haley from 
Florida; and I just wanted any words of appreciation to me extended 
also to them for the fine help which they gave us in the committee. 
Thank you very much. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Hater. Senator, I might say this also: That we have found up 
in the Congress that when the delegation from Oklahoma wants some- 
thing we are better off just to go ahead and let them have it because 
they are going to get it anyway. So without fighting too much, we 
just go ahead and let them have it. 

At this point in the proceedings I would like to make as part of the 
record a brief history of the tribes of Indians in this area for future 
reference. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


TRIBES OF THE ANADARKO AREA INDIAN OFFICE, OKLAHOMA 


The naine “Anadarko” is derived from the Caddo Indians who used this term 
to designate one of their subdivisions. In this case the name was applied to a 
city which in turn gave its name to the area office of the Indian Bureau. Included 
under this jurisdiction are the following tribes or groups of Indians: In Okla- 
homa the Cheyenne and Arapaho, Kiowa-Comanche-Apache and Wichita, Potawa- 
tomi, Iowa, Kickapoo, Sac and Fox, Shawnee, Pawnee, Otoe-Missouri, Ponca, Ton- 
kawa, Kaw, and Osage; in Kansas the Potawatomi, Kickapoo, Sac and Fox, and 
Iowa; in Texas the Alabama-Coushatta. This group of tribes totals over 25. 
In the case of the Oklahoma tribes none of these live on what might be called true 
reservations with the possible exception of the Osage. In most instances the 
Indians live on or near tract of trust land in rural areas and near towns. 


Cheyenne and Arapaho 


The Cheyenne and Arapaho live in parts of the former Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Reservation in western Oklahoma. The Cheyenne live near or in the towns of 
Thomas, Clinton, and Weatherford in Custer County; Hammon (Red Moon) in 
Roger Mills County ; El Reno and Concho in Canadian County ; Kingfisher in King- 
fisher County; Watonga and Canton in Blaine County; and Seiling in Dewey 
County. The Arapaho live near the towns of Canton, Greenfield, and Geary in 
Blaine County and at Colony in Washita County. There are said to be approxi- 
mately 700 fullblood Southern Arapaho in Oklahoma out of a total of 1,189 in 
1950. The nonfullbloods are mixed with other tribes or with whites. The 
Cheyenne in Oklahoma (Southern Cheyenne) numbered 2,110 in 1950. Only 410 
of these are part white (partly French) and the remainder are fullblooded In- ! 
dians or Cheyennes with other Indian admixture (e. g., Sioux, etc.). The North- : 
ern Cheyenne live in Montana at Tongue River Reservation. i 

Most of the Arapaho are engaged in farming with about 10 percent employed in i 
business or other fields. In religion the Arapaho are generally Baptists, Mennon- iW 
ites and American Indian (Peyote) Church members. The old Arapaho tribal 
religious ceremonies are still carried on. Both the Arapaho and Cheyenne are 
Algonquian tribes and have had a common social and political life in Oklahoma 
for many years. Tribal identities of each are still maintained, however, and the 
Arapaho of Oklahoma trace lines of kinship with those of Wyoming. 

Most of the Cheyenne are engaged in farming and stock raising with a small 
minority employed in business and other fields. They are members principally of 
the Baptists, Dutch Reformed, Mennonite, and American Indian (Peyote) 
(hurehes. As in the case of the Arapaho the tribal religious ceremonials still 
have a strong hold on these people. 
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Some general observations regarding the Cheyenne and Arapaho might be 
made. In the census roll of 1934 a large number had no English surnames, 
possessing instead translated Indian names used as surnames. Many other 
indications are to be found that would characterize these two tribes as extremely 
conservative. Ability to speak English appears to be lacking in some, and 
alcoholism is a marked problem. 


Caddo-Kiowa-Comanche-Apache-Wichita and Kiowa Apache 


These six groups live within some proximity of each other in localities 
formerly constituting parts of the old Kiowa and Wichita-Caddo Reservations. 
Each tribe will be considered separately here. 

The Caddo are mainly of white and Indian descent. However about 450 are 
listed as fullbloods and these constitute about 40 percent of the tribe. The 
fullbloods are accounted descendants of the Caddo proper, the Anadarko and 
the Hainai or their admixtures. There are some mixblood families of part- 
French descent living with the Oklahoma Caddo and in Louisiana. The Caddo 
are organized under the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act and have a common 
center or meeting place near Ringer (Caddo County), Okla. At present most 
of the tribe live on or near their trust lands in Caddo County north of the 
Washita River. They support themselves through agriculture, wage labor and 
leasing of restricted property. They are thought to be fairly well acculturated 
but accurate information is lacking on this subject. 

The Kiowa number approximately 2,800 in Oklahoma and are located princi- 
pally around Carnegie and other places south of the Washitaw River on their 
trust lands in Caddo County. They are a rural and agricultural people with 
some prosperity due to the discovery of oil in their properties. Kiowa-Apaches 
who live with the Kiowa are generally included in statistics dealing with the 
latter but are thought to number about 400, living in the vicinity of Fort Cobb 
and Apache in Caddo County, Okla. 

The Kiowa are dark and heavily built and had a great reputation as fighters 
in pioneer days. Approximately half are thought to be fullbloods. The mixed- 
blood Kiowa include descendants of intermarried members of other tribes, Mexi- 
cans, Mexican Indians and some whites from Texas. Most are now Methodists 
and Baptists. The Kiowa have been confederated with the Comanche since 1867, 
although they still maintain a nominal tribal organization of their own. 

The Comanche numbered approximately 2,700 in 1950. They are largely of 
mixedblood Indian and Spanish descent. This is due to the habit of adopting 
into the tribe of women and children seized in raids on the Spanish settlements. 
Most of these people live in rural communities of Comanche County and vicinity 
and are members of various Christian denominations. They have been so long 
linked in social life with the Kiowa that they have come to assume common 
characteristics with the latter tribe. In both tribes acculturation is still far 
from complete. Trust lands are still maintained for both. 

The Fort Sill Apache are still another member of this group of tribes. They 
are a rural people raising livestock and practicing agriculture. Approximately 
two-thirds are fullbloods. These people live near the town of Apache in southern 
Caddo County, Okla., about 17 miles north of Fort Sill and number about 200. 
They are members of Christian denominations. 

The Wichita live in rural areas near Gracemont, north of the Washita River in 
Caddo County, Okla. They are at present part of the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache 
Tribal Group of Oklahoma, and number only 242. They are closely associated 
with the Caddo and no longer have a separate tribal organization. They have 
given up tribal customs. Also residing in Caddo County are 162 Delaware near 
Anadarko and Carnegie, Okla. 


Potawatomi 

The Potawatomi live near Shawnee, Tecumseh, Maud, and Wanette in Potta- 
watomie County, Okla., and near Lexington, Cleveland County, Okla. All of 
these tribesmen in Oklahoma are known as the Citizen Potawatomi in contra- 
diction to the Prairie Band of Potawatomi who live in Jackson County, Kans. 
There are about 3,100 members of the Citizen Potawatomi group and of these 
perhaps 500 are accounted fullbloods. The mixblood remainder are partly of 
French descent. They are now stockraisers and farmers and appear to be quite 
well acculturated. There are other members of this tribe in Michigan, Upper and 
Lower Peninsulas, and in Canada. 
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Iowa 

This is a small group in Oklahoma totaling only 118 in 1950. They are 
located south of Perkins in Payne County, Okla., near the Payne-Lincoln County 
line. Some of this tribe live in northeastern Kansas, near the Kansas-Nebraska 
border. The Oklahoma group is reported as 73 percent fullbloods with the mixed 
bloods of associated tribes and whites (including French). This group is well 
acculturated and old tribal customs are in decline. A few acres remain in 
trust status. 
Kickapoo 

There are approximately 314 Kickapoo in Oklahoma mainly located near 
McCloud in Potawatomi County. They are largely fullbloods and only a tiny 
fraction are accounted of mixblood. Some of this tribe are still located in 
Coahuila, Mexico, and in Kansas. This tribe is remarkably conservative and 
elannish, still tending to retain their traditional tribal religious beliefs and 
ceremonies. Income is derived from agriculture and from welfare. There are 
still lands in trust States appertaining to this tribe. 


Sac and For 


There were 1,079 Sac and Fox Indians in Oklahoma in 1950 and over 500 are 
estimated to be fullbloods. Most of these people are engaged in farming and 
stockraising. Many are Baptists and Methodists and tribal customs seem to 
be on the decline. Other members of these two tribes reside in Iowa and 
Kansas. Some of the tribal land contains oil and is accounted quite valuable. 
There is a marked desire to hold on to trust land. 


Shawnee (Absentee Shawnee) 

The Absentee Shawnee live near the city of Shawnee, Okla., and east of Nor- 
man in Cleveland County, Okla. They are to be distinguished from the Eastern 
Shawnee of the Muskogee Jurisdiction located in the Quapaw Subagency in 
Ottawa County, Okla., and the Shawnee living among the Cherokee. The Ab- 
sentee Shawnee number about 700. The White Turkey Band (400 members) has 
settled along the North Canadian River and received allotments of good agri- 
eultural lands. The Little Jim Band (300 members) has been settled in the 
backjack timber area and made but little advancement. There are many full- 
bloods and also some admixture with other tribes and whites. 


Pawnee 

This group lives in or near the towns of Pawnee, Skedee, Lela, and Meramec 
in Pawnee County, Okla., and near Yale in Payne County. The Pawnee num- 
bered 1,260 in 1950 and one-third are reported as fullbloods. Mixbloods are 
descendants of whites (English and French admixture and of other Indian 
tribes, especially the Wichita). Members of four confederate bands are included 
in this tribe, the Skedee being predominant. The Pawnee are agriculturists and 
stockmen and seem to be acculturated. Some income is derived from leasing 
of restricted property. 


Oto and Missouri 

This group numbered 930 in 1950 and are located in rural communities in north- 
eastern Noble County, Okla., about the old Otoe Subagency and near Red Rock, 
Okla. About 35 percent of the old Indian lands are still Indian-owned, and ap- 
proximately 40,000 acres of this are leased annually to non-Indians. Fullbloods 
are predominant. Mixbloods are descendants of intermarriages with closely 
associated tribes and with early French or English settlers. These two closely 
related tribes have been treated as one since their settlement in Oklahoma. 


Ponca 

The Ponca live near Ponea City in Kay County, Okla., and White Eagle in 
the northeastern part of Noble County, Okla. There are also members living 
in Nebraska. Approximately 950 were listed for Oklahoma in 1950; perhaps 
40 percent were fullbloods. A number of mixbloods have French names due to 
influence of French traders in the early days. This tribe is generally Christian- 
ized ; the members are mainly Methodists and Baptists. They are employed in 
agriculture and in oil-refinery and construction work. 


Tonkawa 


This group lives in the vicinity of the town of Tonkawa in Kay County, Okla., 
and numbers scarcely more than 50 persons. Some have intermarzied but the 
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tendency is to keep to the group. Most of them live on farms and engage in 
rural occupations and in day labor. 
Kaw or Kansa 

There are 580 Kansa in Oklahoma, mostly residing on their allotments in 
northeastern Kay County. Fullbloods constitute about a fifth of the entire 
group and many of the mixbloods bear French names which show influences from 
the early traders. These people live in rural communities and engage in farming 
and stockraising. 


Osage 

The membership in this group totaled 4,972 in 1950. 'Those who reside in Okla- 
homa are largely in Osage County, where there are three special communities 
or villages at Gray Horse, Hominy, and Pawhuska. This group has been emi- 
nently prosperous due to the discovery and development of oil and gas on their 
lands. Fullbloods are believed to number hardly more than 11 percent of the 
members. Many of the mixbloods bear French names. Religious membership is 
largely Roman Catholic with some Baptists and Methodists. Some members of 
the tribe engage in stockraising. 


Sources: H. Rept. No. 2503, 82d Cong.; H. Rept. No. 2680, 83d Cong.; and A Guide 
to the Modern Tribes of Oklahoma. by Muriel] H. Wright, Norman, Okla., 1951. 


Mr. Hatey. It is the desire of the committee to give everyone an 
opportunity to be heard. [ Applause. ] 

Our time, of course, is somewhat limited. We are willing to stay 
here until you have had your say. This is the forum where you, the 
people, can present matters of concern to you. We would like, how- 
ever, for you to be as brief as possible so that we may have an oppor- 
tunity to hear all people who want to be heard. 

With that, I will call as the first witness—and I will ask the wit- 
ness to come up here and take a seat—Mr. John C. West. Is there 
anyone you want with you? 

Mr. West. No. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. West, will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. West. John C. West, Hominy, Okla. 

Mr. Harry. Just a moment. 

Ed, I believe you forgot to introduce the members of the profes- 
sional staff. Would you do that at this time? 

Mr. Epmonpson. On my right is Dr. John Taylor, who is the staff 
consultant of the Committee on Indian Affairs. [Applause. ] 

On my left is the reporter who handles many of the proceedings of 
the committee in Washington, Karl Veley. [Applause.] : 

Not a member of the committee staff, but accompanying the com- 
mittee staff on the trip and most helpful to us is a member of the 
Department of Interior Solicitor’s Office who has been instrumental 
in drafting the language for a number of laws of importance to Indian 
people in Oklahoma, Mr. Louis Sigler. [ Applause. ] 

I think Mrs. Sigler is also present in the audience here at this time. 
She was a few moments ago. 

One further word. Dr. Taylor has stated that if anyone desiring 
to be heard has not yet had his name turned in he will be very pleased 
to take his name and put him in line for testifying at any time it is 
brought to his attention. So let him know you want to be heard 
and he will get with you. 

It might be helpful in that connection, Mr. Chairman, to read off 
the names of those who have already indicated they want to be heard. 

Mr. Harry. Will you do that? ~ 
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Mr. Evmonpson. If you want me to, I will. We have these names: 
John C. West, who is on the witness stand right now; Robert Coffey ; 
John Fletcher; Adolphus Goombi; Tennyson Berry; Jim Tolliver, 
with a group; Ernest Hunt; Jesse Rowlodge; Woodrow Wilson; 
Robert Goombi; Mrs. Susie Peters; Jim Caheahtah; Arthur Jones; 
Ted Reynolds; William Saupitty—please forgive me if I do not get 
these names right—Robert Thomas; Frank Miller; Henry Chisholm; 
Mrs. Myrtle Holder; Alfred Whiteman; Helen Sunrise; Enoc Smoky ; 
and Jack Masheat. 

Any others who want to be heard, who have not turned their names 
in, who are not included as a group with one of these people, come 
forward with one of these people who have been called, give your 
names to Dr. Taylor and he will see you are listed as a witness. 

Mr. Harey. Thank you, again, Ed. 

You see how much [ have to depend on this Oklahoma delegation, 
not only here but in the committee and in the Congress. 

Mr. West, will you, for the record, state your name, your address, 
and who you represent if you represent somebody other than yourself 
individually, and then you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. WEST, OSAGE INDIAN, HOMINY, OKLA. 


Mr. West. My name is John C. West, Box 506, Hominy, Okla. I 
speak as an individual. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed. 

Mr. West. Honorable Mr. Haley, honorable committee members, I 
beg your indulgence for a few minutes to speak on a topic of great 
importance to the Osage people, a matter which should have been 
discussed and acted upon a good many years ago, one that even today 
is shunned because of its controversial nature. From my own observa- 
tion, it is the opinion of a large number of Osage Indians that the 
laws governing the way the Indian Bureau handles applications for 
certificates of competency are not fair, and in most cases are acted 
upon in a prejudicial manner. 

Now we all know that it was the policy of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to emancipate the Indians as rapidly as feasible. Based on 
this goal it would seem that the Bureau would do its utmost to en- 
courage the Indian to take the proper steps to assimilate himself, how- 
ever in most cases we never hear of the many Indians who apply for 
their certificates of competency because of the attitude of the agency 
officials, who will usually deter the Indian any way they can, accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations. There are rights of appeal to higher 
authority, but regardless of how high a person takes his appeal, the 
attitude is always the same, that attitude being, the Indian Bureau is 
content to manage the affairs of the Indian, so keep the Indian 
content. 

We sympathize with the Bureau and the many problems concerning 
Indians that it faces but, on the other hand, to assume that all of the 
Indians are in dire need of the Indian Bureau is a vast mistake, and 
one I’m sure the taxpayer isn’t led to believe erroneously, but we can 
only judge from past experience and the business we have had with 
the Bureau concerning termination over individual trust property. 

Now we are aware of the circumstance the Indians, as a whole, would 
face if the services of the Indian Bureau were suddenly withdrawn, 
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because a large portion of the Indians have no formal education, and 
no concept, as to the problems every day life will bring. On the 
other hand, to deny those Indians the right to manage “their own 
affairs, who have an adequate education, is not going ahead with 
policy. This is in direct conflict with the thought of the original 
ideas of the Congress when it undertook the job of forming an Indian 
Bureau. The job of the Bureau at that time was to teach the Indians 
to be self-reliant. There is no doubt that this end is now in sight: 
however, no headway can be made among the Osage Indians—who 
at this time are as near to being completely educated as any Indian 
tribe could possibly be—due to the old regulations that we live under, 
instead of being encouraged to use our own judgment, initiative, we 
are suppressed, and suppressing a people definitely was not the aim of 
Congress. If it were, the Army would still be handhng Indian 
problems i in a way similar to 100 years ago. 

Let me say at this point that, due to the progress we have made 
toward assumption of our own responsibility, to subject us to any more 
- these antiquated regulations is unconstitutional. As citizens and 

taxpayers of this country, we are of the opinion that we are entitled 
to those same rights that are enjoyed by the Caucasian population. 
We know this end can never be attained under the present form of 
applying for certificates of competency, because of the attitude of the 
Bureau concerning termination. 

It is the wishes of these people to let either the county court or 
district court decide if an Osage Indian is competent. Only in this 
way can we be certain of obtaining a fair and impartial decision as 
to whether we are competent or not. 

If this change in procedure could be accomplished, it would be of 
a great service to the Osage Tribe because when a cry and plea rises 
about the Osage Indians wanting to stay like they are forever, this 
does not necessarily mean every one of the Osage Indians are of the 
same opinion. Most of the people who want to stay under the Indian 
Bureau are not even under the Bureau, in the first place, so should 
have no right to say as to who should stay like they are. The re- 
stricted members of the Osage Tribe have been out of the buffalo- 
eating stage for two generations, and this should be time enough 
for emancipation. If the progress that we have made toward assimi- 
lation means nothing to the Indian ‘Bureau, then the policy of the 
Bureau is nothing but a mockery and a hoax perpetrated upon the 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. Hatey. Does that complete your statement, Mr. West? 

Mr. West. I have this I would lke to enter into the record, Osage 
circular No. 73, subject: Procedure for the Orderly Handling and 
Consideration of Applications for Certificates of Competency. It 
gives back in fiscal year 1954-55 the number of Osage Indians and 
the number of restricted Osage Indians who applied for certificates 
of competency was 12; and the actual number of restricted Osage 
Indians who received certificates of competency in 1954-55 was just 2. 
I would like to have that entered in the record. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
ANADARKO AREA OFFICE, 
OSAGE AGENCY, 
Pawhuska, Okla., January 11, 1954. 

Osage Circular No. 73. 

Subject: Procedure for the orderly handling and consideration of applications 

for certificates of competency. 


1. Application 

Any Osage Indian of one-half or more of Indian blood who is 21 years of age or 
over may apply for a certificate of competency under the provisions of subsection 
7 of section 2 of the act of June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. 539), as amended by the acts 
of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1478) and February 5, 1948 (62 Stat. 18). The appli- 
cation shall be made on Osage Agency Form 0-127, or a revision thereof, and 
preferably in the handwriting of the applicant; however, it may be typewritten 
or in the handwriting of another. Application forms may be obtained by writing 
to the Osage Agency, or by calling in person at the desk of the statistical clerk 
in the Branch of Welfare. The applicant, if he requests it, shall be assisted 
by the administrative assistant or other appropriate employee in the Branch of 
Welfare, in obtaining current information as to the number of headrights, cash, 
securities, trust funds, and annual rentals credited to applicant as reflected by 
agency records; and by the tax accountant or other appropriate employee in 
the Branch of Land, in obtaining the correct description and estimated value of 
all restricted real estate owned by the applicant. The application, when com- 
pleted, shall be subscribed and sworn to by the applicant before a notary public, 
and submitted, in triplicate, to the Osage Agency mail room, where the date of its 
receipt will be stamped on all copies, and then referred to the statistical clerk 
in the Branch of Welfare. 


2. Action by the statistical clerk 


The statistical clerk, upon receipt of the application, shall examine all copies 
and ascertain that all questions are answered fully. If answers are incomplete 
or ambiguous, the application must be returned to the applicant, with a letter 
signed by the Superintendent stating the reasons therefor. 

When an application properly filled out has been received, a memorandum 
will be prepared transmitting 1 copy to the special attorney, 1 copy to the Chief, 
Branch of Welfare, and 1 copy to the Chief, Branch of Land. 

Letters will also be prepared for the Superintendent to the persons named as 
references by the applicant, and to such others, including bankers, merchants, 
welfare workers, members of the clergy, and neighbors as might reasonably 
be expected to have knowledge of the applicant, requesting their written com- 
ments in respect to any act or transaction involving the applicant of which they 
have knowledge, and in which applicant’s action would be a guide to his com- 
petency or incompetency; for instance, the fact that the applicant sends his 
children to school, that they are well clothed, that the applicant by his own 
action seeks outside employment to supplement his income, that he has made 
proper use of his income or the proceeds of the sale of some land, livestock, or 
crops, that he meets his obligations, and is accepted and recognized in the com- 
munity as a good citizen. The recipient of each letter of inquiry will be advised 
that his reply will be held in strict confidence. 

The statistical clerk shall receive and place in a confidential file all replies to 
letters of inquiry, and memoranda prepared by agency personnel concerning the 
applicant. When replies to all letters and memoranda requesting information 
concerning the applicant have been received, but in no event later than 15 days 
after mailing of the last request for information, the entire record in the case 
shall be delivered to the Superintendent. 


3. Action by the special attorney 


The special attorney, upon receipt of a copy of an application, shall cause the 
records in the custody of the Legal Branch to be examined for information con- 
cerning the applicant, and within 15 days, return the application with a memoran- 
dum, in triplicate, to the Superintendent, advising whether or not the applicant— 

(a) Is now, or has been under legal guardianship, and if so, the reasons 
therefor ; 
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(b) Is now under any legal disability other than by reason of not having 
a certificate of competency ; 

(c) Has been involved in any litigation within the past 2 years that might 
be a guide to his competency or incompetency, and if so, set out fully the 
issues involved ; 

(d) Isa probable heir or devisee of an estate undergoing administration in 
the State courts, and if so, would take an undivided interest in restricted 
land and real estate; and 

(e) Whether there are any other facts known to personnel in the Legal 
Branch that should be considered in determining whether the application 
should be approved or denied, and if so, state fully. 


4. Action by the Chief, Branch of Welfare 

The Chief, Branch of Welfare, upon receipt of a copy of an application, shall 
cause the records in the custody of the Branch of Welfare, and other official 
records, to be examined for information concerning the applicant, and within 
15 days return the application with a memorandum, in triplicate, to the Super- 
intendent, containing the following information in respect to the applicant: 

(a) Extent and nature of formal education (for example: Diploma, Paw- 
huska High School, 1950—successfully completed 2-year bookkeeping and 
accounting course, Draughn’s Business College, Tulsa, 1952). 

(b) Record of employment and reputation for industry—give annual 
earned income if known. 

(c) List by years, for past 2 years, the amount of quarterly payments, 
interest on account, interest on individual securities, rentals, and other 
allowance funds disbursed without supervision; surplus funds and seg- 
regated trust funds withdrawn, listing separately the amount of each fund 
disbursed under supervision and the amount disbursed without supervision, 
indicate purpose of each withdrawal, state whether records indicate funds 
disbursed without supervision were not properly used, and if so, in what 
particulars; and indicate the amount of headrights, surplus funds, securi- 
ties, and segregated trust funds standing to the credit of applicant at the 
end of each of the past 2 years. 

(d) List by years, for past 2 years, IIM purchase orders and agency forms 
No. 9 issued to applicant to enable him to obtain credit against future income 
(excluding taxes and Blue Cross dues), showing total amount obligated 
each quarter and for what purpose. If none issued, so state. 

(e) Marital record—if divorced, state number of times, number of children 
born of each union, and if minors, state who has custody and what arrange- 
ments have been made for their support. 

(f) List all known charges of law violation filed against the applicant, 
and when practicable, give dates, places, nature of offenses, and disposition 
of cases as shown by official court recards. 

(g) Advise whether there are any tcher facts known to personnel in the 
Branch of Welfare that should be considered in determining whether the 
application should be approved or denied, and if so, state fully. 


5. Action by the Chief, Branch of Land 
The Chief, Branch of Land, upon receipt of a copy of an application, shall 
cause the records in the custody of the Branch of Land to be examined for 
information concerning the applicant, and within 15 days, return the application 
with a memorandum, in triplicate, to the superintendent, advising 
(a) Whether applicant owns any interest in restricted rural er town 
property ; and if so, set out in tabular form, the legat description of each 
tract held in single ownership and each tract held in multiple ownership, 
including acres in each tract, estimated market value (based on its assess- 
ment for taxation), annual taxes, annual rental (if not leased through 
agency, so indicate), insured value of improvements, and annual cost of 
insurance. In respect to town property, follow legal description with street 
address, if known. When the property is held in multiple ownership, indi- 
cate the proportion of interest held in restricted status by applicant, and 
list by name and status, the proportion of interest held by each of the 
remaining joint owners. The total value of all restricted real property owned 
by applicant should be shown, together with the total ad valorem taxes and 
insurance premiums paid thereon, and separately, the total annual Federal 
and State, income taxes last paid by applicant, giving year. 
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(b) Whether there are any other facts known to personnel in the Branch 
of Land that should be considered in determining whether the application 
should be approved or denied, and if so, state fully. 


6. Action by the agency board of competency 


The agency board of competency, consisting of the superintendent, chief clerk, 
special attorney, chief, Branch of Welfare, Chief, Branch of Land, and the sta- 
tistical clerk, shall meet at 9 a. m. on Tuesdays (or the following workday if 
Tuesday falls on a holiday) except as provided below, and shall review the entire 
record and counsel with the superintendent prior to final action at the agency 
level, in respect to all applications for certificates of competency. 

The statistical clerk shall serve as secretary of the board, and when there are 
no applications ready for consideration by the board, shall notify board members 
of that fact not later than the last workday preceding the regular meeting date, 
and that a meeting will not be necessary. 


7. Action by the superintendent 


When the superintendent determines that the applicant should not be granted 
a certificate of competency because of his inability to manage his own affairs or 
for other valid reasons, he shall notify the applicant in writing of the disapproval 
of the application, such notice to contain a statement of the reasons for disap 
proval and shall inform the applicant of his right to appeal the decision to the 
area director. Copies of the notice to the applicant, and the complete record in 
the case, including confidential letters and memoranda, together with a summary 
listing each item or factor used in evaluating the competency of the individual, 
are to be forwarded to the area director and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
When the superintendent recommends approval of the application, he shall 
submit to the area director the following material, in duplicate: 
(a) Letter of transmittal, listing and discussing each item or factor used 
in evaluating the competency of the applicant. 
(b) The application. 
(c) Copies of all agency correspondence with the applicant, and others, 
pertaining to the application. 
And the following material, in quadruplicate, prepared for signature by the area 
director. 
(d) Osage Agency Form O-127a, if the applicant was enrolled and re- 
ceived an allotment of land under the provisions of the act of June 28, 1906 
(34 Stat. 539). 
(e) Osage Agency Form O-127b, if the applicant is an unallotted Osage 
Indian born subsequent to July 1, 1907. 


&. Action by the area director 


As called for in the Indian Affairs Manual, the area director will consider the 
application and report of the superintendent. Upon approval thereof, he will 
execute a certificate of competency on the appropriate form, and forward the 
original and 1 copy to the superintendent, forward 1 copy to the Commissioner 
with a copy of the application and related documents, and retain the remaining 
copy. The superintendent shall cause the original to be recorded in the office 
of the Osage County clerk and thereafter to be delivered to the applicant. 

When the area director disapproves an application for a certificate of compe- 
tency, he will notify the superintendent of such disapproval and set forth his 
reasons for such action. The letter will be transmitted to the superintendent, in 
duplicate, and a copy forwarded to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The 
superintendent will transmit a copy of the letter to the applicant and advise 
him of his right of appeal. 


9%. Action on appeals 


In accordance with the Indian Affairs Manual, a denial by the superintendent 
of an application may be appealed to the area director and a denial by the area 
director may be appealed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. An appeal 
from the decision of the superintendent shall be filed with that officer who shall 
transmit it to the area director with the complete record in the case. Should 
the area director reverse the decision of the superintendent, he will approve the 
application and proceed as set forth in the first paragraph of section 8 of this 
circular. 

When the denial of the area director is appealed to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, the area director will transmit the appeal and entire record in 
the case to the Commissioner for consideration and action. If the Commissioner 
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upholds the decision of the area director, he will notify the applicant of such 
action, informing him of his right to appeal to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Copies of the Commissioner’s letter to the applicant are furnished the area 
director and the superintendent. If the Commissioner reverses the decision of 
the area director, the area director will issue a certificate of competency and 
proceed as set forth in the first paragraph of section 8 of this circular. 


10. Effect of a certificate of competency 

The effect of a certificate of competency, when issued pursuant to the act of 
June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. 539), as amended by the acts of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1478) and February 5, 1948 (62 Stat. 18), is to remove all restrictions against 
alienation of the property of the recipient, however acquired, except headright 


shares or interests in the Osage mineral estate. J 
T. B. HAty, Superintendent. 


HomIny, OKLA., August 24, 1955. 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
Osage Indian Agency, Pawhuska, Okla, 


Dear Sir: Knowing that the fundamental principle of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, was to teach the Indians to be self-reliant, and at some time in the 
future to emancipate all of the Indians, with this ultimate goal now in sight, 
according to the periodic bulletins by the Indian Bureau, we of the Osage Tribe 
are kept in the dark as to how we are doing, and to what progress we have made 
toward emancipation. Nineteen years ago it was the opinion of the Indian Bureau, 
that the Osage Indians were one of the few tribes ready to assume responsibility 
of their obligations to society. However, in the years between 1936 and 1955 
we have been at a standstill. This I’m sure is not the fault of the Indian, rather 
the difficulty he faces when applying for a certificate of competency, because of 
the attitude of the Bureau officials. There are three questions that I would like 
answered for me. I will greatly appreciate this action on your part: 

1. Number of restricted Osage Indians. 

2. Number of restricted Osage Indians, who have applied for certificates of 


competency, fiscal year 1954-55. 
3. Number of restricted Osage Indians, who have received certificates of 


competency, fiscal year 1954-55. 


Thank you very much. 
JOHN C. WEST. 


The acts of March 2, 1929, and February 5, 1948, provide that all Osage Indians 
of less than one-half degree Osage blood, mandatory receive a certificate of 
competency. 

Mr. Hatey. I recognize the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Ed- 
mondson, for any questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. West, as I understand it, you have been seek- 
ing a certificate of competency and have been unable to get it, is that 
the story ? 

Mr. West. That has been the story, yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Has it been awarded to you or not? 

Mr. Wesr. As I understand it—I talked to Mr. Pitner this morn- 
ing and he tells me he has approved it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. He has now approved of it? 

Mr. West. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How long had you been attempting to get your 
certificate ? 

Mr. West. I have been attempting for a couple of years. The 
agency people just—I mean they don’t seem to take the attitude that 
the Bureau should take, and they more or less ridicule an Indian if 
they attempt to get out from under the Bureau. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have a considerable amount of trust prop- 
erty in the custody of the Bureau ? 

Mr. West. Well, yes. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Have they permitted you to exercise any manage- 
ment over that property at all without having a certificate of 
competency ¢ 

Mr. West. Well, I guess I got a little bit to do, but nothing is really 
complete until the superintendent approves and signs it; and like I 
explained to Mr. Pitner this morning, a lot of the Osage land up there 
is leased and we have to pay taxes—I do not think the other Indians 
have to pay taxes, but we certainly do. And if we lease this land 
through the agency, the agency fixes an appraised price as to what 
the land leases at. Well, we got to conform more or less to the policy 
of the Bureau in what they say we got to do. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You feel you are fully competent to handle your 
own affairs and manage your own property ? 

Mr. West. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And you have now been assured that approval 
of your certificate is on its way, then? 

Mr. West. I do not know. Nothing is positive with the Indian 
Bureau. At least my dealings have been with the agency, you cannot 
rely on anything they tell you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. While the other gentleman from Oklahoma is not a 
member of the committee, I am going to ask the indulgence of the 
members of the committee and yield to him my time, if he has any 
questions anywhere along in these proceedings. 

Tom, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Steep. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have no ques- 
tions of this witness. 

Mr. Harry. I might state for the record, just looking at the gentle- 
man, I think that he probably is very competent. 

Mr. West. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much, Mr. West. 

Mr. West. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. The next witness is Mr. Robert Coffey. 

Give your name and address and whom you represent, Mr. Coffey, 
for the record. : 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT COFFEY, COMANCHE INDIAN, 
LAWTON, OKLA. 


Mr. Corrrey. Robert Coffey, Comanche Indian, Lawton, Okla., 2005 
Smith. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed, Mr. Coffey. 

Mr. Corrry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will 
read my statement because I do not want to misrepresent my Coman- 
che Tribe. 

After it was announced publicly that this meeting was to be held, 
the tribal councilmen of the Comanche Tribe decided that there should 
be a general meeting of the Comanches to discuss whether the tribe 
should send an official spokesman to this meeting and, if so, what the 
official position of the Comanches should be on some of the important 
issues which would arise here. 
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The reason for having a Comanche meeting prior to this hearing 
was to prevent some individuals from attempting, without authority, 
to speak for the entire tribe. We do not want to stop anyone who 
has something to say from coming before this committee and saying 
it. We think they should. But it should be understood that what I 
am to say here is the official position of the Comanche Tribe, adopted 
in a regular meeting called at Fort Sill Indian School on August 13. 

These were some of tthe subjects that were taken up at our meeting: 
Trust period, schools, hospitals, and leasing policy. 

First, the Comanche Indians feel that Comanches are not yet ready 
to compete with their non-Indian friends and neighbors because of a 
lack of education and business experience, even though we feel that 
great progress is being made, and therefore, the Comanches request 
that our trust period be continued indefinitely, but allowing, as in 
the past, withdrawal of trusteeship on an individual and voluntary 
basis. 

Regarding the schools, as we understand the Government policy in 
regard to schools and education, all Comanche children who are able 
to do so should attend public schools, and should go to Government 
schools in exceptional or hardship cases. The Comanches voted in 
favor of this policy because we feel that it gives the Indian child a 
better chance for equal education and better prepares him for the 
future. 

In regard to the hospitals, in regard to the policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to hospitals and medical service, although most of us 
opposed the transfer of the health service from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to the Department of Health, we have no complaint with the 
new system, and, in fact, have seen a marked change for the better 
since the change in the quality of service and the number of doctors 
available. Our opposition to the change was mainly because of the 
fact that we were not adequately informed as to what it would mean. 
The Comanches voted in favor of the present Government policy. We 
feel that much improvement is being made. There is a great need for 
the continuation of this service to the Indians. We also appreciate 
the fact that the Indian employees were retained when the transfer 
was made. 

In regard to the leasing policy, as we understand the Government 
policy in regard to the leasing of Indian lands, it requires sealed bids 
on leases in some cases, it refuses preference rights to the lessees and 
it prohibits unlimited extensions of leases and collection of 5- year 
lease money in advance. ‘The Comanches voted in favor of that policy 
because we feel that it has resulted in great benefit to the Indians. 

For example, if you will excuse a personal reference, there is the 
case of George Coffey, my brother. It is interesting to consider 
what the present policy has done for him. In 1937, befor e the present 
appraisal system, his 160-acre allotment leased for $125 per year. In 
1938 it leased for $135. In 1940 it leased for $150. This last period 
was during a boom and when there were no crop controls. In 1947, 
it leased for $200. In 1950 it leased for $300. Then when the present 
system came into effect, it leased for $450 in 1953, and at the present 
time it is leasing for $500 a year. 

This example is not an isolated one. It is what is happening gen- 


erally in this area. 
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The Comanches also are very heartily in favor of the work that is 
being done on Indian land by the Soil and Moisture Conservation 
Office of the Department of Interior. We request a continuance of 
that program. Where land is farmed by a lessee there is always the 
possibility that the lessee will farm only for money crops regardless of 
the harm done to the land. 

The present program is to promote good soil conservation and im- 
provement practices; to encourage terracing, contour farming; plant- 
ing of legumes; brush eradication and the building of farm ponds. 
All these things, the Comanches feel are very good because they result 
in a higher value for the land when it is sold or leased and means 
that the productivity of the land will be saved for our children. We 
feel that most lessees have been very cooperative because it means 
more income for them, and also a large part of the cost of these pro- 
grams is paid by the Government. 

With regard to the appraisal system, now, I understand that some 
of the lessees have complained about the present system of regular 
appraisal of the land for leasing purposes and requiring that the lease 
price be at least equal to the appraised value. It is said that the ap- 
praisals are generally too high. The Comanches are in favor of the 
appraisal system. We feel that it has resulted in a great increase in 
income and has simply brought the price of Indian leases up closer 
to the lease value of adjoining non-Indian land. These appraisals are 
made frequently and take into account crop prices, allowable acreages, 
e? cetera. In some cases it has resulted in lower lease prices, such 
us pasture lands since the price of cattle has gone down. We feel that 
if these appraisals were too high, or higher than the actual market 
value, a lot of Indian land would be laying idle and unleased. ‘This 
is not the case, however. I am informed that there is no Comanche 
land at the present time which is not leased because of the appraisal 
being set too high. 

In regard to preference rights, the Comanches are also in favor of 
the policy which refuses preference rights to lessees. We feel that 
preference rights would cut out competition and would cut down the 
income of the landowner. There are no preference rights on non- 
Indian leases, and the Comanches feel that there should not be pref- 
erence rights on Indian land. 

The Comanches adopted a resolution on this question of leasing of 
Indian land, and I was directed to present it to this committee for the 
record. It sets out briefly what I have just said. 

The only suggestion that we have to offer at this time is that there 
be a personal administration of the leasing policy, and this would 
apply to all policies of the Government in regard to Indians. The 
policy is good generally, but in some cases it is followed too strictly 
in individual cases and results in hardship. The Comanches feel that 
greater freedom and authority should be given to the Indian land- 
owner where his background and ability warrant such freedom. We 
also feel that, as much as possible, the existing policies and programs 
should be administered as personally as possible, and each case should 
be treated separately. 

In summary, I would like to say that the Comanches appreciate very 
much the fine service done for the Indians by the Anadarko office and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in regard to leasing, health, education, 
and welfare, generally. We would like to see this continued. 
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I have appreciated the opportunity to appear before this committee 
today, representing my tribe, and to present the official views of the 
Comanches. I sincerely thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would just like to compliment Mr. Coffey on the 
very comprehensive statement he has given and the manner in which 
he has covered a number of subjects of interest to the committee. 
It is a very fine statement, Mr. Coffey. 

Mr. Harey. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Montana, 
Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Hatey. The Chair recognizes the other gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Streep. I would like to join Congressman Edmondson in con- 
gratulating Mr. Coffey on his fine statement, and I would like to add 
this comment: That the amendment to the law requiring the retention 
of Indian employees in the Health Service was sponsored by my 
colleagues from Oklahoma, Carl Albert and Ed Edmondson. 

Mr. Corrry. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, sir. 

At this point in the record, without objection, I will make a part 
of the record a resolution adopted and signed by Mr. Coffey as rep- 
resentative of the Comanche Tribe, a resolution in regard to the 
leasing policy. 


(The document referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION IN REGARD TO LEASING PoLicy 


Whereas the Comanche Indian Tribe is generally satisfied with the policy of 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, in regard to the leasing 
of restricted Indian land, requiring bidding, refusing preference rights to lessees, 
and prohibiting unlimited extensions, because this program has resulted in 
greater gain to the Comanches; and 

Whereas the only suggestion which the Comanche Indian Tribe would officialiy 
make at this time would be that there be a more personal administration of 
the established policy and program so as to encourage and grant greater freedom 
and authority to the Indian lessor in cases where his background and ability 
warrant such freedom: and 

Whereas there is to be a United States congressional subcommittee meeting 
at Anadarko, Okla., August 26, 1955, to inquire into local Indian problems and 
affairs; and 

Whereas it is probable that certain individuals may appear before that sub- 
committee to protest such leasing policy, and may assume to speak for the 
Comanche Tribe without authority as has happened in the past: Now, therefore, 
it is hereby 

Resolved by the Comanche Indian Tribe assembled at Fort Sill Indian School, 
Lawton, Okla., this 13th day of August 1955, That the Comanche Indian Tribe 
go on record as favoring generally the Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, policy on the leasing of restricted Indian land, requiring bidding, refusing 
preference rights, and prohibiting unlimited extensions, but calling upon the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to grant greater freedom and authority to the Indian 
lessor in cases where his background and ability warrant such freedom, and, as 
much as is possible, to administer the policy and program personally and to 
treat each case as a separate and distinct problem. A copy of this resolution, 
properly endorsed, should be delivered to the United States congressional sub- 
committee meeting at Anadarko, Okla., August 26, 1955, to the Anadarko area 
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director, to the Anadarko area field representative, and to the chairman of the 


intertribal business committee. 
Rosert COFFEY, 
Chairman. 


Attest : 
PAUL ATTOCKRUE, 
Secretary. 
Mr. Hatey. The next witness I have is Mr. John Fletcher. 
Mr. Fletcher, will you state your name, for the record, your address, 
and who you represent. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN FLETCHER, REPRESENTING CHEYENNE 
INDIANS, HOMINY, OKLA. 


Mr. Frercuer. John Fletcher, Hominy, Okla., representing Chey- 
enne Indians. 

Mr. Hater. Who do you represent ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Cheyenne. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Fiercuer. May I stand? 

Mr. Harey. You may stand if you choose to; yes. Be as com- 
fortable as you can and at home. 

Mr. Furercuer. Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress, when I 
came into this fine place here and the Stars and Stripes over my head, 
I got to thinking how our land of America stands out for the principle 
of democracy for the good of our Nation, for our country. I am cer- 
tainly happy to face these gentlemen today with their intelligence. 
Our Oklahoma representation stands very high in Washington. We 
have come this far; we have come a long ways. 

This is Oklahoma, a dump ground for Indians in Oklahoma. We 
have come in here from other States, brought in here by military force. 
We are under the rules and regulations governed by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. In the beginning we were under the War Department, 
slaves, you might say. We finally drifted down to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. And today where are we? Are we standing still? 
Are we going forward? Are we going backward? And for that 
reason this committee are here today to know where we are standing 
today. 

We have lots of grievances in our everyday life. We have boys and 
girls that have prosecuted these wars and when they come back home 
one by one there is nothing for them to do. They preach democracy 
to us every day, and to know our conditions. 

I have often said there will be racial discrimination and personal 
discrimination as long as there is life. 

It has been proven time and time again that the Indians have been 
held down and do not. get a chance to come up. We got some able 
men, Indians of intelligence, just as good as white men. In time of 
war it does not say who you are or what you are. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to go back on the land situation for the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians. 

Back in 1892, ladies and gentlemen, there were over 3,000 Indians 
allotted at that time, and today, I want you to know that there are 
only 44 out of that number got their own original alloments today. 
Whose fault is it? Who is your guardian? We are landless and 
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homeless today. There is over 2,500 of the Cheyenne and Arapahos 
today who are landless and homeless. 

So today look over the situation. Look at the old people over 65 
years of age. They have children and grandchildren, and under the 
jaws of Oklahoma ‘they are forbidden to receive old-age pension be- 

cause they got some land. I say that the Indians have done enough 
for Oklahoma. T hey have done enough for this Nation. I think these 
old people should be considered, given subsistence in order that they 
could live a little bit longer. We have that human right to take those 
good things for the old people. It could be your father; it could be 
your mother. The State law says you cannot get the benefit. Why? 
Because you are a ward of the Government, let the Government take 
care of you. So we have been going back, shifting around so much 
we are getting tired now. 

I say, let the old people hold their landholdings for the sake of 
the future generation so they could inherit that land. That is one. 
And for that reason, Mr. Chairman—Fort Reno, over 9,000 acres 
of fertile land along the North Canadian River for 70 years was our 
compensation. I, for one, said back in 1947 that this land should 
go back to the tr ibe: namely the Cheyenne and Arapaho. That land 
originally belonged to the tribe. It was taken without compensation 
from the Government whatsoever. 

Why? Because we have got lots of boys and girls that are home- 
less and landless today. We need to get all the land we can. We 
have time and again ‘appeared before. Congress. Always in vain. 
So today I hope this committee might consider something, make our 
old people, young people, and the children be happy once more to 
retain that land back to them. 

We need every foot of land we can get. There is lots of people 
today without homes. They are landless, and for that reason we 
tr en every effort to get all the land we can for the tribe. 

Credit, Mr. Chairman. We borrowed some money from the United 
States Government. They came and told us, “You ought to be self- 
sustaining, good citizens, get on your land.” It sounds good. We 
started out with $100,000. We had drought for 3 years, crop failure, 
and then they come around and tell us we live on threat, foreclosure, 
get out. W here is your policy? Where is your program ? 

I say, give the Indian a chance to make good. [ Applause.] 

The white people are suffering the consequences today, loss of 
wheat crops this year. But the Government carries them on 15 to 
20 years without threat, and here the poor Indian has to live on 
threat. That does not make sense. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I have covered what I wanted to say. I 
have nothing to show you in black and white. I am talking from 
the bottom of my heart to tell you people what I know, what I think 
is good for my people. 

I want to thank you once more. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Harry. I want to thank you. 

You have made a fine statement in behalf of your people. Your 
people have meant much to the State of Oklahoma and not only 
Oklahoma, but the Nation. The committee is very cognizant of that 
fact. We realize that you have done much and contributed much. 
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As a matter of fact, I sometime want to address you as America’s 
first citizens, because you are. You made a fine statement. 

I recognize the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Ed Edmondson, 
for any questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I do not know of much I can add to the chair- 
man’s statement except that it is easy to recognize eloquence that comes 
from the heart, and I know that you have given us that kind of a 
statement here today, and we appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Thank you. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Mercar. I will join with my colleagues in appreciation of 
your statement, and I shall report to your brothers, the Northern 
Cheyennes, who are residents of my State, of your eloquence in your 
pleas in behalf of the Indians of all of America. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Steed, of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I also appre- 
ciated Mr. Fletcher’s statement, and I am in very much agreement 
with him on one point. That is, that the old-age-assistance program 
should be made available to these restricted Indians without regard 
to their land. 

I have a bill that I have introduced that is now before the Committee 
on Ways and Means which has for its purpose the bringing about of 
that very thing, and I hope that I can be successful in getting it passed 
so that we can solve this problem. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Mr. Chairman, I am appreciative of the fact that 
Congressman Steed has pointed out something with regard to this 
legislation, legislation that many of us sympathize with and would 
like to see law, and that is that the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which regulates taxes, is the committee before which that matter 
ne eligibility for these old-age assistance payments must be 
presented, and you may be sure, from my conversations with them, that 
all of the members of the Oklahoma delegation will be supporting to 
the limit of their ability Mr. Steed’s bill on this point. fs pplause. | 

Mr. Hatey. The next witness we have is Mr. Adolphus Goombi. 

Will you come forward, please? State your name for the record, 
your address, and who you represent, please. 





STATEMENT OF ADOLPHUS GOOMBI, FORT COBB, OKLA. 


Mr. Goomer. Adolphus Goombi, Fort Cobb, Okla., Kiowa Indian. 
I am speaking for myself. I do not belong to any tribal group, that is, 
council or anything, but what I have to say is of my actual experience 
that I had with the area office here at Anadarko, Okla. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Goomer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Edmondson, and Mr. Metcalf, 
Mr. Steed: My complaint is against the area office as being unfair to 
some a! us Indians who have tried to stand up for what we thought 
was right. 

I happen to be lucky to be the brother of Robert Goombi. For that 
reason I have took a great deal of punishment from the officials of 
the Anadarko area office. 
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I stood with the boys from my community, the white neighbors, be- 
cause I live in their community. My children go to school with theirs. 
They eat the same food at the same school. 

And my first is the appraisal system. 

Now I do not have anybody to tell me or write my script, and I am 
not a Government official or civil-service employee in any way as some 
of the tribal council members are who have been playing politics, 
tribal politics, and they hold civil-service jobs and yet they go out 
and do quite a bit of politics. 

I do not have no legal counsel to advise me on these things as those 
guys have. But back there when the appraisal system came in, we, 
the farmers out there—I am an Indian but yet I have to suffer with 
the other farmers out there—we had crop failures for 2 or 3 years 
there. We tried to get an understanding from the area office. From 
that day on, this way, I have been blacklisted for standing up for 
what I thought was right. 

That is what hurts your community, where your children go to 
school, where you live, if anything that comes along that jeopardizes 
the welfare of the children in your community, it hurts you. After 
all we are all citizens of the United States and we should—what hurts 
the community hurts you in your own home. So, therefore, I thought 
it was wrong for the Bureau of Indian Affairs to up these leases to 
try to get on the good side of the Indians and raise the prices so high 
where the farmers could not—they want to pay but their bank credits 
were exhausted and they could not do nothing about it. Yet they 
were forced to pay three and four hundred dollars extra, and that 
is jeopardizing the welfare of the community in which they live. They 
had to get it, borrow it or something, to do that. 

I did not think it was right at that time to raise the rentals on 
Indian land. And on that appraisal system the Indian has no right 
to negotiate a lease below the appraisal system, which is wrong. I 
think every individual that owns property, ownership, should have a 
right to make a lease the way he wants to. Instead of that, the Indian 
Office says you cannot make a lease unless you get above this line 
over here; then you can promote a lease. I think that is wrong in 
the land of democracy. As owners of land we should have the right 
to negotiate our own leases the way we see fit. I think this leasing 
business is too dictatorial. 

So much for that. I think it is wrong. 

In our credit program a few days ago we had a big meeting over 
here some place, in Riverside, where they gave citations to the credit 
branch. For what? What did they give them citations for? We 
have had 3 years of drought over there. Us poor Indians got loans. 
We want to better our conditions. We want to live like our white 
neighbor over here. We started out, we had crop failure the first year, 
the second year. Yes, the white farmer, he got up to his Congress- 
man; he got legislation through. He got aid, Federal aid, feed, feed 
loans extended. What did the Indian get? Nothing. 

We had to go right back to the Department of Interior to get an 
O. K. before we can get any aid, and as long as the Government 
officials hated me like they did for standing up for what I thought 
was right, every time I went over there to the FHA or Federal land 
bank they refer me back to the Indian Office, “If the Indian Office 
O. K.’s it, O. K., we will let you have it. 
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I went through there. I do not know how many trips I made to 
the Land Office trying to get some kind of help, trying to hold my 
home together, trying to educate my children. Now my children 
are getting away from home because I have no means to give them 
an education. And it is wrong for any group of people to be treated— 
to deprive them of the privileges that are set aside for the citizens 
of the United States. I tried to get my mother to help me pay off 
the Department of Interior. We found ways to do it. But no. They 
told me my mother could not help me because she was going to help 
me. That is wrong. 

It seems to me like we got to improve the conditions of the Indian 
problem. Now we have a group up at Washington from high officials 
on down. If we make any complaints through this office here, it 
comes back whitewashed. They just recommend it and that is all. 
We cannot do nothing. 

Today my Indian people—I have talked to many of them—their 
morale is so low, they say it is no use going and telling somebody 
about our troubles, nobody wants to help us. That is where our 
Indians raised in this part of the country are. If it were not for 
Senator Baldwin and our fine Governor giving these surplus foods 
and feed out to my Indian people, I do not know how many of them 
would not be here today. ‘They received them to put them through 
winter. 

I think the people at this office here are more interested in protecting 
their job than they are in trying to take care of the Indians’ business. 
| Applause. | 

What of that citation to a certain group at this office? Today our 
credit program—we do not have any. Mi we have over there is a 
collection agency. That is all we have. We get no aid from there. 
They say you can go to land bank and get what you need. I have tried 
it. I failed. I could not get it. So I say, I do not know what the 
citation was for. Maybe it was just to see how hard you can make it 
for the Indians. 

Yet another thing. When an employee does something wrong here 
that is not right, they just transfer him around and around and around, 
these area men, and they just go around and around. We have to put 
up with the same kind of men all year round. One bunch goes out; 
another bunch comes in. Just the same thing. The only way we can 
help our Indian people is to get rid of them and put people in there 
with the love of God in their heart. Then you will solve the Indian 
problem. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Harry. I recognize the gentleman from Oklahoma for any ques- 
tions you might have. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Goombi, in the first place, did I understand 
you correctly that the feed and hay made available in the drought 
disaster program were not made available to Indian farmers and 
cattlemen ? 

Mr. Goomer. They were not made available to me. 
quest for it at the PMA office. 

Mr. EpMonpson. You applied ? 
Mr. Goomst. I applied. 
Mr. Epmonpson. And what were you told ¢ 
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Mr. Goomsr. They did not tell me anything. Later on I found out 
if the Indian Office will O. K. it, well, we will get some but still the 
Indian Office says that we were delinquent and we could not get no 
more further assistance from nowhere. So we are sitting over here 
with no assistance of any kind, nobody to help us and nowhere to go. 
Weare still sitting there. Some of them have been foreclosed already. 
We cannot go to the welfare department for aid because we are loan 
clients. So we area group of people that are forgotten and we do not 
know where to go or what to do or how to support. our families. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You understand that these surplus commodities 
which are being distributed—and I am very glad to hear that you feel 
that the Governor and the Senator and, I assume, the county commis- 
sioners too, who are participating in it, are doing a good job—you 
understand those in very large part are Federal surplus commodities 
which the Federal Government has also made available for relief of 
people in distress, do you not / 

Mr. Goomsi. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think I have no further questions. 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Mercaur. I have no questions. 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Streep. No question, Mr. Chairman. 

I always like to hear a man say what he has on his mind and I think 
this Sean has done that very well. 


Mr. Hater. That is one fine thing about America—say what you 
have on your mind, tell somebody about it. That is the way we find 
out things. 


Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tennyson Berry. 

I am glad to see you again, sir. I believe I saw you in Washington; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harry. Give your name. 


STATEMENT OF TENNYSON BERRY, KIOWA-APACHE INDIAN 


Mr. Berry. Tennyson Berry, Kiowa-Apache, 75 years old. I have 
been going to Washington since 1897 for my people, and I am going 
again t about October. 

“Mr. Hater. You may proceed. 

Mr. Berry. It looks lke I am going to stand up in order to get 
something, maybe. I am going to talk from experience way back. I 
know the agency right here from the beginning. 

Now committees—I wish you had been here a hundred years ago; 
maybe you save some things for us. But you are here today so I am 
going to tell you what I know. I ain’t got no books to tell you some- 
body. write up for me. It is going to come from right here [indicating 
heart]. I know that agency. Four different superintendents I could 
name but going to take too long. We was getting along good. The 
doors wide open. If I had any business I go right straight to visit 
a superintendent like the chairman said. That area office somebody 
put over there. Wedid not know anything about it. 

And now you know if you want to see the superintendent you have 
to go to this lady here, somebody over there. You have to tell them 
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what you want. That kind of make a fellow like me, old man, you : 
know, tell them why I want to see superintendent. I don’t want to 
tell I want divorce. She going to tell that. Make me ashamed, see. 
That is what is going on now. 

All right. I know you are Congressmen, especially appropriate 
money, lots of money. Indian Service, some of them here like one 
over there, Indian Service. 

What I get, I don’t get no service. There is a lawyer over there. He 
don’t help Indian. He don’t help me any. He helping the white 
man. 

Just a while back you know I want to lease my land, irrigation and 
farmland. He make lots of alfalfa. This agency office say here, “We 
give you this appraisement. We ain’t going to tell the white man.” 
All right. I got it. And this man went around to Anadarko to see 
Barnett, big lawyer here. He recommend it. 

He say, “You go see Griffis over at agency.” That is lawyer, that 
one over there. You know what he done? He told that lease man, 
he said, “All right, pay $3, that is all,” he told that white man. And 
today I never lease it. 

I am standing on. I want to get what I want, what my land is 
worth, and not $3 like he says. 

All right. I have been to see the commissioners lots of times, you 
know. Last week we have big dinner, all feel good. Commissioner 
come along and put his arm around me. He said, “I am going to 
help you.” He say going to take a little time. I think that little time 
still coming. I do not know when it is going to come. [ Applause. | 

So, gentlemen, we got a letter just a few days ago. <A fellow named 
(;reenwood in Washington. When we go up there we don’t see no 
Greenwood. I don’t know, maybe he hides some place. He wrote a 
letter and said the delegation of Kiowa-Comanche-Apache, said got 
no business, no business to take up. That is what he say, told area 
director. All right, I will find out. I thought the Indian Commis- 
sioner represent Indians, help him out wherever he need. But I find 
out not to be that way. 

I have experience. When Senator Thomas and Toby Morris, Con- 
gressman from Lawton, when going to take that land away from us. 
I was one delegate. We went before the Commissioner. He told 
us this bill don’t pass House of Representatives where you gentle- 
men are and so in the Senate. Last thing we find it is before con- 
ferees. Senator Kerr sure enough tried to end it. He got busy, told 
us what to do, and we did. 

We visited our Senators and Congressmen and finally say, “All 
right, boys, Mr. Berry, we are not going to take your land. We are 
going to throw it out.” And they did throw it out and that is how 
we got this land back. 

And the Creek Tribes sold this land over at Lawton, all these little 
children got little shoes and something to wear and went to school. 
That is what we done. I thought the Commissioner going to help us 
out. Hedidn’t doit. That is for one. 

All right. Now you committees, I guess you remember me. We 
talked to lawyer over there. He is lawyer for you. Big man like 
you. You have got lawyer over there. Name is Abbott 

Mr. Harry. George Abbott. 
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Mr. Berry. Told us, “You representatives,” he says, “hold your 
general council, decide ‘whatever you do.” 

All right. We hold general council. Few months ago over here 
we want to send a delegation of three tribes. And here this office— 
you know they won’t recommend it and Greenwood says we ain’t got 
no business up there. And here, gentlemen, I think we have big 
business. I am representative of Apache. I testify before the three 
Commissioners, Claims Commissioner, for my tribe. We got busi- 
ness. It’s put off until next October, and here the Indian Office says 
we got no business. 

So, gentleman, you always forget us Indians, and now I am glad 
to talk to you. 

Please remember me, Mr. Edmondson and other Congressman, put 
in something where this Agency or Commissioners over there recog- 
nize me when I go ask them for something. Something big going on 
this hundred years. They won’t listen to me. That is what I want 
to tell you. So remember me, you know, when you go back. This 
hearing, the Indians want to be recognized and tell what he wants. 
I don’t think as long as this Agency have their own meeting them- 
selves and put me outside where I can’t hear what they say, so long 
as that is going on, I don’t think they solve any Indian problems. 
They must come to me and ask me what I want, what I think. That is 
all the time you might solve Indian problems. 

As long as you go over there and get everything you have to do, this 
impossible. That is the kind of people we got over there. Dictators. 
That is all. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hatry. I believe, Mr. Berry, you were speaking about the long- 
term leasing bill. Is that correct? That was one of the things you 
were interested in, I believe. 

Would you care to elaborate on that, Mr. Edmondson ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I just wanted to refresh my memory. 

One of the things you were interested in in Washington was the 
long-term leasing bill, was it not, Mr. Berry ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And it was passed in the closing days of the Con- 
gress. I am sure you are aware of that, are you not? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I just wanted to advise you about that. The last 
report you had, I think you said it was in conference, with the con- 
ferees, was it not ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. My understanding is the conferees reached an 
agreement and in the last days of the Congress that bill was passed. 

Mr. Hatey. It has been signed by the President. 

Thank you, Mr. Berry. 

Jim Tolliver. 

I believe you have a group with vou, have you not ? 

Mr. Totiiver. Yes. Would you like for me to tell who we are 
here? 

Mr. Harey. Introduce yourselves and have each one of them state 
his name and address. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JIM TOLLIVER, MEMBER OF STATE OF OKLA- 
HOMA LEGISLATURE, COMANCHE COUNTY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
CHARLES P. WHITTEN, GRANDFIELD, OKLA., PRESIDENT SOUTH- 
ERN INDIAN LAND LESSEES ASSOCIATION, REPRESENTING 
LESSEES OF SOUTHWESTERN OKLAHOMA; G@. M. HOWARD, 
LAWTON, OKLA., LESSEE; JOED INMAN, DEVOL, OKLA; W. C. GILL, 
WALTERS, OKLA., SECRETARY-TREASURER, SOUTHWEST INDIAN 
LAND LEASING ASSOCIATION; JIM WITT, ALDERSON, OKLA., 
CHAIRMAN, COUNTY INDIAN LAND LEASING ASSOCIATION; DON 
KORDOKUS, HYDRO, OKLA., LESSEE; AND ROY TAGIS, WALTERS, 
OKLA., LESSEE 


Mr. Touuiver. I am Jim Tolliver, and I live in Comanche County, 
and I am one of the State Representatives from Comanche County. 

I appear here this morning with a group of lessees who would like 
very much to tell their story and their version of some of the inequities 
that exist between, I will have to say, the Department and themselves. 
And at this time I would like for each one of them to stand and intro- 
duce themselves to you and then after a short statement I will call on 
each one of them to talk on some of the topics that we have to talk to 
you about. 

Mr. Wurrren. Charles P. Whitten, Grandfield, Okla. I am presi- 
dent of the Southern Indian Land Lessees Association, representing 
the lessees of the southwestern Oklahoma. 

Mr. Howarp. G. M. Howard, Lawton, Okla., Route 2, lessee. 

Mr. Inman. Joed Inman, Devol, Okla., Route 1. 

Mr. Gini. W. C. Gill, Walters, Okla., secretary-treasurer of the 
Southwestern Indian Land Leasing Association. 

Mr. Wirr. Jim Witt, Alderson, Okla., chairman of the County In- 
dian Land Leasing Association. 

Mr. Korpoxus. Don Kordokus, Hydro, Okla., lessee. 

Mr. Tacis. Roy Tagis, Walters, Okla., lessee. 

Mr. Hatry. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Touuiver. First, 1 might tell you this, that anything that I 
might say at this time would be more or less in repetition of what I 
said in Washington. In this last session, there was a delegation sent 
to Washington from the House and the Senate. We appeared before, 
I would say, one of the finest groups of men, and I think every person 
in this auditorium today should be proud of the delegation from Okla- 
homa. [Applause. ] 

Not only would I say Oklahoma, but the entire group serving on 
the Indian Affairs. I and my group were never treated more royally. 
We met with—here is one gentleman, here is another—I cannot think 
of their names. We had a nice visit. 

We all felt that there was something that should be done to bring 
about a better feeling between the lessee and the lessor. 

We realize today that the soil is one of the things that we must take 
care of, but let’s do not fix it. to where the man who has to farm it, 
who has to pay his lease and who has to meet the requirements—let 
us have a little better understanding. And after visiting some, I find 
that most of the Indian people and the lessees are not in too much 
of a disagreement. 
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So I want to thank you gentlemen for the opportunity of us com- 
ing and I believe this gentleman here—I thought he made an awfully 
ood talk. He said it all came from his heart, and he referred to the 
Stars and Stripes. That is the reason we love American people, is 
because we can come before the group who represent us and bring our 
problems to them. And I guarantee you that knowing what I know 
about them now, that they w vill solve it to the best of their ability to do 
it. 

I have an outline here that we are going to kind of follow, and I 
have asked each one of these men, gentlemen, to take one topic of 
this and try to discuss it briefly. We are not going to take up but 
just a little bit of your time because we really appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Gill is going to speak on “That soil and moisture agency 
act in advisory capacity only.” 

Just one minute—pardon me. Remember, I am not one of those 
attorneys. I am just a farmer boy and I might make a mistake some 
place in the presentation of this. This list of things that we have 
here that we feel should be worked out was adopted unanimously by 
a great number of lessees who met on several different occasions. That 
is the thing that they felt was the thing that affected the most. 

And I want to make this one other statement: Not one man ever 
spoke in any meeting that I was in that did not say that they did 
want to do an thing | that would make any injustice to their Indian 
lessee. We aly want to seek some method of wor king about and fix- 
ing to where it Roi be more possible. 

That is all I have to say right now and I will call on Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Git. Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues. I want to take 
this opportunity to thank the Oklahoma Congressional Delegation 
for the courtesy extended myself and Mr. Inman while we were in 
Washington in May in behalf of the Southwest Indian Land Leases 
Association. We do appreciate that, gentlemen, immensely. 

Now the resolution which is No. 1 on our list is, “That soil and 
moisture agency act in advisory capacity only.” 

We have in the past spent much money in research, extension work, 
county agents, and so forth, and it was worth a hundredfold what we 
have paid for it. 

Let us not be misunderstood by this committee. We are definitely 
in favor of soil and moisture advice from a technical standpoint, but 
at the present time the Department of Interior has established a policy 
which crams down our throat theory and is not practical. Theory is 
fine, wonderful, and we appreciate the advice. But we do not feel 
that the wheels of progress can continue to go on in the farming 
industry with practices which are not practical from the standpoint 
of the lessee or the lessor. 

We believe that the soil and moisture agencies can be of wonderful 
service if they will advise with the landowner, which we do on deeded 
land, and make recommendation to the lessee and the lessor of what 
type of moisture practice should be followed to be the best for all 
parties concerned. 

We as farmers realize that since the population of these great United 
States is increasing that more food must be produced and we are will- 
ing to do that. We are willing to spend our money and our time on 

roven, not theory. And if the soil and moisture men of the Indian 
Beeviee can give us theory, we can try it. If it is adaptable to our 
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area, we are ready and willing to accept it because it is for our better- 
ment; and if the lessee is bettered, so is the lessor in the ultimate end. 
And we feel like that it would be doing much for the progress of the 
farming industry to establish a policy that the soil and moisture be 
put on the same advisory capacity that our county agents are to deeded 
land. Thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. Totiiver. Mr. John Howard will talk to you just for a moment 
on the “Appraisal of Indian land for agricultural purposes be made 
available to the present lessee and lessor alike.” 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Howarp. I have a lease that is executed this year, and the ap- 
praisement is not given to the lessee but to the lessor. 

It makes it very difficult because you execute a lease and take it up 
there and if your bid is below the appraisement then it is not neomied 
You have got to go back and execute another lease. And it costs us. 
We have to do that at our own expense. And I feel that we are en- 
titled, the lessee, to know the appraisal of this land as well as the 
Indian. I think it is fair to the Indian and I think it is fair to the 
lessee. And it will be a great deal to our advantage if it would be 
given to us that way. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Totutver. I would like to just say a little bit right on this 
one particular topic, if I may. I believe that what Mr. Howard had 
reference to, it could be a little better agreement reached and be a lot 
more convenient to the lessee and the lessor alike that they do know the 
appraised value. 

Now then, Charles Whitten will speak on “That the lessee be given 
preference right of his or her lease,” and then he is going to nearly 
have to talk on 4, that is, permanent improvements along with that, 
because they go pretty well together. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Jim. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our idea in presenting 
this preference rights clause—and I am told in Washington it was 
greeted with more enthusiasm and a little better understanding should 
that clause read “optional.” We are cognizant of the fact that the 
Indian is leery of the term “preference right.” What we seek is pro- 
tection on our investment on any Indian lease and an equity that has 
come into the Indian leasing proposition by the existence of the pres- 
ent method that they go about leasing Indian land. Now, there is now 
no existing option or preference on Indian leased lands. I hope that 
I can make our position clear to you gentlemen. 

We lease an Indian lease—or in case of rented farms too, it is en- 
tirely impossible for a man to farm a farm, to go out there and operate 
that farm without keeping a certain amount of potential investment in 
that farm. It is just impossible. Rotation, soil building, terraces, 
tanks, building of fences. We must keep an investment in that farm 
if we expect that farm to produce to its maximum. And since we 
have that investment in that farm, the present method is no more 
and no less than legalized stealing. Now an old boy comes along here 
and he has not got any investment in this farm of yours, you have. 

Sometimes that farm—I will say that across the board, the invest- 
ment that the lessee keeps in a farm would be from five hundred, and 
sometimes it can run as high as two or three thousand dollars or maybe 
even higher, that he has invested in tanks, in fences, in ponds, in soil 
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building, practices he cannot get his money out of under the present 
terms of the lease. But he must keep them in there if he expects this 
lease to keep on producing on down the line. 

Since he has those investments and he has paid for them out of 
his own pocket, another man, if he so chooses—and that is where your 
legalized stealing comes in, and it is creating a headache to all of 
Indian leasing at this time—the man comes in there and raises your 
bid by $5 or 214, just so he raises. The present policy is that they 
lease to the highest bid, and away went your investment. You can- 
not find out what your appraisal is. You are not allowed to get your 
head together with the Indian and come up here and present the prob- 
lem to one man here at the Department and get that thing cleared 
and goon back home. You just simply put a bid on that. 

It is like you were putting your cow up for sale and having to bid 
against—it is your cow to start with—and you have to bid against 
all competition when you own this cow, when you already own her to 
start with. 

And that inequity gradually is erasing all of the desire to farm 
Indian lands, to build that Indian land up, to build fences. What 
is my incentive to build up an Indian lease if I know I might lose that 
thing within the next year? And it is being done. They have so much 
of it being done, gentlemen, that even the most conscientous and our 
most honest farmers—and I would like to say here that all farmers 
are not honest, they just were not born that way. They are just like 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, politicians, soil conservationists, and 
Indian lessors and Department officials. We have got some bad eggs 
in the basket. Since the Lord seen fit to let them be born and live 
to this age, I do not see we have the right to knock them in the head 
and get rid of them. 

So you bring about legislation to keep them from doing things they 
have done and we must have if the farming population in southwest 
Oklahoma is to be appeased or quieted or if they are going to go on 
renting Indian land. 

Gentlemen, we just simply ain’t going to do it. 

Now then, I said to myself, what the dickens, we will just walk off. 
We can’t walk off. We have got two or three thousands dollars tied up 
in this thing. Just walk off and let the other fellow have it. That 
is what he wants all the time. He would just love to. A lot of 
farmers would love to come in and take over your business after you 
get the thing up and agoing. 

Another thing, it represents too much of the income of our com- 
munity. There are a lot of farms, orchards and stuff down there that 
I am told operate on less than a 20 percent margin of profit. Indian 
leases in the Grandfield community represent more than that 20 per- 
cent. Of course, they would have to come down and take a hunk out 
of the 80 percent left, but it represents too much of the economy of 
our community to let this thing go on in a haphazard, loosely woven 
fashion, and that is how it exists now. ; 

We must have something written into the lease contract that will 
protect our investment. You can call it preference rights, you can 
call it option, or name it any name you want to, just so we are ade- 
quately protected on our investment. That is the thing that we seek 
and the thing that we must have if you intend to build up and con- 
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tinue to build Indian leases to where they take the part that they 
should take in the economy of this southwest Oklahoma. 

I would like to remind you gentlemen that these Indians have not 
got a thing in the world on me. I was hatched out in a wheat field in 
southwest Oklahoma, 4 miles west and a mile south of Grandfield, 
Okla. I did not inherit any land and did not have any allotment to 
start with. I am for anything that represents progress toward the 
Indian. Iam sure this is the one stlavalaticen in a lease contract that 
will be more beneficial to the Indians, and if something of this nature 
is injected into our lease contracts, the sooner that this unrest and dis- 
satisfaction—and I think I speak for more or less all of southwest 
Oklahoma, the Indian lessees—it is an absolute must if you would cor- 
rect the inequities that now exist. 

Thank you, gentlemen. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Totriver. Mr. Jim Witt will speak on the appraisement of the 
land. 

Mr. Wirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional com- 
mittee, Indian friends, fellow lessees, all Indian land to be appraised 
by the Department of Interior land appraiser. However, if either 
the lessee or lessor be dissatisfied with such land appraisal, he may 
appeal to an appeal board consisting of 1 farmer chosen by the Indian 
lessor, 1 farmer chosen by the lessee, the 2 to choose another farmer. 

This appraisal board must be of farmers who have lived in and 
actually farmed in the immediate vicinity where the land in question 
exists. This appeal board to have the authority to overrule the land 
appraiser’s original appraisal and to be considered by the Depart- 
ment as the official appraisal. 

Now we all know of various occasions where land appraisals by the 
Department of Interior appraiser has been out of line and unjust. 
It does not make any difference how wrong he is one way or the other, 
whether his appraisal is too high or whether it is too low, the Indian 
and the lessee alike must abide without any appeal. 

Gentlemen, any man, however smart or ignorant he might be, can- 
not go out in any locality in Oklahoma and take a soil sample, bring 
it in and run a scientific test on it and tell you what that land will pro- 
duce. It does not make any difference how rich a piece of land is or 
how poor. If it is not tilled right, if it does not get the moisture from 
Heaven, it will not produce. I do not care if it isa dunghill. That 
is where the injustice comes from an appraiser who depends entirely 
upon soil-sample tests to base his opinion on what a piece of land will 
rent for. 

Consequently, the leases association has recommended that we 
keep our land appraiser appointed by the Department of the In- 
terior—it is a good thing. He more than likely is a smart man—but 
whenever he makes a mistake, whether it is too low or too high, the 
lessee may have an appeal to an appeal board or the Indian may have 
an appeal, a right to appeal, if he thinks his lease is not bringing 
enough according to the appraisal. He has the right to appeal. 

And this board, gentlemen, has been recognized by the courts 
throughout the United States as being fair and just: One party pick 
a man who is qualified to sit; the other party pick a man who is quali- 
fied to sit; the two pick a third party who is qualified to sit. The 
judgment and the decision of that three-man board should have 
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preference over any individual. It is recognized by the courts of 
the land. 

That is all we ask. 

We realize and recognize the fact that any man might make a 
mistake. We all do. And in case we do, then we are certainly the 
ones, affected by that mistake, entitled to the right of appeal. 

I would like to make this observation before closing : To reiterate 
the statement made by my Indian friend back here when he referred 
to Old Glory. Our forefathers fought for that, bled and died for our 
independence, and any regiment ation or over lordship by any Gov- 
ernment agency violates “that independence. That independence 
covers our five freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of press, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of incentive, and freedom of occupation— 
to operate a business of our own just so long as we do not infringe 
upon the rights of others. Any Gov ernment. regimentation or over- 
lordship violates all of those freedoms and any class of people or any 

race of people under the guardianship of Old Glory is entitled to 
those five freedoms whether he is Indian, Negro, or white. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Totitver. Mr. Don Kordokus will speak on Indian land shall 
have the same status as deded lands in all matters pertaining to 
ASC. 

Mr. Kordokus. 

Mr. Korpokus. Mr. Chairman and friends, where I live, up in 
the sandhills, may be a rather isolated area. There is lot of Indian 
land there, but a lot of our problems are not the same as, well, the 
Granfield area, for instance, where there is good wheatland. We have 
cotton and peanut land and, incidentally, I do not have any idea of 
what tribe of Indians owns the land up there but there is Indian land 
laying out because it will not be leased. Whether it is Cheyenne or 
not, ldo not know. But we feel like it is unfair. 

For example, a friend of mine wanted to rent land last year, a 
year ago last March. So he found two Indian leases, both idle. I ‘do 
not know how long, but they were idle, he could get possession right 
then. I never looked at the land, but I am sure they were appraised 
too high. 

Another thing wrong with that deal was there was 11 acres of 
cotton on 2 of them, so that made him have to farm 2 separate fields 
to farm 11 acres of cotton. Could he have put the 11 acres of cotton 
on 1 farm 1 year and 1 the next, and followed a crop-rotation plan, 
he might have been interested in this land. And the way the situation 
is now, the Indian Department does not allow any Indian land tied 
together, any Indian land tied with white land, and so on. That 
hampers your crop-rotation plans; it makes a lot of land worthless to 
farm because of the quota situation. You have not got enough crop 
on this farm to afford to plant 5 acres of it, where if 3 you could plant 
5 acres, if you had 3 of them with 5 acres apiece, using 5 acres for an 
eX! imple, 3 you could farm 15 acres on this farm this year and 15 on 
the next one next year and everyone would be a lot more happy and 
I am sure the Indian would be a jot better off. 

Just one more thing I want to mention, that is really off of the ASC 
subject, but I want to cite an example a friend of mine had with 
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This boy had just come out of the Army and got a hold of this Indian 
lease. He was going to GI school and he was flat broke, pretty near 
as poor as I am now. So the soil and moisture man came out and 
asked him about planting vetch, and he said, “I am going to plant 
vetch just as quick as I get the money,” and the soil and moisture man 
said, “What did you do with your GI school money ?” 

This boy said, “It is none of your damn business,” he said, “I went 
to war for that money.” 

So this fellow leased another Indian lease. Got all the papers fixed 
up to get 40 acres. He was a poor boy, and needed it. 

When he got the lease all made out, the soil and moisture man said, 
“IT won’t sign it.” 

So he brought it up to some of us boys. I was with him when the 
soil and moisture man refused to sign it. We brought it up to Larnie 
Surret, and he said, “I can’t do nothing about it.” 

Well, the boy did not get the lease. He was one canceled out with 
no hearing, no chance in the world of appeal or anything else, because 
he told the soil and moisture man it wasn’t none of his damn business. 

I will add that that soil and moisture man is not here anymore, and 
I do not think the one in our area would be that unfair, but the condi- 
tion exists that allows a man to be that unfair, to be the dictator on 
who rents the Indian land. I thank you a lot. [Applause. | 

Mr. Toxuiver. Mr. Inman will talk on the grazing regulations and 
Nos. 7 and 8. 

Mr. Inman. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen and friends, our grazing 
situation on the lease allotments has been set up to the extent that 
you can graze 1 unit, that is, 1 cow and calf, for 10 acres, I believe: 
right ? 

Mr. Prrner. Yes. 

Mr. Inman. And our difficulty here is, they say if you have 20 
acres Over in one pasture, you can put 2 units there, and if you have 
30 in another, you put 3 units there. One pond a lot of times is going 
to be dry, where the other will have plenty of water. You can rotate. 
If you hit the one pond that goes dry early, you can put all the cows 
in one pasture for a few months, and then over in the good pond the 
next few months, and rotate them like that. All of us can see no harm 
in that, just be using good sense, because to keep your cattle together 
we all know is good. 

As far as No. 8, “Lessees have the right to appeal injustice in graz- 
ing.” There are some grasslands here, especially on rivers and creeks, 
that will furnish more grass than one unit can graze. So we think 
here we should have an appeal. If we got better grass we can put 
more units, and some may not handle one unit good, but that is to be 
appealed. 

Another point: I have friends—everybody here has friends—that 
has one Indian lease. They have 20 acres of pasture. They depend 
on milk cows for their living—a large source of their living. All 
right. They get 2 milk cows, so the 2 cows generally have calves, 
or maybe they can sell the calves and have 4 milk cows. That is not 
an income to help anybody. But they can plant food and grass, oats, 
pastures, different types of pasture, vetch, and run more units on their 
farm, which would give them a better source of income. 

And to sum it up, farming, as we all know, is a big gamble. And 
I think a large part of the people here have either been in a crap 
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game or dice game. And when you get behind in a dice game and 
just back, you are going to lose out and be wiped out completely. 
What you have to & is double up, catch up. If we can plant more 
sudan grass on the pasture and increase our units, we have a better 
way of paying our debts and things like that. 

I do not think that—I am sure, if I remember right—the Indian 
Affairs Committee in Washington, they agreed that this should be 
worked out. They agreed with us on this resolution. 

I do not think you would find any opposition on that with the 
Indian. I am sure, because it is just a matter of income to the 
farmer. Our crops are cut so low we have to have some source of 
income, and cattle is one. If we can plant our grasses and different 
types of pastures, we can increase our cattle. I believe that will be 
all. Thank you, gentlemen. [Applause. | 

Mr. Totuiver. That closes all of this. 

We have one member I would like to call on. It is getting late. 
Mr. Tagis would like to say just a word. 

Mr. Taeis. Mr. Chairman and friends, they have spoken on all the 
resolutions, but I would like to say something and recommend some- 
thing that hasn’t been said nothing about. I think it would help 
the Indians and help all of us. I am going to give it this way: 

If I have got a 5-year lease and I get my lease and I build the 
levees, I terrace; that is in my lease contract. If I build them the 
first year, I have got them, and them levees or terraces goes out that 
very year, then I cannot build the levees nor the terraces out of my 
pocket to put them back. So the land is washing away. And I think 
that would help the Indian as well as us. 

I think there should be a modification there somewhere that if this 
levee or this terrace goes away that they should help pay for it or 
give us a preference right so if we build it back we have got a prefer- 
ence right on the farm. Thank you. [ Applause. } 

Mr. pe Does that complete your presentation ? 

Mr. Tou.iver. Yes. 

Mr. Hatey. I might inquire. Does any member of the committee 
have any questions ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Just one thing. I understand, Mr. Tolliver, that 
these points were all presented to the Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. Totxtver. That is true. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
Washington and, I think, one or two others in addition, were pre- 
sented to them. 

Mr. Totiver. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you had any indication from them that 
any of these points were going to be adopted by regulation ? 

Mr. Toutiver. No. I would say this: That all the indications I 
had was that there would be something worked out, Edward, that 
would make it more simple and a little better understanding between 
the lessee and the lessor, something to that effect. 

Mr. Epmonpson. But you have had no development after that ? 

Mr. Toxttver. No; I have not. 

Mr. Hatey. Does the gentleman from Montana have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. Sreep. No. 
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Mr. Hatey. If not, thank you very much, gentlemen, and the com- ; 
mittee will be in recess until 1: 15. 
(Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene : 
at 1:15 p. m., of this same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION . 

Mr. Harry. The committee will be in order. : 
The next witness we have is Ernest Hunt. 
Mr. Hunt, identify yourself for the record. 
STATEMENT OF ERNEST HUNT, MEMBER, KIOWA INDIAN INTER- | 
TRIBAL COMMITTEE, KIOWA-COMANCHE-APACHE INDIANS OF . 


ANADARKO JURISDICTION { 


Mr. Hunt. Ernest Hunt, Mountain View. Member of Kiowa In- 
dian Intertribal Committee of the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Indians 
of the Anadarko jurisdiction area. 

Mr. Haxtey. You may proceed, sir. | 

Mr. Hunv. Mr. Chairman and friends and Congressmen, we are 
glad you are here to visit this Indian country. Me and Mr. Goombi 
and others have circulated a party for you to invite you to come 
and you are here because we are interested. And all the problems I 
will present, they will confine to the things in general, not anything 
that personally affects me. I am not asking for anything myself. 

And the Congressman from the Sixth or Seventh District, whatever 
it is, informed us yesterday that the committee was going to sit here. 
To select our speakers. ‘There is a short time. We got our mail yes- 
terday and so we did not. But we are duly elected representatives of 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribal Committee to represent the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and a oadhas before any committees, and we have 
that standpoint. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed with any statement you care to make. 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to present a document 
that is drawn up by the National Council of Churches during meetings 
at Boston on November 28 to 30, 1954, and it contains some of the 
very important suggestions. Now these missionaries are people who 
have affiliated very closely with Indian tribes throughout the United 
States. In fact, they are right with them in their homes and know 
their problems, as they teach them the religious faith and also assist 
them in daily affairs. 

Now, in the first place, we do want to go on record that we want 
the United States f cuniiens to not get out of the responsibility 
of what they had written up in the treaties. In 1867, when the In- 
dians were first to take allotments, they were promised certain things, 
medical care, education, hospitalization, and to go ahead and learn 
how to farm. And they did pretty well at that time. They kept 
their word at that time. They had farmers in the field, had doctors 
in the field, had hospitals, and they did very well. 

Now, in the past that part of the responsibility has been advocated 
by the Department of the Interior to shove the responsibility on the 
States or other agencies. 

We have one that they had enacted a bill to transfer the services to 
the Public Health. This area went on record very strongly, but I 
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have a report that the new setup is coming along good. However, 
that is not under the State patiailickion but under the Federal juris- 
diction and we approve ~aabine that is going o have to be transferred 
to the other, to go into another Federal and not the State. 

We have one on the education. The responsibility of education, I 
say, used to be boarding schools, where they educate the child, clothed 
him, fed him. That has stopped, and the responsibility is on the 
parents and the contract through the appropriations, through the 
State, has been made. 

Some of the Indian officials have been boasting of the progress that 
has been made. Well, they are not discriminated, they are sitting 
side by side with other children, but they do not have the facilities, 
they do not have the clothing to go into the functions of other white 
people. Now get that. White people are educated, I do not know how 
many years. Since 1867 they tried to put on the white ways on the 
Indian. Get that. And provision is made for them to provide lunches. 
Well, the school board has been giving lunches and whatever. They 
say they bought other things. 

The Indian people are sitting here but they are afraid to come up 
and tell you why. They will testify some of their children are prob- 
ably doing without meals. They are charging them. They are allow- 
ing them 15 cents through the State setup ‘and they are charging them 
23 cents on some of the luncheons. That is part of your contract to 
the State. As long as the States save a lot of money and keep the 
Indian people who had a prior right to get this free feed from it, they 
convert into other stuff, maybe athletic, I do not know what. The 
Indian people are here but they are afraid to say. That is one. I had 
a lot of complaints on that. 

Now we do want our boarding schools to continue as they are where 
the children can go to school and we do want assistance to our children 
to be provided free lunches and clothing where it is to be needed. 
Those people are not getting it. That is where they come to me. 

Then go on to the more broader things, the termination of the trus- 
teeship of the Government. 

We all know—it is very strong language, but it was Indians had 
faith in it when they gave up their land, they were told that they 
would be given these benefits as long as the river flows and the grass 

ows. That is a broad statement the Department has made. 

Now you Congressman are aware of the fact that different bills has 
come in, turn Indian loose. Commissioner of Indian Affairs was 
elected on the basis he would work himself out of the job. The area 
director has made statements the Indians have got to get on foot 
themselves. In order to do that they should ought to give us a train- 
ing period of 25 years to equip at this time, and we do not think 
the time is near her e, because we can say in contrast that education— 
from Chickasha to Lawton there is not a Kiowa-Comanche-Apache 
Indian in business. There is not a banker; there is not a grocery man; 
there is not a business man; there might be a beer-tavern operator 
or something like that. The Indians are not equipped, they do not 
make provision like you white people does, to store up their stuff for a 
period of time. On the other hand, they are not given the privilege 
of exercise of managing their own affairs. 
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For instance, leases. He is restricted to certain policies. I am 
talking about the people who are competent to manage their affairs. 
On the other hand, a man has come to handle his own affairs, he is 
confronted with this thing: If you do not like the policy get you a 
patent in fee and pay taxes. And if a man has got a program and 
wants to dispose of part of his landholdings he is otndbontod with: 
If you want to take your landholdings you cannot get your program 
started unless you apply for all of other lands that is undivided. So 
he has no ability to exercise own privilege. He is confronted with 

policy. 

The leasing privileges, which is a great question here: The leasing 
privilege, if ‘it is handled right and give it to the Indians who are 
able to, would solve a lot of pr oblems. He would go ahead and use 
his money for the education of his children, clothing, and some other 
things. ‘That would be the best point; w hereas he has not that ability. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Could I interrupt at that point to ask you if you 
were here to hear the recommendations of the group of lessees that 
were made? I think they had eight recommendations or eight reso- 
lutions. Did you hear those eight “resolutions ? 

Mr. Hunr. I hear part of them. I did not hear very good. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I wonder if, as an Indian, you would ‘like to com- 
ment on those particular resolutions, the ones you did hear and under- 
stand ¢ 

Mr. Hunv. I think the particular one I am interested in is they 
want to retain their preference right. I am opposed to it because if 
the Indian get his leasing privilege he can use own private right, lease 
own land, collect own rental, promote own program, what he wants. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there any others that you would care to com- 
ment on of the recommendations or resolutions they presented ? 

Mr. Hunt. One, the resolution they said was appraisement, which 
is good for the Indians in some respect and it is not in other respects. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you the lessee, as well as the lessor, should 
know what the appraisal is? 

Mr. Hunr. About appraisement like that, the lessor has an access 
to know what it is but if it is exposed it becomes a ceiling. 

Mr. Epmonpson. So you would be doubtful about the wisdom of 
that’ ? 

Mr. Hunt. If the figure has leaked out to the lessee it is not good. 
It does not do any good. He may get an offer of 500 and appraisal 
300. The lessee would not give but 300. So bad side, good and evil. 
It will become a ceiling. As long as it is secret, all right, but as long 
as it is exposed it becomes a ceiling. 

Mr. EpMoxpson. Thank you. I did not mean to stop your statement. 

Mr. Hunt. No; I got a statement here I want to make. 

This statement here is a 5-point program. Now, understand we 
want our trust period to go as we are but we do want to improve our 
services and by doing that I think if we abolish this area office which 
are high-salaried officers and take this money and bring us agency 
office and superintendent and take some of that money and put some 
people in the field, for instance, the farmers and people who actually 
contact Indians, we would benefit that way. Whereas, we got an area 
office over here taking all the money. [Applause. ] 

I understand everybody protecting their interest. The lessees are 
protecting their interest. Everybody, businessmen, Indians. I am 
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talking for the Indians. I am talking for them to get services. In 
order to give better service you got to get the high-salaried man, 
throw him off and get lower-salaried men for less money and put him 
on service. 

Next thing is, we need to have voice in consultation of our program. 
If we have to take the legislation to terminate trusteeship should pro- 
tect the Indian tribe or band against Government abrogation of con- 
tracts or treaties which exist between the tribes or band and the 
Federal Government, and provision should be included in such legis- 
lation for the renegotiation of such contractual agreements, 


Legislation and the administrative procedure of Government agencies should 
provide for consultation and negotiation between officials and representatives 
duly authorized by the Indian tribe or band so that the social and economic 
problems which confront the tribe or band during the transition period can be 
handled equitably, and so that the tribe or band can develop plans or a program 
for administering its own affairs either as a group or as individuals as the tribe 
or band itself may decide. 


They do not have that now. 

Now— 

Negotiations should be carried on between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
other agencies of the Federal Government as well as with State and local goy- 
ernmental ageneies to work out mutually acceptable arrangements that guar- 
antee that the customary gevernmental services shall be fully available to 
Indians without segregation or discrimination. Federal services should not be 
terminated until such arrangements have been made. 

So we want to keep the things that is in the treaties. We feel it 
is an obligation of the Government and I think you, as a Congressman, 


pass laws and I think we appeal to you that we be guarded of any 
rights we have in our treaties, your services, we do not want them to 
revert back into States. 

So I offer this as a file. 

One more thing: Act 303, service, for medical service. We sent 
delegation over there. We protested but we did succeed in putting 
this clause: 


No hospital or health facility that has been constructed or maintained for a 
specific tribe of Indians, or for a specific group of tribes, shall be transferred by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to a non-Indian entity or 
organization under this Act unless such action has been approved by the gov- 
erning body of the tribe, or by the governing bodies of a majority of the tribes, 
for which such hospital or health facility has been constructed or maintained. 

We have the Kiowa Hospital. We put $40,000 of our money. We 
are glad the Public Health will give the medical services to the Indians 
but we do want to reserve that right. 

So I offer these things we want to make reservation. They are 
contained in treaties and in documents that should be guarded by any 
representative of the United States for the Indians. 

So those complaints just come every day to me. I want to transfer 
to you people. Others want to talk. 

Mr. Harry. Are there any questions from the committee? Mr, 
Metcalf ? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haney. Thank you very much. | Applause. | 

At this point, this document will be made a part of the record. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 
PROPOSED STATEMENT ON INDIAN AFFAIRS BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The communions constituent to the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America and the national council’s division of home mis- 
sions have long been concerned over welfare of Indian Americans. In their 
missionary outreach to Indian Americans they have preached the Gospel, pro- 
vided schools, conducted hospitals, rendered services to families and communities, 
and labored persistently in behalf of justice. 

Because of this historic interest and contribution, the National Council of 
Churches expresses certain concerns and proposes certain standards in respect 
to recent trends and actions of the Federal Government in relation to its respon- 
sibilities toward our Indian fellow citizens. We are mindful of the very long 
trustee relationship which the National Government has sustained to these orig- 
inal Americans and the moral obligation to see that any transition is made in an 
orderly and deliberate way, with full participation by the Indians affected. 

We note a major trend in recent years toward the development of proposals 
for the termination of Federal trusteeship and services. The last session of the 
Congress actually passed bills affecting six groups. In the consideration given 
to such legislation in the 83d Congress, it became evident that members of tribes 
for whom tentative decisions had been made were not prepared to accept the 
responsibilities. We seriously question the haste with which the recent termina- 
tion bills have been drawn up and, in certain cases, enacted. 

A primary objective of our democratic society is that Indian people, along with 
all other American citizens, shall have opportunities for self-development in 
family and religious life, in education, employment, and for participation in the 
benefits of housing, medical care, public services, and accommodation. 

Indians can and should be helped to participate more fully in the benefits and 
responsibilities of the American community. We recognize that America has 
been enriched by the Indian cultural heritage and that the values thus brought 
into our society should be conserved. We, therefore, affirm the necessity for 
ztssuring to each Indian tribe or band the right to preserve, to the extent con- 
sistent with the general welfare, its own cultural identity. In any actions ter- 
minating its special relationship to Indian tribes we believe that the Federal 
yovernment has a responsibility to act in accordance with objectives stated in 
this paragraph. 

Careful social planning is necessary to make the transition a just and equitable 
one, so that the termination of Federal trusteeship and services does not become 
a program of abandonment. Such planning should take into consideration the 
special problems which arise as a result of the varying social, economic and cul- 
tural conditions that exist among the Indian tribes or bands. In keeping with 
the democratic principle, this planning must be accomplished by full consultation 
and by decisions reached through cooperative effort on the part of the Federal 
Government, the Indian tribe or band, State and local governments and volun- 
tary agencies. 

In the light of the more general concerns stated above the National Council 
of Churches believes that the following specific considerations will contribute 
to the orderly transition of Indian tribes or bans from trusteeship status to full 
participation in community life: 

1. Legislation to terminate trusteeship should protect the Indian tribe or band 
against Government abrogation of contracts or treaties which exist between 
the tribes or band and the Federal Government, and provision should be included 
in such legislation for the renegotiation of such contractual agreements. 

2. Legislation and the administrative procedure of Government agencies should 
provide for consultation and negotiation between officials and representatives 
duly authorized by the Indian tribe or band so that the social and economic 
problems which confront the tribe or band during the transition period can be 
handled equitably, and so that the tribe or band can develop plans or a program 
for administering its own affairs either as a group or as individuals as the tribe 
or band itself may decide. 

3. Negotiations should be carried on between the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and other agencies of the Federal Government as well as with State and local 
governmental agencies to work out mutually acceptable arrangements that guar- 
antee that the customary governmental services shall be fully available to Indians 
without segregation or discrimination. Federal services should not be termi- 
nated until such arrangements have been made. 
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4. Program should be continued and greatly expanded: For the development 
and use of reservation resources; for a solution of the fractionated land problem 
in a way that protects the Indians’ interests; for the development of these social 
and economic skills that make possible normal adjustment to employment; and 
for assisted voluntary relocation. 

5. Greatly increased attention should be given to programs for fundamental 
education and health education. These programs should conserve the values 
of family life and be in harmony with accepted principles of education. 

6. Programs of education for the entire community are necessary to develop 
an understanding of the changing status of Indian tribes or bands and its effect 
on Indian American families and individuals. The National Council of Churches 
believes that the churches have a particular responsibility through their inter- 
denominational and denominational agencies to contribute to a constructive 
process of change as Indians face new adjustments to the American community. 
Every step possible should be taken to prepare local congregations to under- 
stand the problems and to maintain mutually helpful relationships between 
Indians and others in the community. 

Approved by National Council of Churches during meetings in Boston— 
November 28-30, 1954. 

Approved October 7, 1954, by the committee on Indian work, division of home 
missions, for recommendation to the executive board of the division. 


(Committee note: Mr. Hunt subsequently submitted the follow- 
ing letter for the record :) 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, OKLA., August 27, 1955. 
Hon. Ep EpMonpson, 


Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Just a note to explain about two letters I had your 
subcommittee read during the hearing at Anadarko yesterday. The one signed 
by E. V. Dowing about hot school-lunches program is for information only, not 
a complaint. But I did comment on the practice that when the school or any 
other school saves they turn the amount to other purposes, but the Indian child 
who is unable to pay must be provided for before the money is used for other 
purposes. 

The one signed by Commissioner Emmons on applicant of patent in fee policy: 
We take the position that only should cover any amount of acres he wants and 
not be forced to include all of his landholdings as long as the lands he owns are 
in trust status or while the trust period is still in force. Please make this ex- 
planation on the record. 

With best wishes, 
Ernest HuNT. 

Mr. Hatey. The next witness is Levi W. Jones. 

State your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF LEVI W. JONES, SHAWNEE, OKLA. 


Mr. Jones. Levi W. Jones. 

Mr. Hatey. Give the people you represent, for the record. 

Mr. Jones. From Shawnee, Okla. I ama Sac and Fox Indian and 
do not represent anybody but myself. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jones. I want to thank the committee for a telegram which 
they sent me inviting me over here. 

Inasmuch as my statement will not concern the public generally, if 
the committee does not care, I would like to sit down. I am not as 
young as I used to be. 

Mr. Hatey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Jones. At the time I wrote Mr. Edmondson about Sac and Fox 
per capita money, there had not been at that time a per capita payment. 
made in more than 10 years of Sac and Fox per capita money. 
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Since receiving your letter, and somewhat surprising to the Indians, 
there has started out to be some payments made out of Sac and Fox 
per capita money. 

And so this committee can more readily understand what I am get- 
ting at, I have an oil map of the Sac and ‘Fox Indian land, and I have 
marked in red here the 800 acres of land which the tribe holds in 
common. And on this 800 acres of land, which is south of Stroud 
about 5 miles, there is supposed to be about 42 producing oil wells 
and a number of gas wells, and that oil has been producing since 1934. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that land on which the mineral rights are 
held in common by the tribe? 

Mr. Jones. We own all of the land and the mineral rights both. 

Mr. cag oa As a tribal group? 

Mr. Jones. As atribal group. The title to this land was confirmed 
in the tribe by an act of Congress in 1926. And under date of June 
30, 1919, Congress authorized a roll to be made of all of the Indian 
tribes; and under that roll the superintendent or the Shawnee Indian 
Agency made up a roll of Sac and Fox Indians, and that roll was 
approved by the Secretary of Interior. And the Sac and Fox Indians 
received their per capita payment on that roll up to the year of 1946. 
And since 1946 the Indian Bureau has retained all of the money 
accruing to the tribe. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Since what date, sir? 

Mr. Jones. Since 1946. I have had a lot of correspondence with 
the Indian Bureau about this money. I was at one time on the busi- 
ness committee. 

I want to say to the committee, I am an original Sac and Fox 
Indian, born in a Sac and Fox Agency in Indian territory before any 
part of this country was opened up for settlement. I have been all 
through the Indian business and all through the Indian schools and 
the Indian service. So the Indian Bureau is nothing new to me—or 
any of its workings. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Could you tell us in substance, Mr. Jones, what 
the reasons given by the Bureau have been for not distributing moneys 
since 1946? 

Mr. Jones. They have written many excuses why they will not give 
it to the tribe, pay it out on the tribal roll that was approved. by 
the Secretary of the Interior. One of their main excuses was the 
Oklahoma Indian welfare agent that inaugurated tribal committees, 
tribal constitutions, and tr ‘ibal bylaws. And since that time the 
Indian Bureau has made up a number of Indian rolls, made a roll 
in 1952, another in 1953, and tribal money has been paid out on those 
rolls. 

They got a new roll this year in which a lot of Indians were cut off 
the roll and a lot of Indians put on that roll that did not have any 
business on that roll. And that is the roll they are paying this money 
out to today. To date they paid out, I think, $87.10 apiece. That roll 
they are paying it out on is wholly illegal and I am asking this com- 
mittee to stop these payments before they go any further until this 
committee or a committee of Congress can investigate this whole 
thing. 

Now then, what our Indians want this committee to do, let us sell 
this land, this tribal land. Let us get out of the Indian business. Let 
us wind up the tribal affairs of the 499 allotments that were made in 
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1891—there are 6 restricted Indians today who hold their allotments 
under restrictions. All the rest are sold, moved aw ay, scattered all 
over the United States. More than 300 of our Indians are living in 
California alone. And of this tribe, Sac and Fox Tribe, I am the only 
member of this tribe that owns his land that was allotted in 1891 that 
is unrestricted and pays taxes to this Government. 

What I am asking this committee to do and what the Indians want 
done is to sell this land. In that way it will close the door to thievery 
and graft and underhanded dealings with this Sac and Fox tribal 
affairs. 

I think this committe should investigate very thoroughly the roll 
that has been made up lately. It was never submitted to the tribal 
council. Nobody has ever seen it among the Indians. Nobody has 
ever approved it that I know of. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Have you sought to see it without being allowed 
to see it, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. I believe over there to the Shawnee Indian 
Agency. That is a small agency. There are not many employees 
there. They only operate the office 2 days a week. The rest of the 
days they keep the office closed. The employees of that office—I do 
not know what they do outside of sitting around at their desk and 
smoking cigarettes and telling stale jokes. I think that agency should 
be completely abolished. It is an agency where a lot of corruption 
and graft has been practiced upon defenseless Indians. They do not 
practice it on me because I am too smart for them but they do practice 
it on fullblooded defenseless Indians. And during the years that 
this money has been held by the Government many of the older Indians 
have died in want without money. That’s the complaint I have made 
to the Indian Bureau and on which I have had a lot of correspondence. 

They usually write a stereotyped letter in reply to this and I want 
to leave a copy of it with this committee if you will permit me to do 
so—that is one—giving their excuses. And here is one from the 
Secretary of the Interior. They are all about the same. 1 get a lot 
of them. I do not read them because they are all about the same. 
Full of untruthful statements. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that map for the committee ? 

Mr. Jones. If the committee wants it you can take it sometime 
when you get through 

Mr. Hatey. I want to identify this for the record. If we need 
the map we will be in a position to get it. This is register No. 873657. 
It is a map of Creek and Lincoln Counties, Okla., further identified 
as No. 5-173, and apparently obtainable from the Mid-Continent Map 
Co.. Castle Building, 114 West Third Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

I will return this to you. 

Are you leaving this letter with the committee? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Harter. What is the pleasure of the committee ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I move we receive it for the file. 

Mr. Harry. Does that complete your testimony ? 

Mr. Jones. I just want to say that this money being paid out by 
the Anadarko Indian Agency is wholly illegal. It is not paid on a 
roll that is approved by the Secretary of the Interior and it ought 
to be stopped now until there is a thorough investigation. 
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Mr. Hater. Does any member of the committee want to ask 
questions ? 

Mr. Mercaur. Suppose this land were sold, this tribal land, how 
would you recommend that proceeds of the sale be distributed ? 

Mr. Jones. The Indians want the land sold and the money distrib 
uted to them per capita. 

Mr. Mercatr. According to this roll on which they are paying per 
capita payments? 

Mr. Jones. On the 1923 roll that has been approved by the Secretary 


of the Interior. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is all I want you to answer, as to how you would 
have the distribution made. 

Mr. Hater. Without objection, at this point in the record we will 
place these 2 letters, 1 of them dated July 15, 1955, to Senator 
Monroney, signed by W. Barton Greenwood, Acting Commissioner ; 
the other dated July 25, 1955, signed by Orme Lewis, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, both letters being on the Department of the 
Interior letterheads. 

Thank you, sir. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurEAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 15, 1955. 
Hon. Josepu C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Senator O’MAHONEY: I have your letter of June 24 with which you 
enclosed a letter dated June 13, 1955, from Mr. Levi W. Jones, of Shawnee, Okla., 
together with one copy of an affidavit in which Mr. Jones makes certain allega- 
tions concerning Sac and Fox tribal affairs, with particular reference to the 
disposition per capita of funds to the credit of the Sac and Fox Tribes of 
Indians of Oklahoma. 

For several years certain members of the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma 
have communicated with this office, the Secretary of the Interior, and Members 
of Congress, advocating a per capita distribution of tribal funds on the basis of 
a now superseded tribal roll prepared in 1923. The 1923 roll is not a current 
roll and to make a per capita payment on this basis would have resulted in a 
much larger per capita share to only a few of them if the distribution were made 
on the basis of the constitutional membership roll which was recently brought 
up to date. The impropriety of their proposal has been repeatedly explained 
to these tribal members, but this has only resulted in charges that the Bureau 
is opposed to the distribution per capita of tribal funds. The Solicitor for the 
Department of the Interior, however, has held that any distribution per capita 
of Sac and Fox tribal funds should be made on the basis of the tribal member- 
ship as defined by the tribe’s constitution. 

It is therefore necessary that I write you at length concerning this matter. 

Over a period of years, an annual income has accrued to the Sac and Fox In- 
dians of Oklahoma from an oil lease on tribal property. This income, until a num- 
ber of years ago, was distributed to the tribal members whose names appeared on 
an annuity payment roll prepared and approved on October 20, 1923, by the 
Department of the Interior pursuant to an act of Congress approved June 
30, 1919 (41 Stat. 9; 25 U. S. C. 163). The 1919 act authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to cause final tribal membership rolls to be prepared for the 
purpose of segregating and distributing tribal funds pursuant to an act of 
Congress approved May 25, 1918 (40 Stat. 591; 25 U. S. C. 162). This authority 
of the Secretary, however, to segregate tribal funds pursuant to section 28 of 
the 1918 act was repealed by an act of Congress approved June 24, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1037). 

As various tribes became organized and operative under tribal constitutions 
and bylaws adopted in accordance with the Indian Reorganization Act and the 
Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act, the enrollment of Indians in Indian tribes became 
a considerably involved subject with many legal and administrative difficulties. 
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Final or closed rolls had been compiled for many tribes in accordance with either 
special acts of Congress or by the act of June 30, 1919, supra, which had general 
application. As indicated above, such a roll was compiled for the Sac and Fox 
Tribe of Oklahoma for the distribution of tribal income. These final rolls were 
made with a view to closing out the affairs of the several Indian tribes, of dis- 
tributing their assets, and terminating their legal existence. 

In passing the Indian Reorganization Act and the Oklahoma Indian Welfare 
Act, however, Congress recognized the continuing existence of Indian tribes and 
provided the means by which tribal membership might be brought up to date, 
final rolls notwithstanding. Also, further change in the attitude on the part of 
the Congress toward tribal property and ownership was evidenced by the passage 
of the act of June 24, 1938, repealing section 28 of the act of May 25, 1918, supra. 

While this office was cognizant of apparent change in attitude or purpose on 
the part of the Congress, it was not clear as to the extent to which there was 
change in the law. . 

On December 7, 1937, the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma ratified a constitu- 
tion and bylaws pursuant to the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act, which extended 
the application of certain provisions of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 984), to the Indians of the State of Oklahoma. In ratifying this 
constitution the tribal members designated the official census roll of the tribe, 
dated January 1, 1937, to be the basic membership roll of the tribe; thus, recog- 
nizing as members of the tribe all those persons whose names appeared thereon. 
Presumably, these persons should share in any distribution of tribal assets. 

This office, therefore, requested the Solicitor for the Department of the Inte- 
rior to examine this matter, particularly to determine the effect which the act of 
June 24, 1938, had upon those final rolls which were adopted for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions contained in section 28 of the 1918 act and to deter- 
mine what effect organization of an Indian tribe under the Indian Reorganization 
Act or the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act would have upon a roll compiled in 
accordance either with the 1919 act or any special enrollment acts of Congress. 

In advising this office of his findings relative to these questions, the Solicitor 
for the Department of the Interior stated in substance that the final rolls as com- 
piled in accordance with the 1919 act did not terminate the validity of the rolls 
for all past distributions of tribal funds but that it did terminate the utility and 
function of these rolls in the future, since the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to segregate tribal funds under the 1918 act was repealed. (Emphasis 
supplied.) The Solicitor further advised that membership of the tribe, as deter- 
mined by the tribal constitution, must govern all use and distribution of tribal 
property, except such as had already been segregated for distribution under 
authority of law prior to the organization of the tribe, and except such as may 
be authorized to be distributed by the Federal Government under an act of Con- 
gress specifying how the property shall be distributed. 

The Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma was therefore advised of the Solicitor’s 
findings and advised that in view of the 1938 act, the 1923 annuity payment 
roll ceased to have any practical effect, and that any distribution per capita of 
tribal funds must be made to the tribal membership as defined in article II of 
the tribal constitution and not on the basis of the 1923 annuity payment roll. 
Several tribal members, either through lack of understanding or unwillingness, 
have not accepted the tribal constitution as determining who shall share in 
tribal assets. Therefore, for a number of years, no per capita payments were 
authorized to be made to the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma due to the stale- 
mate existing among the tribal members as to whether the 1923 annuity payment 
roll, or the 1937 census roll, should be brought up to date for the purposes of 
distributing the tribal income. 

Since per capita payments were not made for some time, a sizable balance 
of tribal funds accrued in the United States Treasury to the credit of the tribe, 
mostly from oil leases on tribal property. Interest was then aroused among 
tribal members to request that the balance be distributed per capita. This 
necessitated bringing up to date the membership of the tribe as prescribed in 
article II of the tribal constitution. The tribal members, therefore, requested, 
and subsequently ratified, an amendment to the tribal constitution to permit the 
membership of the tribe to be brought current in accordance with the tribal 
constitution, as amended, and to limit future membership in the tribe. 

On March 4, 1955, the sum of $119,677.04 was made available for distribution 
equally among those members living on that date whose names appeared on 
the tribal roll compiled in accordance with article II of the tribal constitution, 
as amended. It is our understanding that the work of bringing the tribal mem- 
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bership roll up to date has been completed and that actual distribution of the 
checks representing each member’s share in this payment is near at hand. 

Mr. Emery Foster, principal chief of the Sac and Fox Tribal Council, assumed 
the duties of his office when the then principal chief died during the week of 
August 22, 1954. It is assumed that Mr. Foster was appointed to this office in 
accordance with article VII of the tribal constitution which states that “Vacan- 
cies in any elective office shall be filled for an unexpired term by appointment 
by the business committee.” We have been advised that Mr. Foster’s term of 
office will expire in August and that the next regular council election has been 
scheduled for August 4, 1955. 

Your interest in Sac and Fox tribal affairs is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. BARTON GREENWOOD, 
Acting Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1955. 
Mr. Levi W. JONES, 
Shawnee, Okla. 

My Dear Mr. Jones: I have your letters of June 13 and July 2, 1955, concerning 
the distribution per capita of Sac and Fox tribal funds to members of the Sac 
and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma which is now in progress. You also enclosed your 
signed affidavit relative to the conduct of tribal council members, particularly 
Mr. Emery Foster, principal chief of the Sac and Fox Tribal Council, who you 
allege were assigned by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to make up a new member- 
ship roll for purposes of making the per capita payment. 

I find, as you indicate in your letter, that for a number of years several mem- 
bers of the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma have corresponded with this Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and Members of Congress advocating a per 
-apita distribution of tribal funds on the basis of a now superseded tribal roll 
prepared in 1923. The impropriety of this proposal has been repeatedly ex- 
plained to you and to the other tribal members but it appears that we have been 
unable to explain adequately the technicality which exists and which does not 
permit the distribution per capita of tribal funds on the basis of the 1923 roll. 

As you know an annual income has accrued to the Sac and Fox Indians of 
Oklahoma from an oil lease on tribal property which until a number of years 
ago was distributed to tribal members whose names appeared on an annuity 
payment roll prepared and approved on October 20, 1923, by this Department 
pursuant to an act of Congress approved June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. 9; 25 U.S. C., 
163). The 1919 act authorized the Secretary of the Interior to cause final tribal 
membership rolls to be prepared for the purpose of segregating and distributing 
tribal funds pursuant to an act of Congress approved May 25, 1918 (40 Stat. 591; 
25 U. 8. C., 162). This authority of the Secretary to segregate tribal funds pur- 
suant to section 28 of the 1918 act was repealed by an act of Congress approved 
June 24, 1938 (52 Stat. 1087). 

As various tribes became organized and operative under tribal constitutions 
and bylaws adopted in accordance with the Indian Reorganization Act and the 
Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act, the enrollment of Indians in Indian tribes became 
involved in many legal and administrative difficulties. Final or closed rolls 
were compiled for many tribes, either in accordance with special acts of Congress 
or by the act of June 30, 1919, supra, which had general application. As indicated 
above, such a roll was compiled for the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma for the 
distribution of tribal income. These final rolls were made with a view to closing 
out the affairs of the several Indian tribes, of distributing their assets, and termi- 
nating their legal existence. 

In passing the Indian Reorganization Act and the Oklahoma Indian Welfare 
Act, however, Congress recognized the continuing existence of Indian tribes 
and provided the means by which tribal membership might be brought up to date, 
final rolls notwithstanding. Also, further change in the attitude on the part of 
the Congress toward tribal property and ownership was evidenced by the 
passage of the act of June 24, 1938, repealing section 28 of the act of May 25, 
1918, supra. While this office was cognizant of apparent change in attitude or 
purpose on the part of the Congress, it was not clear as to the extent to which 
there was change in the law. 
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On December 7, 1937, the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma ratified a constitu- 
tion and bylaws pursuant to the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act which extended 
the application of certain provisions of the Indian Reorganization Act of June 
18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), to the Indians of the State of Oklahoma. In ratifying 
this constitution, the tribal members designated the official census roll of the 
tribe dated January 1, 1937, to be the basic membership roll of the tribe, thus 
recognizing as members of the tribe all those persons whose names appeared 
thereon. Presumably, those persons should share in any distribution of tribal 
assets. 

The Solicitor for this Department was requested to determine the effect which 
the act of June 24, 1938, had upon the final rolls adopted for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions contained in section 28 of the 1918 act and to deter- 
mine what effect organization of an Indian tribe under the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act or the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act would have upon a roll compiled 
in accordance with either the 1919 act or any special enrollment acts of Congress. 
In advising of his findings, the Solicitor stated in substance that the final rolls 
as compiled in accordance with the 1919 act did not terminate the validity of the 
rolls for all past distributions of tribal funds but that it did terminate the 
utility and function of these rolls in the future since the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to segregate tribal funds under the 1918 act was repealed. 
[Emphasis supplied.] The Solicitor further advised that membership of the 
tribe, as determined by the tribal constitution, must govern all use and distri- 
bution of tribal property, except such as had already been segregated for distri- 
bution under authority of law prior to the organ ’zation of the tribe, and except 
such as may be authorized to be distributed by the Federal Government under 
an act of Congress specifying how the property shall be distributed. 

The Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma was advised of the Solicitor’s findings. 
The tribe also was advised that in view of the 1938 act the 1923 annuity payment 
roll ceased to have any practical effect and that any distribution per capita of 
tribal funds must be made to the tribal membership as defined in article II of 
the tribal constitution and not on the basis of the 1923 annuity payment roll. 
Several tribal members, either through lack of understanding or unwillingness, 
have not accepted the tribal constitution as governing membership in the Sac 
and Fox Tribe and consequently determining who shall share in tribal assets. 
Therefore, for a number of years no per capita payments were authorized to be 
made to the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma. 

On August 4, 1954, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior called an election 
to permit the adult members of the Sac and Fox Tribe to express themselves as 
to their wish relative to qualifications for future membership in the tribe. On 
October 16, 1954, the proposed amendment was ratified by a vote of 130 for and 
50 against. 

Contrary to your belief, the persons who were engaged in bringing up to date 
the membership roll of the tribe pursuant to article II of the tribal constitution 
were not chosen for this assignment by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This 
work was done at the direction of the governing body of the Sac and Fox Tribe. 

You also feel that certain members of the Sac and Fox Business Committee, 
because of their personal conduct, should not be permitted to occupy positions 
of trust within the tribe. Neither this Department nor the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs under the terms of the tribal constitution has any function to perform 
with respect to who serves on the tribal business committee. This function is 
solely that of the tribal voters when exercising their right of franchise at the 
polls. 

The letter of May 13, 1955, addressed to Mrs. Van Faust from Mr. Emery Foster, 
which was enclosed with your letter of J¥ly 2, is returned as you requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORME LEwIs, 
issistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Jones. I just want to say if these individual Indians want their 
land restricted, that is all right with us but we want tribal land 
disposed of. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Pitner, would you care at this time to comment at 
all on the testimony of Mr. Jones? 

_Mr. Pirner. I would appreciate very much having that opportunity 
sir. 
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Mr. Haney. I believe this is the first time you have appeared of- 
ficially. Identify yourself for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PITNER, AREA DIRECTOR, ANADARKO 
AREA OFFICE 


Mr. Prrner. William Pitner, area director, Anadarko area office. 

The present roll that he referred to that is being used to distribute 
the per capita payment that is presently being made was prepared 
in accordance with the constitution and bylaws which was approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior under the Oklahoma Welfare Act 
and it was thoroughly reviewed and no individual is getting any pay- 
ment that is not entitled to such payment. Now the people that he 
referred to that he thought should be on the roll were duly considered 
by the tribal officials as called for in the constitution and bylaws and 
a rejected, properly so. That authority rests in the governing 

ody. 

One other point: Mr Jones mentioned that the roll was not pre- 
pared by the Indian people or that they had not had an opportunity to 
seeit The roll was prepared exclusively by the tribal enrollment com- 
mittee and was supported by resolutions of the tribal business com- 
mittee, and the Government had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
roll other than to legally review that proper procedures were followed. 

In connection with the alleged graft and corruption, I would like 
to make this statement : That the things that have concerned Mr. Jones 
have been topics of discussion for a number of years, and a special 
departmental investigator came out and has thoroughly investigated 
all of the allegations and charges and I think possibly the letter, a 
copy of which I believe I got from Assistant Secretary Lewis, dis- 
closes the findings of that investigator, and they are, in essence, that 
the alleged graft and corruption are not in existence. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman. Is that the letter that went into the 
record ? 

Mr. Prrner. I believe so; yes. I got a copy of that letter. I will 
be glad to answer any questions you might have. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to suggest, Mr. Pitner, that you sup- 
ply to the committee, if you have available, copies of the resolution 
and official documents of the Sac and Fox tribal officials establishing 
and approving this roll that is being used for the distribution of the 
money. 

Mr. Prrner. We can do that very easy. 

Mr. Epmonnson. Those documents then can be made a part of this 
record. 

Mr. Prrner. We can do that. 

(See Mr. Pitner’s letter of September 9, 1955, on p. 153.) 

Mr. Mertoatr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. What is the status of this roll insofar as inspection 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Prrner. Well, you mean what are the inspection procedures? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. Who is entitled to inspect it and how do they 
go about getting permission to do so ? 

Mr. Prrner. You mean on the part of individual Indians? 

Mr. Mercarr. Yes. 
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Mr. Pirner. As far as I know it is available to anyone who is a 
member of the tribe because the tribal governing body has it. 

Mr. Mercatr. Insofar as the members of the tribe are concerned 
it would be a public record ? 

Mr. Prrner. Yes. 

Mr. Mercautr. And all they would do is apply to you—or to whonr 
do they apply in order to get to view it ? 

Mr. Prrner. They could either inspect it at one of our offices or 
they could inspect it where it is available with the tribal business 
committee. 

Incidentally, the entire roll was submitted to an election or a vote 
of all of the members of the Sac and Fox Tribe. ‘They all voted on it. 
So it was made public and publicized. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may I say something / 

Mr. Harry. Just a moment. 

Mr. Mercatr. No further questions. 

Mr. Harry. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Prrner. Yes. 

Mr. Hater. I recognize you very briefly. 

Mr. Jones. I just “want to deny all statements made by this man. 
The Sac and Fox Tribe never saw this roll. 

Mr. Hatey. The exceptions of the gentleman will be denoted as a 
general denial. 

The next witnesses we have are Jesse Rowlodge, Fred Bushyhead, 
and a group from the Cheyenne and Arapaho. 

Will you come forward. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HOWARD PAYNE, ATTORNEY FOR 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO TRIBES OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, Con- 
gressman Edmondson, Congressman Metcalf, Mr. Perry, Department 
officials, : and friends, my name is William Howard Payne. I am gen- 
eral counsel and tribal claims attorney for the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Tribes of Oklahoma. 

We have with us today Mr. Fred Bushyhead, whe is chairman of 
the business committee of the tribes; Mr. Jesse Rowlodge, who is 
former chairman of the business committee and now a member of 
that committee and chairman of certain subcommittees; Mr. Richard 
Boynton, Sr., who is the former chairman of the business committee 
of the tribes: Mr. John Fletcher, whom, I believe, you have heard; 
Mr. Sam Dicke, and Mr. Alfred Whiteman. 

These gentlemen will speak to you briefly on certain problems and 
matters affecting the tribes with which they are best acquainted and 
with which they have been confronted and with which they have 
worked many years. All of these men are leaders in the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Tribes and have devoted practically their whole lifetimes 
in affairs of the Cheyenne and Arapahos of Oklahoma. 

IT thought. Mr. Chairman, it might be helpful for me to make a 
brief statement perhaps, to acquaint some of you who may be meeting 
the Cheyenne and Arapahos for the first time, although we had a 
delegation with you last spring and you treated us wonderfully well, 
and in a very few weeks you gave us a bill we were then advocating. 
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I refer to the long-term lease bill, and there will be some comment 
about that. 

Very briefly, I would like to acquaint you with these few facts con- 
cerning the Cheyenne and Arapahos of Oklahoma. 

They are approximately 3,400 in number, representing about one- 
third Arapaho and about two-thirds Cheyenne. They have had a long 
history of dealings with the United States Government beginning 
with the Treaty of Fort Laramie in 1851. They have had, perhaps, 
more treaties than any other Oklahoma tribes, plus formal agreements 
with the Government, since treaties were abolished as a means with 
which to deal with Indians. 

They have had many claims arising from these treaties and with 
these subsequent agreements, and they have had many laws passed 
for them and in their behalf by the Congress of the United States. 

About. 2,100 of the Cheyenne and Arapahos of Oklahoma are full- 
blooded, about two-thirds, perhaps I should say, of the 3,400. There 
are some in excess of 2,100 who are on the commodity rolls of the 
State welfare department. They had individual allotments following 

ratification of the agreement of 1890 by the Congress of something in 
excess of one-half million acres of land. Until a few years ago that 
had gradually declined to approximately 165,000 acres of land 1 
individual restricted status. 

Their individual restricted status does not expire under present 
law until 1962. Following enactment of the Thomas-Rogers Act, the 
Cheyenne and Arapahos organized under a constitution “and bylaws, 
and they undertake to govern themselves and deal with their affairs 
through a business committee. That business committee is composed 
of 14 “members, 7 Arapahos and 7 Cheyennes. They meet the first 
Wednesday in sah month for the conduct of their business affairs. 
They sometimes have special meetings where exigencies require. 

You were very good to us this spring and: summer in giving us the 
long-term lease bill. You heard us, I believe, on the last. day of those 
long- term lease bills, about May 2, and you were able to have passed 
by the last session of Congress the long-term lease bill which was 
approved by a thoughtful President on August 9. 

This long-term lease bill will enable the C heyenne and Arapahos 
to do something they have long wanted to do, namely, undertake 
recreational development at the Canton Reservoir which is in Blaine 
County, somewhat in northwestern Oklahoma. You are here in this 
meeting today, a few miles and only a few miles south of the original 
Cheyenne-Arapaho territory in Oklahoma comprising something in 
excess of 5 million acres of land. Those lands were set aside for the 
Cheyenne and Arapahos by Executive order of 1869, by the then Presi- 
dent. 

Prior to that and in 1867, by treaty, the Cheyenne- Arapahos had set 
aside for them another 5 million acres of land and in excess—north 
of the Cimarron River in Oklahoma and roughly described as that 

land south of what is now the Kansas-Oklahoma State line, west of 
the Arkansas River and north of the Cimarron River, in excess ef 5 
million acres of land. 

Following the Exeeutive order of 1869, there was set aside by 
Executive order of the then President approximately 10,000 acres of 
land on which Fort Reno was established. The Indians were not paid 
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for that military reservation, even though the lands were carved out 
of their territory. 

The 82d Congress, after extensive hearings on the Fort Reno ques- 
tion and the claims asserted by the C heyenne- Arapaho Indians in the 
House of Representatives, passed a bill to return the Fort Reno land 
to the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribe. That bill was favorably reported in 
the 82d Congress in the Senate after extensive hearings before the 
proper Senate committee. The bill died in the Senate “by virtue of 
an early adjournment of the Congress, that being the 82d. 

Further hearings were held, a bill was introduced in the 83d Con- 
gress, and that bill unanimously passed the House, was sent to the 
Senate, but met the same fate as it did in the 82d Congress. 

We have had one session of the 84th Congress. We have been 
unable to find a congressional sponsor, although we have plenty of 
advocates, and we have asserted plenty of rights, legal, equitable, and 
moral, the last hearing on which was held before an informal com- 
mittee of Congressmen Jarman and Wickersham, which Mr. Perry 
attended representing Senator Monroney a year ago last April, on 
the 24th day, and since that time, even though we have had exhaustive 
hearings, some of which were repetitious, we are still praying for the 
return of the Fort Reno lands. We have asserted good grounds for 
the return of those lands, which grounds have not been disputed by 
anyone including the Justice Department of the United States. 
Congress is the only power which can return Fort Reno to the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Indians. 

But having been the advocates and having asserted our rights, we 
have failed in getting a sponsor in the 84th Congress to reintroduce 
our bill. So you gentlemen have nothing in that respect on which 
you can act. We c: all it to your attention because we hope that maybe 
we will have a sponsor before the 84th Congress adjourns. And if 
we do, we hope to come before your committee again to reassert our 
rights to the return of the Fort Reno land. 

We have, of course, many other problems. I did want to get in 
that little plug about Fort Reno, if you will forgive me, Mr. Chair- 
man, and Mr. Perry, and we are going to be seeing Congressman John 
Jarman who now represents Canadian County in which Fort Reno is 
situated. We certainly hope he, being the great statesman that he is, 
and a man, who we all know, loves his constituents, we hope to interest 
him in reintroducing the Fort Reno legislation, even if he will do 
nothing more than introduce it by request. 

I would like to present to you at this time for their own personal 
statements—and I believe we should begin, with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, with the chairman of the business committee of the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes, Mr. Fred Bushyhead. 


STATEMENT OF FRED BUSHYHEAD, CHAIRMAN, BUSINESS COM- 
MITTEE, CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO TRIBES OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. BusnyueaD. Chairman Haley. 

Mr. Hairy. You may proceed. 

Mr. Busuyneap. The Congressman from Montana and our Con- 
gressman from Oklahoma, administrative representative of Senator 
Monroney, ladies and gentlemen, my topic this afternoon will be 
Education in the Boarding School, the Cheyenne-Arapaho School. 
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I will brief you before I go into this. This took place about 2 years 
ago. There was a sudden change in the policies of the high school, 
the way of Indian schooling, brought about by the area office through 
the Educational Department in Washington. 

This has gone on 2 years. We have given it a fair trial. Now 
I think we should be heard and considered thoroughly. 

First of all, this school criteria is set up in this manner: Orphans, 
broken homes, sickness in the family, and special cases. 

When you go in that category, you are dealing with the Indians, 
as our attorney has stated, 3,400 possibly, 70 percent landless. Almost 
the entire Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes’ earning power is below the 
average. 

I am merely citing these to bring up about the point how we are 
subjugating the high-school pupils that we send to El Reno public 
school. The first year all but one of the boys dropped out of school 
that started out for 4 years of high school, removed from boarding 
school into the public high school. Only one finished up. He hap- 
pened to be a senior. 

This past year three finished out of high school. "Twenty-one poten- 
tial freshmen, only three enrolled in E] Reno public school. 

Going back to the purpose why we turn them into El Reno public 
school, it was explained in this manner by Lamb, the area director: 
To integrate with white people more rapidly. But we forgot one 
thing. We forgot the average level of E] Reno public-school students 
in this town. 

It is composed of railroad workers. The average income is above 
the average. When we throw in orphan kids, kids from broken 
homes, we are subjugating them to certain discriminations in the way 
of clothing, in the way they conduct themselves among the high- 
school faction. They did not have no money. They could not get 
it. Most of them did not have no folks. 

We were told then by the area director that each student was to 
receive $30 per month for 9 months out of the year in order to sup- 
port him on these fees and miscellaneous costs. That never was forth- 
coming. It still isnot. We have taken this up with the Educational 
Department in Washington. We were told that it would be taken 
up on the area level. That I have not seen up to now. 

I then contacted you, Mr. Edmondson, through a letter which you 
have. There has not been anything since then. The kids are going 
to start school again. 

I just do not like to be a tool—when you are chairman of a tribal 
committee guiding the people, guiding a whole bunch of kids down 
here on a false utopia, so to speak. 

I do not want to have to account for these kids 20 years from now, 
“Here is what we done to you.” 

I would like to be able for you gentlemen to give us a little oppor- 
tunity some way where we can at least be heard and given a little 
consideration. 

I have exhausted all efforts, not behind Mr. Pitner’s back. We 
asked him to sit in with us in the Washington office. He said he had 
a prior appointment. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish you would give those kids that need the 
schooling a very serious consideration on behalf of our Cheyenne- 
Arapaho business committee. 
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We like to go along with all of these policies that have been issued, 
but I think we should stop and think whenever they are misplaced. 

I think I have just about said all the subjects that ‘T want to —— 
with the one exception. These kids that are going to school, 
percent sometimes have just the clothes they came ‘to school cieh. 
So you can see the problem they are up against. They do not have 
no fees to pay the extra, any other activities is ignored. They transport 
them to school, 9 o’clock in the morning; brought home at 4 o’clock. 
They are excluded from afterschool activities. How are you going 
to integrate the Indian that way / 

I am arguing for this: You either support the child on the average 
level of El] Reno student, or give us our Cheyenne-Arapaho boarding 
school, 12 grades, with vocational and agricultural training, where at 
least from 12 grades we will have a stepping stone if we want to go 
on to college with what little trade we might learn. If we do not 

care to go on to college, at least we will have a trade to give us a self- 
sustaining living. 

When the area office preaches withdraw, I think that is what we 
ought to think—vocational and agricuitural training. Then I would 
be ready to preach withdrawal along with them. 

We are not asking for anything unusual. We are just asking for 
mere consideration. We are asking for the right to be heard above 
what we already exhausted. 

I do not think Iam unusual. I do not think I am using the position 
I have in order to overcome Mr. Pitner’s position, or anyone else. 
AllI want is a fair gentlemen’s consideration. 

I thank you. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, before introducing the next speaker, I 
referred a moment ago to the fact that in 1891 the Cheyenne-Arapahos 
were allotted in excess of 500,000 acres of land and that those land 
ownerships have been reduced over the years to approximately 165,- 
000 acres. 

It is said today that some 2,000 of the Cheyenne-Arapahos of the 
3,400 ine-Oklahoma are landless. That act of 1891 took away from 
the Cheyenne-Arapahos in tribal status 10 million acres of land, in 
excess of 10 million acres of land. Cheyenne-Arapahos today have in 
tribal ownership less than 6,000 acres of land in Oklahoma. I just 
wanted the committee here to have the benefit of that additional in- 
formation. 

Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, Mr. Jesse 
Rowlodge, an Arapaho, fullblooded, of Geary, Okla. 

Mr. Rowlodge. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE ROWLODGE, ARAPAHO INDIAN, MEMBER 
AND FORMER CHAIRMAN, BUSINESS COMMITTEE, CHEYENNE- 
ARAPAHOS OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Rowxoper. Mr. Payne, Mr. Chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Edmondson, and the rest of you fellow Indians : 

I have come to you today because of sliort notice, as usual, from our 
Congressman who, by airmail, notified me of this meeting today. 

Naturally, being away from home premises, official references, and 
lack of time to prepare any written references on the problems of the 
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Cheyenne-Arapahos, as well as your other tribes here in western 
Oklahoma, I am going to speak just from what my mind is able to 
furnish me for the moment. 

I am an old man that was selected by the old chiefs some 46 years 
ago as their tribal manager and interpreter of their delegations to 
Washington, when at that time they were only permitted to appear 
before the commission’s office for any of their problems, regardless of 
how grave or important they may have been. 

To cite you a reference of one of those delegations in a visit with 
the commissioner's office, you can imagine you see a commissioner 
sitting at his desk with a stack of papers that high, signing them, 
whatever they were, to be approved, and the delegates standing there 
talking through an interpreter and he would say, “Yes, yes,” and 
he is signing them. Can one man work at two different things at 
the same time? That is what I never could understand. But that is 
how we were satisfied. We approved the commissioner’s office and 
other staff departments and came home satisfied, with a big report. 

But since th at time, against the wishes of my other delegations 
thereafter, I have managed and convinced them to go before the con- 
gressional committees, which was the right of any citizen of the 
United States, to have that right to appear before those committees 
with your problems so that they ‘an be heard. Because after all, 
Congress makes the laws and the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to promulgate rules and regulations affecting whatever 
tribe’s problems comes before that Secretary for rules and regula- 
tions to govern their reservations and way of living. So since that 
time we have been appearing before congressional committees and we 
have been satisfied. 

But all through the years, my friends—I want to impress this in 
every one of your minds today, whether you are educated, young, mix- 
blood, I want you to look at your background. Who are your par- 
ents? What status are they in? What “problems are you confronted 
with in connection with your officials here before you ? 

I want you to also look at the less fortunate ones, the low-income 
Indian, the orphan children, broken home children, and incompetent 
old folks, should be the picture before you that you should speak in 
their behalf. That is my position and that is the way I am going to 
always talk. 

By that consequence, my friends, your officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Indian Services should have your highest respect, 
because in your land problems, medical, educ: itional, welfare, they 
are standing in for your best interest as trained men, hired by the 
Federal Government by approval of their ability through civil serv- 
ice or whatever it may be, sent out here to work for you, ‘Tegardless of 
how strict, what rules they have to follow. They have to follow cer- 
tain rules, certain policies. They cannot just say they can do this 
and that because—now you take the Accounting Department. Every 
money that is handled for you by the official has got to go before the 
General Accounting Office and that General Acc ounting Office must 
see the abstract and all those moneys, finances, right to the penny. 

That, I think is my greatest hope and my greatest satisfaction— 
is that the Federal Government is for your pr otection here before you, 
ainong you, and while they may not satisfy you at all times, suppose 
you got out for 1 week with your own problems, how would you han- 
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dle your parents’ problems? How would you approach whatever 
problems you had to handle for them besides ‘that of your own? We 
soul not last very long, my friends. 

Talk about land dissipation, tribal lands. Where are tribal lands 
under Jerome’s Agreement? How much land we have dissipated 
and lost. Why? Because we were given patents, mismanaged our 
affairs. Money was a temptation to us and still is a temptation. So 
I am saying to you in broad and in simple, let us stay under the Fed- 
eral Government’s supervision as long as we are subject to that pro- 
tection. 

I want to tell you at this particular point one of the most satisfying 
experiences and ‘knowledge that came to me this last spring, and that 
is through the State legislature, and by our own fellow Indians who 
were sent up there to look into and make research and make a study 
of your ia problems here in Oklahoma. Those two gentlemen 
were in the person of Mr. James Belvan—I saw this mor ning—and the 
other one was Virgil Tinker. I wish you could have seen their report. 
Those gentlemen ‘made a thor ough, complete report in your behalf, 
I say, for all times tocome. Is salute those gentlemen because i in their 
heart they are for you. 

Now we are here in western Oklahoma. I hope this committee 
knows that. Eight tribes of the Anadarko division of the Oklahoma 
Indians that are being heard today. And their problems, because of 
our retarded progress, is what they want to hear. Among the Chey- 
enne-Arapahos, according to the Union Calendar No. 925 of the House 
report, so approved on page 79 of that report, the Cheyenne-Arapa- 
hos are the most retarded, slow-progress tribes of western Oklahoma. 
L am glad to hear that, because that is the way we are and that is the 
way we want the Government to know us, because of certain things in 
the tribes’ ceremonials, we are left in that status today. In all due 
respect to our parents who had faith in those things, I think it is one 
of those reasons that we are in this condition today. 

We have very few Indians that are educated among the Cheyenne- 
Arapahos. We have some progressive Indians; we have a few with 
good income, but as a general rule the Cheyenne-Arapahos are a 
retarded tribe. 

We are proud of our school at Concho because that school is self- 
maintaining and self-sustaining. We have 5,200 acres of good farm- 
ing, good grazing land there. We mill our own wheat. We have our 
own dairy. We have our own poultry farms and our own gardens 
that support not only Concho but the Clinton Hospital and the 
Chilocco School and other schools that furnish you that good flour 
and other things brought about through the efforts of the council’s 
system of management on a self- sustaining basis. 

But as a rule, we have not progressed very rapidly, plus that which 
T think does not exist in other tribes, and that is that a portion of the 
Arapahos lives in Wyoming and a portion of the Cheyennes lives in 
Montana. Another portion 1 of the Arapahos, under a different name— 
by the name of Gros-Ventre—lives in Montana also. So those divi- 
sions have inherited land rights in Oklahoma and we, in vice versa, 
have inherited lands up in their countries, That makes it further 
retarded. That makes it also a further difficulty in management of 
our problems in land especially. 
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We speak of land lease Indians among the Cheyenne-Arapahos. 
It is true there are several land lease Indians. But what we call 
land lease is where there are 60, 80, or 90 heirs, no one Indian can live 
on that place because it is subject to lease, because it is subject to some 
inherited interests of some Indians, Arapaho or Gros-Ventre from 
Montana or Cheyenne from Montana. Therefore, those lands got to 
be leased and that land—whether he has controlling interest—he is not 
permitted to live on that land unless he leases it. It is true we have 
been fortunate through our efforts that Colony, the old abandoned 
reservation, has been returned to the tribe through an.act of Congress ; 
and we have placed our land lease low-income Indians up there and 
we have assigned them lands and loaned them money for their imple- 
ments and stock and they are now partially self-sustaining. We like 
that plan because Congress has been generous to give us that right to 
make it possible for those young people to maintain and raise their 
families and send them to public schools. 

So those are the general situations of our tribes. And whether it is 
before any tribunal here or in Washington or in the field, I want you 
to know that.is always my position, that I speak for the old Indians, 
uneducated, children without parents, broken homes, low-income fam- 
ilies. They are the problem for us, my friends, and we hope that this 
committee will know that. that element of that reference-and that.type 
is a class that should have their protection through the Federal Gov- 
ernment for many more years to come. 

I wonder how many of you people know about your leasing prob- 
lems insofar as preference right is concerned. I heard that mentioned 
once or twice this morning. Preference right back to the 1894 act 
provided that when a farmer came out among the Indians’ country and 
took a lease on sod and broke the sod with a sod plow, he was given 2 
or 3 years—enough time to catch up with his expense. When that land 
eventually became cultivated land the preference right should cease 
then and the value of the land paid for at its actual value. 

That is what preference right means. That thing is long ago dead. 

Back in 1945 this preference-right problem came up before Con- 
gressman Jed Johnson. He had several closed-door meetings on our 
reservation with white constituents. We had a meeting with lessees 
at council. We wanted to advance our lease revenues and we showed 
three ledger books that thick, that big, from our office upstairs. We 
opened certain pages of those ledgers and, my friends, from 1930 to 
1945, two-thirds of those leases remained as to what they were paid for 
for those 15 years, when our food and clothing and other commodities 
advanced almost 200 percent. Consequently we advanced our leases, 
and the preference right has been given to the Indian since that time. 
We have the preference right. The Indians can choose his lessee. If 
he satisfies, and the lessee comes up with whatever the bid is by another 
man, the Indian has preference right to keep his lessee. 

So those things I want to just mention to you because, offhand, I 
have no documentary references to submit to you or to submit to the 
committee. I hope the committee will take everything I have said and 
probably find some that are off some, but I can correct references to 
files I have kept for the last 46 years. 

I would like to make a brief reference of long-term leases we are 
now entitled to—in fact any tribe in the United States. We appeared 
before this committee last may in the hope that we would be given a 
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long-term lease legislation for the Canton Reservoir for the Cheyenne- 
Arapahos. But I personally stated I would be agreeable to a general 
law that would affect many Indians throughout the United States in 
their various enterprises with their various problems for long-term 
leases. These long-term leases even mean that if you have a land on 
a good highway, individual allotment, you can lease that place for 25 
years for a filling station, skating rink, or restaurant, or whatever it 
is. Those long-term leases apply to religious, educational, recreational 
or even farming on your tribal lands as well as your individual 
allotments. 

I am glad that that law passed, and I am thankful to Congress for 
that action when it passed that law on August the 9th, because there 
at Canton we can now get revenue. We can have both fronts, docks, 
and residences for people that want to come out from Wichita and 
Garden City, Enid and Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Amarillo, because that 
will be a recreation revenue for the Cheyenne-Arapahos for many, 
many more years to come. 

Other than that, my friends, I am just generally telling you my 
thoughts without references and I am thankful that the committee is 
here to hear us as Indians from the western part of Oklahoma. I am 
always pretty assured that this committee is going to take certain 
actions like they have taken actions in our behalf to our satisfaction, 
and I thank them in your behalf again today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. We still have many, many witnesses here. I do not 
want to shut anybody off and I hope I do not have to limit statements, 


but if I do get to that point I will have to rapidly go through them 
here and say you can talk so long. 

You may call your next witness. 

Mr. Payne. We understand and appreciate your position. 

Our next witness is Mr. Richard Boynton, Sr., from El Reno, Okla. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD BOYNTON, SR., FORMER CHAIRMAN, 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bornron. We were going to have a speaker appointed, but due 
to the short notice we did not have a speaker appointed. I do not have 
too much to say, but I would say this in behalf of some of the farmers 
that were here: 

We had a little difference on our preference rights a few years back 
and it has been ironed out since, and I hope these people in the south- 
ern part or among the five tribes that are represented will come to 
some agreement. 

I think the biggest trouble lies with the SMOCO. 

We used to lease our lands for a year at a time, but since they came 
in we have to lease for 5 years. Some of these fellows were caught in 
between. ‘They were there, I should say, a year or 2 years when 
SMOCO came in, and they were forced to turn the land back into 
grass. 

Some of the land was appraised for a certain amount, farming land 
and grazing land. When they had to turn this land back to grass, 
they lost money, they will lose money, And I agree with these fellows 
that they have a right to kick. And I hope that the Indian, as well as 
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the SMOCO and the farmer get together and make some kind of 
agreement. The services we have at the present time, I think are such 
that they overlap. I have been with the Government for a number 
of years and I find that we are overlapping in some of the services. 

We have a man that took Mr. Mancini place—I do not know— 
some kind of representative from the area—and he has to go to welfare 
to get final approval on a lot of this stuff. A lot of that, I think, is 
going on among the different agencies or different localities. And I 
think some correction should be made as to who is the final judge on a 
lot of this stuff. 

I think that the heads of all the departments, any department, 
should be limited to 5 years. After 5 years’ time they are getting to 
know too much and they can switch things around to a point they can 
take it pretty easy. 

We are getting so many heads of departments, maybe 2 or 3 in the 
same job. I think if that could be looked into and a proper investi- 

ie" made, we could cut down on some of the employees. 
I do not want to take any more of your time, and thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Mercaur. Thank you. Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Our next Cheyenne-Arapaho witness is Mr. Alfred 
Whiteman from E] Reno, Okla. 

Mr. Whiteman. 

Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Whiteman, you are recognized. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED WHITEMAN, EL RENO, OKLA. 


Mr. Wuireman. Mr. Chairman, and Congressmen from Washing- 
ton, I appreciate the opportunity to come before you. I guess this is 
my first time to come before a big crowd like this and men from 
Washington. 

Yester rday I received a letter from Mr. Edmondson’s office inform- 
ing me about a meeting at Anadarko the 26th, 10 a. m., at the Redskin 
Theater. 

I decided I would come down. I personally was not thinking of 
making a speech, but I notice my name is on the list there, and was 
going to be called on. 

I am going to make it brief. Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribe at Concho 
jurisdiction—I am from that setup over there. 

Twenty-one years ago the Indian Reorganization Act was passed 
and became a law. Two years and eight days later the Oklahoma 
Welfare Act came along. My people up there shortly after this 
organized under the act. They prepared their constitution and by- 
laws. Some 4 years later they amended the constitution and bylaws 
and placed the council business committee, 14 members, to be the 
governing body. 

We have been operating for about that length of time. The tribe 
learned that $300,000 was being borrowed by the business committee. 
So we operated on a big scale, in communities and on farms, different 
places and different districts. It went along pretty good for a 
while, and finally it began to wear down. Contracts are being signed 
for loans. Cosigners were required, and maybe 15 to 20 years on 1 
piece of land, and without the consent of other heirs, the land was 
being obligated for the loan. 
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So it began to go bad. We did not stay on the farms like we should, 
and finally it went from bad to worse. The Indians, they criticized 
the council. They point to the council, they point to the Indian 
Office, and that is their fault. They point to the Indian officials. 
The Indian was very much dissatisfied in general. I visited different 
counties off and on, to my friends in different places, and complaints 
have come in. It is not right. We do not want it. This and that. 
Finally, after a long time, I came before the council, the business 
committee. I set forth the complaints before the business committee. 
You should help the Indians. Revise your policy and take care of 
the Indians. Now, that’s 8 months before the general meeting. If 
you do not, I am going to come before the council and submit a peti- 
tion to dissolve the tribal organization. 

Well, to a certain extent ‘T feel like I was ignored. I was just a 
common man. Isubmit the petition. The petition, the most powerful 
instrument in the world, was juggled around here and there. It was 
brought to the area director, and throwed on his lap, with a report 
that some of the signers were being approved, and they thought that 
they were signing something other than what the petition read, 

Well, from his infor mation, he sent it in to the Washington office. 
The Washington office returned it with the explanation that it must 
be clear ; that the area director meet with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
and make a report more clear and the Indian Office would be in a 
position to go along with the Indians. 

It is some of the sort of what has happened all along. The Chey- 
enne and Arapaho Tribes have had plenty of money. The income 
is about $10,000 a year from the reservation land. We realize $40,000 
over here at Colony, the income from loans that were being paid. 
And it went from bad to worse. 

Our constitution and bylaws states that any major problem would 
be submitted to the tribe in the form of a referendum, and they can 
decide to question it. It never happened that way. The council, the 
governing body, took the discretion and run the business just the 
way they wanted to run it. When the $40,000 was discussed around 
the table, resolutions were just flying all over. Forty thousand dol- 
lars, just. like forty cents. Resolution went through first thing. 
W ashington delegation—was $10,000 set aside for thea to go to W: ash- 
ington. Things ‘like that went on. A big loan never voted on. A 
lot of other questions. The Indian is much dissatisfied. It is at 
the point where we must decide to continue under this constitution 
and bylaws or dissolve the organization. The Indian today is in a 
bad fix. The conditions are deplorable. I have stated that an empty 
stomach is the worst whipping that a man can get. I can take you 
tomorrow to a dozen places and prove to you and show you that my 
statement is right. Something is going to have to happen, going to 
have to be done. 

That is it. 

ore the Indian is to the point to where he must know and have a 

as to his money and his holdings, of the tribe as a whole. That 
is whee weare. Even if we go through with this, continue under this 
organization, the Indian will never do: any good. 

That is the status we are in today. ‘We are in bad shape. And 
there is no betterment in sight until the question has been changed. 
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Something will have to be done in order to revive an organization 
among our Cheyenne-Arapahoes. 

Now I go to the school question. I work at Concho for 6 years. 
I was in office as a chief of the police and I was a clerk-typist and 
tribal rehabilitation clerk in the Concho office. 

I raised four children. My salary was $720 a year as chief of 

slice. Of course, I got more money when I went to the different 
jobs. I finally went to Tinkerfield. I got more money there. I get 
more money now. 

I educated 3 boys and 1 girl. I put them through high school. 
And a couple of them went to junior college. The oldest one got a 
degree at O. U. Itcanbe done. I do not have to point to this fellow 
or to that fellow, or that fellow there to get the job done. It is just 
a matter of setting down and doing it in a business way. 

Now my children got jobs. They off to themselves. It can be done. 

There is no discrimination among the whites and the Indians. It 
all depends on what you do, what you are. If you are discriminated 
against you bring it on yourself. That’s the experience I have had 
all along. I am bringing that up as a true story. Of course I did 
not chop down the cherry tree, but I tried being close to where the 
cherry tree was being chopped down. That is it. 

What I am doing for the tribe I am doing free of charge, not charg- 
ing them one dime. I am just trying to straighten out the matter. 
That is it. 

I do not point to that man there. I have heard people say that they 
would rather let him handle money, handle leasing, let him do it. 
They trust him. He isa man that can doit. I have had that experi- 
ence. Of course, little minor things, I do not mind them. They 
all right. When I worked up there at Concho, the superintendent 
called me in one morning, chief clerk sat there and superintendent 
there, and-he pointed at me. He pointed at me and he says, “Your job 
was abolished last night.” Yes. “Before you take this other job, 
you have to forfeit your 26-day annual leave” or I do not have no job. 
Of course, that hurt, but I was smart. I forfeited my 26 days and 
went on another job. Little minor points like that. Well, they are 
not bad. They are not going to hurt you. 

Now that’s my story, and I thank you, gentlemen. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Whiteman. 

We have 25 witnesses yet to be heard. We are going to have to try 
to get out of here by 5:30. I know the chairman does not want to 
put a limitation on you, but I hope in deference to your brothers and 
sisters who want to appear and testify, and to your friends, that you 
will put a limitation on yourselves and make your statements as brief 
as possible. 

I recognize you for one more witness, Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, and at the close of this witness’ 
statement I wonder if we could have permission to file a further writ- 
ten statement and submit it later to your committee, if it seems advis- 
able? 

Mr. Mertcatr. Mr. Payne, we are very glad to have additional 
statements filed for the record, and unless there is an objection, it 
will be so. ordered. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mercatr. It will be incorporated in the record immediately 
after the testimony of this last witness. 
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Mr. Payne. And to be submitted to your committee in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Merca.r. In 30 days is the request that we made in Muskogee, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Our next witness is Sam Dicke, of El Reno, Okla., and he will be 
very brief. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Dicke, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF SAM DICKE, EL RENO, OKLA. 


Mr. Dicxr. Members of the subcommittee and friends of the vari- 
ous tribes: 

I try to make just as brief as possible and want you to know that 
I enjoy all the fine remarks of the gentlemen preceding me. I want 
to say this just one thing, that I am always interested, gentlemen, 
and those of you that are interested in Indian legislation to help our 
Indians get on their feet and get move on to higher standard of liv- 
ing and education. 

I want to read to you gentlemen a letter I wrote to Mr. Udall. Per- 
haps you gentlemen know him in Washington. As I said before, I 
am interested mostly in the Indian claims of our tribe. The sooner 
we get these claims through, the sooner the Indians will get along 
better. They will be able to put their children to school, to higher 
standard of education and living. The Government promised us 
certain amount of things in the early days of the treaties to the old 
people. To this day, since I was little boy, I heard about different 
promises that the old people talk about,.the Government is going to 
pay us someday big money, and to this day there is no money yet. 
All right. I believe that if we can get behind the proposed bill that 
is to be introduced by Udall, Congressman from Tucson, Ariz., Mr. 
Udall, I believe we are going to get some action. 

He wrote to me a letter, August 18, 1955, and stated: 

I want to thank you for your letter of August 15 concerning my attack on 
the record of the Indian Claims Commission. I have not abandoned this fight 
and I intend to introduce legislation next year designed to expedite the work 
of this Commission. I agree fully with everything set forth in your letter. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that until we can bring about a change of atti- 
tude on the part of the attorneys in the Justice Department who handle Indian 
claims, the work will not be completed for 30 or 40 years. I have asked my 
Washington office to forward to you press releases and statements which I issued 
during June and July concerning that matter. 

I do not know whether you people noticed the statement he made 
inthe Daily Oklahoman. Stated: 


INDIAN CLAIMS Group REPORTED UNDER ATTACK 


WASHINGTON, June 7.—Representative Udall, Democrat, Arizona, said Tues- 
day he will oppose continuation of the Indian Claims Commission because it 
has an extremely poor record— 
which is true. This bunch has been on this Claims Commission for 
8 years now, and there is just a very handful of the claims has gone 
through their office. And I believe if we can back up Mr. Udall’s 
statement and his coming bill—and what they are trying to do is try 
to extend this next 5 years. You know if we are going to keep just 
sitting around and do nothing about these things as Indian people, 
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and say nothing about these things that will benefit your people and 
our future generation, we will never get nothing. 

We experienced that all these years. They have just been promises. 
But we are fortunate some of us tribes‘have got hold of good at- 
torneys now. And I am very proud and appreciate our attorney, Mr. 
Payne, who has done a wonderful work for us in the matters of our 
things that we are interested. So I hope that you will get behind what 
this gentleman from Arizona is trying to do, and I believe we can 
write to him and write all the Congressmen in Washington not to ex- 
tend the Indian Claims setup. Then we can get some action. 

Mr. Epmonpbson. Will you suspend a moment ? 

Mr. Dicker. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think there is a possibility you may have mis- 
understood, in part at least, Mr. Udall’s position on this. It is true 
that Mr. Udall, also Mr. Metcalf and several others on the committee, 
have attacked the slowness of the payments and the slowness of the 
decisions on these Indian claims. But while that is true and while 
many people have criticized and attacked that situation, at the same 
time there is serious doubt on the part of a number of those people 
attacking the situation that a termination of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission would solve the problem. 

The Indian Claims Commission has most of these cases filed before 
it. And just in the last Congress, this committee and also the Senate 
committee reported out bills to extend the Indian Claims Commission 
and those bills passed both Houses. The House of Representatives 
extended it for 5 years and the Senate extended it for 2 years; and we 
will have to go to conference, I believe, on the question of what the 
time period of extension will be. 

I think any attempt to stop an extension of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission would be fruitless at this point, in view of the action taken 
by both Houses already to extend it. And I think that a better ap- 
proach—to my way of thinking—and I believe Mr. Udall is in agree- 
ment with me at this time—is to introduce improvements and re- 
forms in the work of the Indian Claims Commission, and also in 
the work of the Department of Justice in processing the Govern- 
ment’s side in these cases, and yet continue the Indian Claims Com- 
mission. I know Mr. Udall voted for the bill that was reported out of 
the House committee for extension of the Indian Claims Commission. 
When he comes up with suggestions for improvement and expedition 
of the processing of these claims, he will have the support of all of us. 
And I hope you folks will support that too. But I do not think he in- 
tended to have you reach the conclusion that we should terminate 
the Indian Claims Commission. 

There was a time several months back when he was threatening to 
take that position; but his current position, as I understand it, is to 
produce reforms and improvements in the work of the Commission, 
and not to abolish it. 

I just wanted, for the record and for Mr. Udall’s position, to make 
that statement at this time. Please forgive me for interrupting you 
because you are making a good statement. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Harry. I would like to say this, too, that probably the reason 
that the Indian Claims Commission bill was not passed finally was 
that my bill, which I introduced, extending it for 5 years, passed the 
House; and I refused to accede to the Senate demands that the Claims 
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Commission be extended for only 2 years, taking the position that a 
man serving up there for that short time or the possibility of that 
short time, you simply could not get capable men to go to Washington. 

I intend, in the next session of the Congress, to try to reach some 
agreement with the Senate sponsors of their bill, but I still am going 
to insist at least 5 years’ extension be given. [ Applause. } 

Mr. Epmonpson. There is one further point that I think should be 
brought to your attention.. Congressman Haley’s bill also contained 
an amendment which would give to the examiners and attorneys of 
the Indian Claims Commission authority to make recommendations as 
to findings by the C ommissioner, which we feel would expedite con- 
siderably the final decision in these cases which today the Commission 
itself is trying to handle in its entirety. And that is one improve- 
ment that is in the Haley bill which we are very hopeful will become 
law and the Senate will agree to. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Dicker. I just wanted to say just a few more things in regard 
to trades. You know, in the past several years, Indians with the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribe—we do need a great deal of help to get in 
our young, next generation, to get a better education and have a better 
foundation for the future. 

For the past several “eae the Indian Bureau have not encouraged 
the Indians of our tribe as far as business is concerned. They have 
encouraged Indians more for the farming. You know you cannot 
make every Indian to be a farmer. There are more of our Indians 
are artistic minded people. They prefer skilled trade, a business of 
some kind. 

For the past few years we have seen experiences some of our young 
boys and girls have gone through, but they have not been given a fair 
chance in the fields of commercial business of various kinds. Many 
of our boys and girls goes back to old way. I think we need to en- 
courage the coming generation more on a business, commercial basis, 
so that they will be able to learn the professional trades. And I hope 
this coming generation and my boy’s generation, we have some lawyers, 
doctors, various professional men in our time. But it is going to 
be up to our present fathers and mothers, the way you are going to 
put your child through school today. 

Our health program is very poor, the Cheyenne-Arapahos’, as far 
as the service is concerned. 

Sometimes maybe there is a sickness is taking place in some of our 
Indian families. Although we have VA, supposed to be ambulance 
available for such cases, but there is times they do not get the kind of 
a service that the patient needs for medical attention. And I think 
there should be a local setup of a health service or clinic of each district 
where the Indians are living, such as for instance—take at Central 
Falls and Anadarko and El Reno and places like that where they can 
get medical attention and help when they need it. 

The Indian Bureau says we are short of help but yet—we are short 
of help, that is the reason why the conditions are existing today. We 
do not know what the short help is. Whether it is in the land depart- 
ment or other divisions of the Indian office. I think they need some 
changes should be made in the management of the affairs of our 
people, of our Plains Indians. 
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So that is just about all I want to say at this time. [Applause.} 

Mr. Harry. Thank you. 

That completes your statement? 

= Payne. That completes our oral testimony. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Hatey. I would like to ask the members of the committee, have 
you any questions you want to direct to Mr. Payne or to this group? 

Mr. Epmonpson. To my good friend, Fred Bushyhead, here, yes. 

In the first place, I wanted to compliment him on the very fine 
statement he made in behalf of the children in the schools. I am 
sorry to hear that there are so many instances, which you have 
recounted, in which the children are dropping out of school and are 
failing to carry through with their education. I am sorry to hear 
that neglect on the part of the Government to any extent at all has 
been responsible for that. 

It has been my understanding that boarding schools have been 
continued in some parts of the State to take care of orphans and of 
the children who are the victims of broken homes and distress cases 
of that kind. 

Now, have you been unable to place any of your children in those 
boarding schools? 

Mr. Busuyueap. The school operates in that category. The cri- 
teria is such as orphan schools. It is broken home, sickness, and 
one of family where they are unable to support the average conditions 
of a public school. So they take them in their boarding school. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you been able to place children in this board- 
ing school who are in that category ¢ 

Mr. Busnyneap. Yes. Last year. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Last year? 

Mr. Busuyneap. The enrollment was 200, and then it dropped 
down, just barely a hundred, and then we went to Washington office 
a year ago. We put a hundred on it since. And it is still a progress 
of rising and could go on beyond that if we were given a little leeway. 
We have a Navaho program carried on. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to have Mr. Pitner’s comment on 
the school program for these children who are unable to pay the 
expenses of going to the public schools. 

Mr. Prrner. The program that we have—Cheyenne and Arapaho— 
is that we have just a grade-school boarding school and the high-school 
children are transferred into El Reno. There is one thing that has 
not been brought out, that we do have two large vocational schools. 
One, Haskell, and Chilocco, and I believe quite a few of your children 
go to vocational schools; do they not? 

Mr. Busuyueap. I believe they do. I believe three have made 
applications for them. 

Mr. Prrner. So in most cases the children are dropping out of 
school. Instead of going to public high school, they have chosen 
to go to vocational schools and learn a vocation in which they have 
an interest. We have been working with Cheyenne-Arapaho on this 
problem, and I think the Cheyenne-Arapaho should be complimented 
on the interest they show in the education of their children. They 
realize, as many of us do, that the solution of problems of children 
is through a good education. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any figures as to the percentage of 
Cheyenne-Arapaho school children of high-school age who are com- 
pleting their high-school education ? 

Mr. Pirner. We could get that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think it would be very interesting to the com- 
mittee if that information could be supplied. 

Mr. Prirner. Yes. 

Mr. Hater. Would you supply that to the committee ? 

Mr. Pirner. I sure will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
ANADARKO AREA OFFICE, 
Anadarko, Okla., September 9, 1955. 
Hon. JAMEs A. HALEy, 
Chairman, Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. HaAtrey: In accord with request made by your Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs at the time hearings were conducted here at Anadarko, Okla., 
on August 26, 1955, there is submitted information requested in connection with 
(1) high school enrollment of Cheyenne and Arapaho 8th grade graduates; (2) 
data pertaining to surface leases which are handled by the field jurisdictions in 
the Anadarko area; and (3) copies of resolutions which covered the per capita 
payment recently made to members of the Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma. 

(1) The records of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian School show the fol- 
lowing information with regard to number of children graduating from the 8th 
grade and the number of those children graduating from the Sth grade who 
entered high school : 

Seventeen children graduated from the 8th grade in 1951 and of these 17, 13 en- 
rolled in public or Federal high schools. Four did not enter high school. The 
high school at Cheyenne and Arapaho was in operation during this year. 

Twenty children graduated from the 8th grade in 1952 and of these 20, 18 
went -on-to enroll,in:a public.or Federal high school. Two did not enter high 
school. 

Thirteen children graduated from the 8th grade in 1953 and all 13 entered either 
public or Federal high school in the fall of that year 

Eleven children graduated from the 8th grade in 1954 and all 11 enrolled in a 
public high school in the fall of that year. 

Seventeen children graduated from the 8th grade in 1955 and all of these 
children have made plans to enter either public or Federal high school this 
fall. 

The above information would indicate that the closing of the high school at 
Cheyenne and Arapaho at the end of the 1950-51 school year has not diseouraged 
8th grade graduates from the school from enrolling in high schools following 
their graduation from the Sth grade. 

(2) The following information is submitted in connection with the question 
raised relative to the preparation of surface leases outside of the agency offices 
Information supplied by the various field offices indicates the following: 


Farming and grazing leases—Anadarko area 


Field office In effect Executed | Prepared by 


now antes office staff 
as 


Kiowa Subhagency -- eee saad = 1,091 | 
Shawnee Subagency ine : 144 
Pawnee Subagency -._.. ii atalia , 342 | 349 
Cheyenne and Arapaho ‘Subagenc y- E , : 85 | 400 
Potawato” i area field office ___ : , 127 
Osage Agency ; wad Pr i » 22 531 


Total : z ‘ 9, 496 2, 642 
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From the information above it is evident that except for Osage and Potawatomi 
field offices that a very large percentage of leases are prepared by persons other 
than those in the Bureau offices. The responsibility for preparing the leases is 
placed on the lessee and/or lessor and they are free to seek assistance if they 
so desire from any source which is available to them. The offices merely check 
the submitted lease forms to determine whether or not regulations have been 
complied with after which consideration is given toward approval if the condi- 
tions of the lease are acceptable. 

Exhibit A, a copy of a circular letter to lessees and Indians, dated July 30, 
1947, which was sent out by John T. Montgomery of the Kiowa Indian Agency of 
Anadarko, Okla., is attached and explains the necessity for changing the lease 
writing procedures and also indicates when this change in procedure was first 
inaugurated at Kiowa Agency. 

I would like to point out at this point for the record, that the Anadarko area 
office serves 24 tribes and that this fact is not readily accepted or taken into 
consideration by members of tribes who reside in and around the vicinity of 
Anadarko and who feel that each individual’s problem should get the personal 
attention of the area director or members of the area staff. We do have mini- 
mum staffs at the subagency offices, one of which is located in Anadarko, and the 
Indian people as well as the non-Indian people are encouraged to transact their 
business, insofar as possible, with these subagency offices so that they will be 
dealing with people who have first hand knowledge of their situations and who 
also have access to most of the records which are available and often necessary. 

(3) There is also attached, as requested by your committee, copies of one 
resolution, marked “Exhibit B,” which expresses the desire of the Sac and Fox 
Tribe to have disbursed to 1,151 members the per capita payment which came 
under question during the hearings, and a copy of-a-‘memorandum, dated April 8, 
1955, from the Sac and Fox Enrollment Committee to the Sac and Fox Business 
Committee through which the enrollment committee advises the tribal business 
committee that enrollment action with regard to the 1,151 members has been 
completed. 

It was on the basis of the resolution marked “Exhibit B,” that authority was 
granted to make the $87.10 per capita payment to each of the 1,151 members of the 
Sac & Fox Tribe who had been approved by appropriate tribal committees. 

There are some 223 children whose enrollment eligibility has not been com- 
pletely settled. However, funds are on deposit to cover the per capita payment 
to any or all of these 223 children in question whenever a final determination is 
made by the tribe in accordance with its constitution and bylaws which governs 
membership in the tribe. Every effort is being made to encourage the tribe to 
complete its enrollment action so that all members of the Sac and Fox Tribe who 
are eligible for per capita payment can receive such payment without unnecessary 
delay.. ' 

It is hoped that this information Will ‘answer the quéstions “your eommittee 
had in mind. If further information is necessary or desired please advise us 
and we will make every effort to supply whatever information might be requested. 

I would like to take this opportunity to express my appreciation to the com- 
mittee for conducting hearings here at Anadarko. I am sure that much good 
has resulted from the hearings in that it enabled our staff to see first hand what 
some of the feelings and opinions are of some of the Indian people and others 
who are interested in Indian affairs and I am sure we will benefit from learning 
these views and likewise, I am sure the Indian people were appreciative of hav- 
ing this opportunity to freely express their views to members of the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILL J. PITNER, Area Director. 


Exnisit A 
CIRCULAR LETTER TO LESSEES AND INDIANS 


Beginning August 1, 1947, a number of changes in farm leasing procedure and 
regulations are being put into effect. 

The following are some of the changes: 

1. The agency leasing office and agency field employees will not hereafter pre- 
pare any leases, assignments, modifications, extensions, or cancellations of leases. 
This is the responsibility of the lessee and lessor. These papers will be prepared 
without assistance of the Indian Service employees and submitted to the lease 
department of the agency for approval. All such papers must be prepared in 
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quadruplicate. No instrument will be accepted at the agency cffice for approval 
until it has been fully and finally executed by all lessors, the lessee, and all 
bondsmen and accompanied by the required approval fee (commonly called filing 
fee). Ordinarily the first lease in proper form submitted to the agency office 
will receive approval. Leases and other papers must be prepared on regular 
forms in use at this office, and said forms may be obtained from the agency 
office or from our field employees. Great care is requested in the preparation of 
contracts, and you should consult a competent lease writer who is well acquainted 
witb ‘the work. 

2. The regulations have been amended to provide that all adult Indians may 
negotiate leases for themselves and for their minor children. Ordinarily rentals 
are to he paid direct to lessors with parents receiving rentals of their minor 
children. This privilege is revocable by the agency superintendent if the lessor 
proves himself incompetent or irresponsible in the exercise of the privilege. 
No rentals should be paid until the lease has been approved by the agency 
superintendent. 

3. The agency office reserves the right to disapprove or reject any lease, espe- 
cially for failure to incorporate therein provisions for recognized soil building 
and soil saving practices. 

4. Where Indian lessors have indebtedness authorized by this agency, such as 
loans, ete., ordinarily this agency will decline to approve a lease unless payment 
of such indebtedness is made at time lease is filed for approval. 

Regulations of the Department relative to farming, grazing, and business leases 
should be followed carefully in preparation of leases, and failure to follow such 
rules ani regulations will be, in the discretion of the superintendent, sufficient 
grounds for disapproval of the lease or other instrument. 

The above instructions also apply to grazing and business leases. 

It is regretted that the Indian Service will be unable to render the service of 
preparation of contracts to the public that we have heretofore, but with the 
reduction in personnel and increased duties that is impossible. 

Respectfully, 
JoHN T. MONTGOMERY, 
Superintendent, Kiowa Indian Agency. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., July 30, 1947. 


ExuHIsit B 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the business committee of the Sac and Fox Tribe appointed a com- 
mittee for the purpose of passing on membership to the tribal rotl-and make 
recommendation thereon to the business committee; and 

Whereas the business committee did establish such a committee in a meeting 
held on November 12, 1951; and 

Whereas the membership committee has acted on and completed a tribal roll 
in accordance with the requirements of article II of the tribal constitution, 
as amended, which contains 1,151 members, and has submitted it to the business 
committee for final approval; aud 

Whereas the business committee has, in a meeting held August 2, 1955, exam- 
ined the said roll and certified that the roll is correct and accurate and that the 
amount of $87.10 be distributed to the 1,151 members for the purpose of a per 
capita payment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That tribal funds in the amount of $100,252.10 be distributed to 1,151 
members, each receiving $87.10 for the purpose of a per capita payment on the 
basis of the said roll, 

Mr. Emery Foster, 

Principal Chief. 

. WILLIAM NEWASHA, 
Second Chief. 

MARCELLUS W. DUNCAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
. Henry W. Scort, 

Councilman. 

. GeorGE W. Harris, 


Councilman. 
AuGUST 2, 1955. 
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EXHIBIT C 
Memorandum. 
To: Sac and Fox tribal business committee. 
From : Enrollment committee. 
Subject: Tribal roll. 

On November 12, 1951, the business committee established and appointed a 
membership committee for the purpose of passing on membership to a Sac and 
Fox tribal roll to be used in connection with a per capita payment of tribal funds. 

The present members appointed to this committee are as follows: 

1. Henry Scott 
2. Mabel Harris 
3. Grover Foster 
4. Charley Grant 
5. Juliet White 

We hereby certify that the first phase of the Sac and Fox tribal roll has been 
completed in accordance with the requirements of article II of the Tribal 
Constitution, as amended, and contains the names of 1151 members. April 8, 


1955 
Henry Scorr, Chairman. 


CHARLEY GRANT. 
MABEL HArrIs. 
JuLieT WHITE. 
GROVER FOSTER. 

Mr. Dicxe. In regard to that school-lunch program in connection 
with the education of the schoolchildren, there has been some ques- 
tion about the lack of food for some of our Cheyenne-Arapaho chil- 
dren in some districts. Take, for instance, El Reno district, the school 
board tells that certain amount of that money, say, for instance $700, 

yas allocated for that district, so much money to be used for library 
purposes, things like that. Is that the way the money is supposed to 
be used ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is this $700 of Indian Affairs money ? 

Mr. Dicker. Six or seven hundred dollars was allocated for the dis- 
trict of E] Reno for lunch program. 

Mr. Epmonpson. For the school-lunch program ? 

Mr. Dicker. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will have to ask Mr. Pitner to comment on that. 

Mr. Prirner. I am sorry, I missed the question. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The question was that he had been informed that 
in some districts school-lunch-fund money allocated to districts was 
being spent on libraries and other purposes and not lunches for the 
children. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Dicker. Yes. 

Mr. Pirner. In the Johnson-O’Malley contract arrangements we 
have with the State, money is made available to take care of children 
from indigent families to provide for their school lunches, and we have 
in the past, wherever a situation was called to our attention, taken 
that up with the public-school superintendent; and to the best of my 
knowledge all cases have been resolved. The public schools have a 
certain flexibility in the use of these moneys. If they have money 
left over after the school-lunch program is adequately taken care of, I 
would presume they could use it to buy playground equipment or fix 
up libraries or what have you. That is probably what is happening. 
If there are any instances where children are having to pay for lunches 
and the families are indigent, those should be referred to our welfare 
worker and our education people in the localities, because they will 
work out arrangements with the local schools. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

If there is a district where you feel that the Indian children are 
being shortchanged on the money set aside for their school lunches, I 
think it would be helpful if you would call that to the attention of Mr. 
Pitner, and let the committee also have a copy of your letter informing 
them about it, so we could follow up on it, too. 

Mr. Harey. The committee will stand in informal recess for ap- 
proximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Harry. The committee will be in order. 

The next witness we have is Mr. Charlie Grounds. 

We find we are confronted with this situation: We have approxi- 
mately 25 more witnesses to be heard. As stated at the be, ing of 
this session, we want to hear everybody but time is creeping up on us 
here and we have a long way to go yet tonight. I would appreciate it 
and the committee will : appreciate it if you will be as brief as possible 
and, where you can, more or less summarize what you want to say. 

And we will be glad, then, to receive now or later on a written state- 
ment to go in the record. With that unde rstanding, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLIE GROUNDS, SEMINOLE INDIAN 


Mr. ee My name is Charlie Grounds. I am enrolled under 
roll No. 198 on the Seminole rolls, Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma. I 
come ‘we with your permission and indulgence. I should have been 
there yesterday, but I was out of the State, unfortunately, and came in 
last night. But I come here thinking and knowing that this com- 
mittee wants to help the Indians. I think that is why you are here. 

Now then, I am going to state three things that you should not do 
if you want to help ‘the Indians. The first one is, do not get out of the 
Indian business until we, the Indians, get prepared to take over. Do 
not do it, please. 

Secondly, do not permit the Indian Office or the Government to 
shift the responsibility until we have a chance. 

Third, for goodness sakes, do not let the Government destroy the 
tribal entity, w which they are trying to do, seemingly, at this very good 
moment. 

Now then, the first thing you can do to help the Indians is to help 
the Indians help themselves. That is done by many ways. The big- 
gest, the best way is for the tribal government to function—and let 
the tribal government through these individual members. They know 
the answers and they have the secret to the solution and the solution 
to the problem. 

I say that for this reason : There seem to be many armchair warriors 
in Washington who are at this time trying to destroy the tribal govern- 
ments and tribal entities. That should not be allowed to h: appen. It 
seems that the Government has failed to succeed in handling the 
Indian problem, so they are going to either destroy it or get out of it 
or do something with it. It is a hot potato. They never realize that 
by working with the Indians here themselves lies the solution to this 
whole problem. Those of us who live right down here on the grass- 
roots, those of us who have to help the little orphans get to school in 
the fall of the year, which we are doing right now, those of us who 

68794—56——11 
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have to help the old Indians who are too old to work and too proud to 
beg to get some flour and bacon, those of us who have to sit with the 
father and mother and console them because their son is killed on some 
foreign field of battle, we know the answers. We know the questions. 
It takes a heap of living to make a house a home, and those of us who 


live here, those of us who work every day among other people, we 


know the answers. But we are very, very seldom ever asked. We 
are very seldom consulted. And when we do, when we do start to take 
some concerted action for and on behalf of the tribe, you will find 
inevitably they will start—when I say “they” 1 mean the Indian Office 
and Government—starts snapping at us Indian leaders. 

Every Indian leader here who has tried to branch out on his own 
to help the Indians, I dare say, has been slapped at by the Indian 
Office or by the Government. | Applause. | 

No later than this very good year, I think 2 months ago, I had the 
FBI out here checking me. The Government is spending thousands of 
dollars to check up on me and Marcy Cully, our chief. My goodness, 
if they would use that money helping the Indians, we would get a lot 
further. 

Now another thing, speaking of Marcy Cully—it has happened to 
our tribe. It is going to happen to yours just as certain as I am 
sitting here—the Indian Office or somebody in the Indian Office, those 
armchair warriors up there in Washington, are trying to destroy our 
very Indian setup and Indian entity. They started out with my tribe. 
In 1952 we had a tribal election. Nothing was said. The Government 
O. K.’d it. Wonderful thing. We had a tribal election. We had a 
change of administration the next year, the following year, and lo and 
behold, the first time we have ever had the question of Republicans 
and Democrats enter into our tribe—it happened after that happened. 
Then they got into sniping at us. First thing we know, our chief 
received his appointment and a certificate, if you please, from the 
Secretary of the Interior, served 1 year under the Democrat regime. 
Under the Republican, he received another certificate and served for 
18 months. And lo and behold, 2 years later here comes the Govern- 
ment and says “Something is the matter with your election. We will 
not pay you.” 

Our chief sitting over there, lost face, spent his money and cannot 
collect. They are using him to try to destroy the tribe and discredit 
everybody in it. What kind of a Government do we have that will 
give out a contract or a certificate of appointment and let you work for 
2 years and then say, “I do not believe I will pay you”? And the 
irony of it all is it is our money. It does not belong to the white man 
at all. It is Seminole money and yet he will not let us get our just 
debts. 

And another thing, what the Indian needs is encouragment and to 
back every bill that has to do with credit. Credit. Just common ordi- 
nary credit. 

We in the Seminole country—and I am wondering if it is not true 
here—have, through the Indian Office, lost most of our credit. I mean 
that: Through the Indian Office has lost most of our credit. I re- 
member when I was a boy, my father and old Indian people of those 
days could walk to the bank and their word was their bond. They 
could get any amount of credit they wanted to. Now try and do it. 


| 
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There is only, I would say, five men in my whole tribe that can go to 
the bank and get credit on their own. 

Why? Look back at the Indian Office. The Indian has incurred 
a grocery bill of $50. He did not go through the Indian Office. He 
has got money there and tries to pay, and they say, “I did not O. K. 
it; cannot pay it.” This record shows he paid this Indian $50 in 
grocery bill, but lo and behold, he sold the whole tribal credit down 
the river. You cannot go back and get a cent. That is what the De- 
partment teaches us. 1 am not against the Department altogether. 
They ought to hold everything they have done good if they can find 
it, and then try to build for good, if we can do that. To back up my 
statement, can I refer to one thing about credit that happened the 
other day ’ 

August 19, 1955, the First State Bank of Seminole, Okla. Tht is 
a little case where a boy who was getting a little oil check wanted to 
change his depository into the bank, and it takes 15 copies, you know, 
and an original to even do that. Here is what the bank says: “I do 
not know the connection of this deal or what it is all about”—referring 
to the Indian Office, wrote to them : 

Apparently they are trying to work out a deal whereby these things will be 
mailed to the bank. Please bear in mind that I am not acting as the guardian 
of these guys. So do not get us involved in any responsibilities so far as the 
Department is concerned. As you know we definitely will not go. We have had 
all the experience we choose out of this outfit. So I am sending you these items 
for your disposition. 

Yours truly, 
C. P. ELLIS, 
President of the First State Bank, Seminole, Okla. 

That is what they think about the Indian Office and ‘the Indians. 
1f you have anything to do with the Indian Office you cannot go to 
the bank down at Seminole and get anything done. 

Now, constructively, I have said some things. Now what can I 
offer ? 

Let me offer: In the way of education, we have the same problem: 
The hot lunch problem, the little Indians who stand out to one side 
on the playgrounds, they do not have the quarter to go and get their 
hot lunches. It isa pathetic sight but we have it. 

We have in our treasury $123,000 in Seminole account, and we have 
asked the Department to let us use it or help our own tribal govern- 
ment to be in shape to administer our own affairs. We will handle that 
ourselves. 

Then we have here—I have with me a boy who is on the football 
team, recognized through the State, All-American, from Bacone Col- 
lege, now wanting to go to college. He does not have quite enough 
money. Heis going to have to stay out this fall. We still got $123,000. 
What better use could we put it to? We have asked the Department 
to do it. We have asked to work out something, but they are so busy 
fighting me and the rest of us who are trying to do something that we 
cannot formulate a program. [Applause. | 

Sure, we have the problem. We have Indians over there who cannot 
sell their lands. They have 40 acres or 30 acres, too rocky to raise a 
thing on, to live out their on their place. but they own 40 acres of 
rocky land. They cannot sell it. They will not sell it. That is their 
last vestige of self-respect that they have, these old Indians, fullbloods. 
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They are 65 and 70 years old. The welfare passes them because, “You 
have too much resource, we cannot help you.” They just stay out there. 
What is there for us todo? Wedo what we can. Something ought to 
be done. We have a bill or two in Congress. Help us do something 
about it. 

Now our economic situation. We say you ought to pass every reha- 
bilitation bill for the Indians you possibly can and give the Indians, 
please give the Indians, a chance to function. This business, I say, of 
these armchair warriors up there in Washington, sitting up there in 
their air-conditioned offices telling us down here what to do and how 
to do it just will not get the job done. [Applause. ] 

Now then, we also need, it looks like, a department or a new Indian 
setup to help the Indians. An illustration: We have in our tribe a 
bunch of freed men. They are Negroes. God bless them, I do not 
have a thing against the Negroes, but when they start to coming into 
our tribe and setting themselves up as our tribesmen and getting money 
from our treasury, then I do. I appealed to the Indian Office. I still 
tell the Secretary of Interior not to pay out money to non-Indians. 
They come and sit in our meeting, and then put the name in. And the 
Indian Office—listen to this—the Indian Office pays them per diem. 

I write to the Secretary, and under the letter over the signature of 
Orme Lewis he tells me that is the way it is going to happen. And I 
write back and we have filed a case in the Indian Court of Claims, have 
a case against the United States Government for wrongfully paying 
out our moneys and wrongfully giving our lands to non-Indians. But 
in the face of that—so help me—in the face of that, Orme Lewis says, 
“Can’t help it, brother, we are still going to pay them.” 

Now we need a departinent, we need a government, we need some- 
thing, we Indians do, to help the Indians once in a while. 

I refer to this, I am going to put this in the record: Here is a 
pamphlet, reports of a meeting with members of the Seminole Tribe on 
April 2, 1955, Wewoka, Okla, 10 a.m. If you gentlemen do not have 
a copy of one of these, please get one, because if you will thumb 
through here you will see how our Indian Office, local Indian Office 
in Muskogee, has very adroitly sidestepped the problem of having a 
democratic representation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Grounds, is that the document you sent to me 
in Washington? I think you sent mea copy. 

Mr. Grounps. I sent you some photostat copies of things, but this 
isnot it. This is the one furnished at Muskogee. 

In that you will see that I have asked the various committees—in 
our case we have 12 bands—I have asked the area director to request the 
12 bands to elect among themselves representatives to the council, and 
those representatives elected from the band will compose a general 
council of the Seminole Tribe, and no one can complain. But what 
does he do? He sidesteps the issue there and he and two other people, 
or at least two other people, with his knowledge, later determined—I 
am talking about our area director. You have a good one perhaps. 
Maybe we do too. | Laughter. | 

This area director, now, knowingly permits three people to go out 
among our various bands and bring in some affidavits and in that 
instance when I questioned them—now I am not the area director, I 
am just an ignorant Seminole down here—I questioned them and 
the record is there and every time I questioned them it is determined 
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there was not a quorum, just 3 or 4 people there, and they selected 
themselves. Yet they represented the whole Seminole Tribe. That 
is not right. We think we ought to have a democratic organization 
and everybody ought to have a voice and let the majority rule. Iam 
for it. { Applause. | 

All right, then I will quit. 

I think this committee first should help us to do something to stop 
payment to these non-Indians out of our tribal funds, at least until 
our case is decided. The way Orme Lewis and that bunch of actors 
there, the jury, the judge, they have already got our case decided 
against us and it is still on the dockets up there. 

“Secondly, we call for reorganization. We ought to have our area 
director to direct our tr ibes, | have band meetings, and have a repre- 
sentation from the bands. That will do away with all this question. 
We will not have any question down here. 

And secondly, or thirdly, rather, it does not matter, I think the FBI 
is already through now and gone “home—but what right, what right 
does our Indian Office have to send the FBI down here t: aking all their 
time to check up on our chief who is in the hospital. By the way, 
he was a World War I veteran. A better man you could not find 
anywhere. The FBI going down and hounding him and everyone 
else that has been trying to help the Indians to help themselves. It 
just so happened that the Department does not like us and do they 
not have a method of getting back at us—the FBI—and we cannot get 
into the Indian Office and we are just sheep, children. 

Let us cut out that kind of horseplay and have the Indian Office to 
help the Indians to help ourselves. 

Thank you very much. [Applause. | 

Mr. Harry. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Epmonpson. No. 

Mr. Mercatr. No. 

Mr. Harry. Do you want to make this a part of the file? 

Mr. Grounps. Yes. I would rather that would be in the file and I 
will get another one. 

Mr. Hatey. It will be made a part of the file. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee.) 

(Commirree Note.—Mr. Grounds subsequently submitted the fol- 
lowing supplemental statement :) 

SEMINOLE, OKLA., August 29, 1955. 
To: Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. 
Hon JAMES HALEy, 


United States Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My name is Charles E. Grounds. I am a Seminole Indian, enrolled opposite 
Roll No. NB-198 of the Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma. I am an attorney by pro- 
fession and live at Seminole, Okla. 

Pursuant to my personal appearance August 26, 1955, at Anadarko, I am here- 
with submitting my statement together with supplemental remarks. You will 
recall that time would not permit the entire presentation. 

I appear here, feeling that this committee desires to help the Indian in every 
way possible, and are giving of your time in coming here to get helpful sugges- 
tions. I will start out by stating that if you want to help the Indian, then do 
not do the following: 

1. Do not go out of the Indian business until the Indian is prepared to 
take over this business. 
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2. Do not permit the Government to shift responsibility, until the Indian 
can get in a position to help himself. 

3. And above all, do not allow the Indian Office or the Government to 
destroy individual Indian initiative, or destroy the Indian tribal entity. 

From a positive standpoint, you can help the Indians by “helping the Indians 
to help themselves.” 

This can be done through several mediums. First, the individual Indian 
should be encouraged in every worthwhile field, and especially to take over 
the responsibility of his tribe. Secondly, we can help the Indian by encourag- 
ing, promoting, and continuing the tribal government. The tribal government 
should be the sounding board and means of disseminating information and 
activities for and on behalf of the tribes. 

The individual Indian.—The individual Indian should be assisted in the field 
of education. He should be recognized in his tribe and given a responsible 
place without regard of his political affiliation. I might state that politics 
should not enter into the tribal setup at all. Our present tendency is that when 
an Indian student is qualified to hold down a job, he is usually relocated, outside 
the State, often against his will but of necessity, and in order to survive. This 
relocation deprives the tribe of the services of this individual, and, therefore, 
the tribe cannot become stronger because they lose their outstanding leaders. 
This relocation appears to be a method of dividing or separation of the in- 
dividual in order to retard or destroy the tribal progress. In no case should 
relocation be demanded unless the individual Indian desires to be relocated. 
We have enough businesses within our State, so that the Indian may not be 
removed from the State, and if he remains in the State, the tribe will get the 
benefit of his education and knowledge. 

The tribal setup should be preserved.—Ever since the tribes have been known 
by the white man each tribe has had a chief comparable to the executive branch. 
and a council or business committee, comparable to our legislative branch. A 
chief, of desirable qualities, together with a council, both being elected by the 
tribe, will be in a position to do much in educating the tribal members. If 
the Indian problem is to be resolved, it must be done from a tribal level. History 
has shown that the Indian Office for over 100 years has failed to meet this 
demand, and it is now time to permit the individual Indian, through his tribal 
government, to set the pattern and eliminate the difficulties. 

It is strange that Indians are now doctors, lawyers, judges and even gov- 
ernors, and have administered to and for the general public, yet the Indian 
Office will not solicit and utilize this source of assistance. The fact is that 
every time an Indian represents his tribe constructively, and differs from the 
method promulgated by the Indian Office or Government, then that individual 
Indian is attacked by the Indian Office and Government. In this tribe, which 
is true in the other tribes, I give you these glaring examples: 

Marey Cully was duly and regularly elected by the Seminole tribesmen, 
with the knowledge and apparent approbation of the Indian office. Marcy 
Cully, along with the other officers, was duly approved by the then general 
council of the Seminole Tribe. Marcy Cully was elected as second chief and 
upon the death of the principal chief, ascended to the position of acting chief 
without further ado. W. O. Roberts, area director, recommended Marcy Cully. 
The act of Congress of April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 187-139) section 6, provided that 
the President was vested with authority to fill any vacancy in the office of 
principal chief of the Seminole Nation by appointment of a citizen by blood 
of the tribe. Thus, the appointment of principal chief needed no further action 
whatsoever, on behalf of the Seminole Nation, or the general council. Mr. W. O. 
Roberts, the then area director, who was well acquainted with all of the facts 
of this tribe, made his own recommendation based upon his own findings, and 
Marcy Cully justly received a certificate of appointment. The council on every 
occasion, demand that the Seminole laws and customs be followed. In this 
respect, since the chief has been elected by the tribe to serve for 4 years (July 
1956) then the Seminole Tribe, and certainly the Government, cannot ignore 
this fact: The Government will not be true to the concepts of our Indian people 
by refusing to certify Marcy Cully as the principal chief of the Seminole Tribe 
until 1956. Marcy Cully received a certificate of appointment from Oscar L. 
Chapman. He also received a certificate of appointment from Douglas McKay, 
Secretaries of the Interior. After Marey Cully served some 18 months, as 
principal chief, under these certificates, he was, without notice, and without 
a chance to justify his action, denied his salary. A bitter letter addressed to 
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him, over the signature of Orme Lewis, stated that Marcy Cully had committed 
“misrepresentation” in procuring his appointment. I have sent, under separate 
cover, to the Honorable Ed Edmondson, Congressman, the entire proceedings 
on which the Government stated there was “misrepresentation.” At first, the 
Government indicated there was “fraud,” based upon the council meeting of 
January 13, 1953, wherein a resolution was passed objecting to the appointment 
of Marcy Cully. In the first place, the council had no authority to object 
since the council in April 1952 had already approved Marcy Cully; secondly, 
the minutes did not bear out the charge of the Government in that there was a 
resolution or action taken against Marcy Cully. When this was called to the 
attention of the Secretary, then they switched their attack and stated that 
“misrepresentation” occurred in the meeting of December 23, 1952. The Gov- 
ernment has spent several hundred dollars in an effort to keep from paying the 
salary of Marcy Cully which salary was set up under our tribal budget, and is 
Seminole money; further, the Government is trying to discredit Marey Cully, a 
fullblood Seminole Indian, who has a wonderful World War I record, charges 
of which are based upon some vague technicality. It seems strange that our 
Government would spend so much money, time, and effort to discredit and attack 
a deserving Seminole Indian, who in turn offered his life in France, in World 
War I, for this same Government. Marcy Cully should be recognized for the 
duration of his term, unless he is officially impeached by appropriate tribal 
action, or unless he resigns. The Government can do no less than encourage and 
help this deserving Seminole Indian, and certainly should pay him his salary, 
for which he has already rendered services. 

All legislation to encourage credit on behalf of the Indian should be approved— 
I read a portion of a letter into the record, at the hearing, in which the president 
of the First State Bank of Seminole, Okla., stated in effect that it would not do 
business with an Indian where the Indian office was involved. The Indian 
office has helped to sell the Indian down the river, as far as his credit is con- 
cerned by tactics used by the Indian office in the matter of the Marcy Cully 
deal which hurts the entire Seminole Tribe. There are many instances where 
the individual Indian, in an attempt to carry out his own business, has been 
discouraged and humiliated. Instead of the Indian office backing up the 
individual Indian in his everyday business pursuits, the Indian office seemingly 
takes pleasure in destroying the initiative of the Indian. 

I cite you the case of Jeffie Brown, James Jones, and Bessie Cornelius. These 
are the cases that I believe have already been mentioned at your hearing in 
Muskogee. I know the facts on these cases and can substantiate and verify 
the humiliation and utter disregard and revenge placed against these Indians 
by Billie Crain, probate attorney, and acquiesced in by the area director, Paul L. 
Fickinger. 

I can remember when almost any fullblood Indian could go to the bank and 
on his own signature borrow as much as was needed on an open note. Today, 
under the paternal assistance of the Indian Office, there is not five members of 
the Seminole Tribe that can go to these banks in this city and borrow over $5 
for any reason, notwithstanding these individual Indians may have thousands 
of dollars on deposit in the Indian Office. The Government spends thcusands 
investigating the individual Indian, yet stands idly by and permits a whole 
tribe to be destroyed. 

Education.—I feel that all educational measures should be fully pursued. 
The hot-lunch program should be worked out with the State. I have seen many 
Seminole Indian students huddle together during the noon hour without hot 
lunches because they did not have the necessary 25 cents the parents were not 
financially able to provide. Here again the tribal setup would and could func- 
tion to pick out the indigent. We have approximately a quarter million dollars 
in our tribal treasury which could be used to supplement or assist in giving hot 
lunches for every Seminole Indian student. Several resolutions have been 
passed by the council pertaining to this question. We have several Indian 
students desiring college training, but cannot attend for lack of funds. Here 
again our money in our tribal treasury could be put to no better expenditure 
than to provide for this training. The tribal setup could work this out. Our 
council has attempted to do something along this line. 

Welfare.—Many a deserving aged fullblood Indian is without the necessi- 
ties of life because he or she is living on their allotment, which in many cases 
will not provide a livelihood, yet renders the aged Indian ineligible for State 
assistance, 'The Indian who feels that this little tract of land is his last vestige 
of self-respect will not sell under any circumstances. Thus, the Indian is left 
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without assistance. Why should this Indian be required to sell their tax-exempt 
allotment, which allotment was guaranteed to them as long as “the grass grows 
and the water flows”? The bill regarding this condition sponsored by Congress- 
man Steed should be passed. 

Elections.—Under our democratic method of existence in this country, the 
tribes should be allowed to select by proper election their principal chief and 
members of the general council. I sent a letter to Paul Fickinger, area director, 
requesting that he authorize the 12 Indian bands to confirm or reelect repre- 
sentatives who would compose the general council of the Seminole Tribe. I 
was led to believe that he was going to do this. Because of misunderstandings 
in the tribe, the present band chiefs cannot get a sufficient quorum unless this 
meeting is authorized or at least sanctioned by the area director. Notwith- 
standing this simple request, Paul Fickinger, either at his suggestion or at least 
with his knowledge, permitted Allen Crain and 2 or 3 others to go throughout 
the tribe and secure certificates from the bands which were prepared by Crain 
and his cohorts, members to the council who have been perpetuating themselves 
into oftice for the past few years. 

At a meeting held June 2, 1955, this was called to the attention of Paul L. 
Fickinger, who ignored these true facts and knowing full well that the council 
was “stacked,” yet attempted to carry on the business of the tribe without true 
representation. I blame Paul L. Fickinger, as the area director, in not making 
an effort to secure a democratic representation based upon majority tribal rule. 
This is done by a quorum of the tribal bands selecting their representatives. If 
you do not have a true council composed of a true representative of the band, 
then you do not have any true tribal representation at all. 

Payment of tribal funds to non-Indians.—Notwithstanding the fact that there 
is now pending in the Indian Court of Claims, a case numbered 152, an action 
against the Government for the wrongful payment of money to non-Indians 
(freedmen) ; notwithstanding resolutions to the Secretary of the Interior and 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, objecting to the wrongful payment of these 
Indian funds, Orme Lewis has written a letter to the effect that freedmen will 
be paid moneys out of our tribal funds. Thus it appears the Secretary’s office 
is acting as judge, the jury, and the lawyer. Our case is settled. 

Conclusion.—We feel that this committee should immediately abate and check 
into the following: 

1. Stop payment of tribal funds to non-Indians (Negroes) until our case in 
the Court of Claims is settled. 

2. Call for a reorganization of our tribal setup, based upon a majority rule 
in the tribal bands. This will settle all other questions in the tribe. 

3. Pay to Marey Cully his rightful salary, well earned for services rendered 
under certificates of appointment for 18 months. 

4. Marey Cully, who was duly elected by the tribe (no objection has ever been 
made regarding the election) should be recognized as the principal chief for the 
Seminole Tribe for the duration of his term (July 1956). 

5. That all selection of officers of this tribe be done through referendum. 

6. A study by local Indians of our educational program and how to function 
within our tribe and a report given. 

7. A report on welfare to be made by members of the tribe. 

8. All rehabilitation that tends to build up credit for the Indian, be approved. 

9. That Congress retain responsibility of the Indian until the Indian can take 
over the responsibility. 

10. Do not permit the shifting of responsibility until the Indian is prepared 
to take over. 

11. Do not destroy the individual Indian initiative. 

12. Do not destroy the tribal entity. 

13. Do not destroy the tribal government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES PB. GROUNDS. 


Mr. Harry. The next witness is Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Wilson, I do not believe is here. He is Cheyenne 
Indian, and you have heard the Cheyenne-Arapahos. 

Mr. Hatey. Robert Goombi. [Applause.] 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT GOOMBI, KIOWA INDIAN, MOUNTAIN 
VIEW, OKLA. 


Mr. Goomesr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hatey. State your name for the record. 

Mr. Goomst. Robert Goombi, Kiowa Indian, Mountain View, Okla. 

Mr. Hater. Who do you represent ? 

Mr. Goomsr. Well, I do not represent anybody. 

Mr. Hater. You are speaking for yourself. 

Mr. Goomst. | represent the American Indian. 

Mr. Hater. Proceed. 

Mr. Goomsr. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the Indian 
Committee, I have a little office down here in Anadarko and every 
Indian, tribes do not make any different, that goes to the area office 
and cannot get anything done, they head for my office. And if there 
is anybody in the country that knows the Indian problems, I know 
them. 

I would like to read something here. To refresh in the minds of 
everybody, I would like to quote a part of the letter written by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons, dated Septem- 
ber 2, 1953: 

DEAR Mr. COMMISSIONER EMMONS: This administration, as you know, has 
pledged itself to consult with the Indian people of this country and to give 
them every opportunity for a full expression of their desires, suggestions, hopes 
and aspirations. In order to fulfill this pledge, I am asking you as my personal 
representative to go into the home territory of the Indians during the next 
several months and meet with each of the major tribes or groups of this country. 
Please emphasize to the Indian people our sincere desire for the benefit of their 
views. While we cannot anticipate that there will always be a perfect agree- 
ment between the Indians and the Government as a result of these conferences, 
it is essential for us to learn first-hand their thoughts, needs and aspirations. 
Only with this knowledge can we move forward with the warm and realistic 
understanding in shaping of policies and programs for the future administration 
of the Indians’ affairs. 

Yes, Mr. Emmons did come to Oklahoma. He did come to the Fort 
Sill Indian school for approximately 42 minutes to meet with 25,000 
Indians, with all the area officials and the other henchmen around 
Mr. Emmons so that Indians could not get a chance to talk with the 
Commissioner. [ Applause. | 

I would like to say Iam chairman of the Intertribal Council, Kiowa- 
Comanche-Apache Tribe, cochairman. I am not using this office for 
this occasion. I represent the poor Indian out here starving to death. 

In 1952 the Kiowa-Comanche-A pache Indians submitted a program 
to the United States Government for a loan program, resolving credit 
loan program of $800,000. Actually we only got $300,000. Last Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954, the Commissioner’s hence hmen declared our loan in 
default, said that, “You are bad pay, you are bad risk.” Yet the 3 
tribes put up security amounting to over $400,000. And today, within 
less than a year, they say, bad pay, we do not pay our bills, we do not 
operate in businesslike manner. Yet today in the annual report of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs we only owed the United States Government 
$43,514.68. Yet, in the United States Treasury lay around $350,000 
of tribal funds. 

Let us get down to leasing Indian land. Indian landowners are 
suffering. I would rather see an Indian lease his land for 5 and 
10 years, rather than sell it. [Applause. | 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I think the United 
States Congress passed a law saying that Indian has the right to 
negotiate a lease for 5 years and collect any way he so desires. 

Now, I would just like to say this: Mr. Pitner, our present area 
director, has been here 11 months and about 25 days. ow many of 
your people know Mr. Pitner? Raise your hand up. One, two, three, 
four, five. How many do not know him? Raise your hand up. 

(There was a showing of hands.) 

There youare. When Mr. Pitner first came, he came to the one meet- 
ing of the Intertribal Council of the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Tribes. 
I think he stayed about 5 minutes and then he left and that was 11 
months ago. And we have not seen him since. 

How in the world can we expect progress? I want to say this, 
Mr. Chairman: There are Indians have made a great progress in the 
past 25 years, but I am sorry to tell you that Indian office cannot take 
credit for that progress. [ Applause. | 

Just like my friend, Charlie Grounds, said, they are too busy fight- 
ing us. You know, I am the most hated Indian under the Anadarko 
area office. [Applause.] 

I tell you God’s truth, so long as the officials of the Bureau mistreat 
my Indians I am going to fight them. [Applause.] 

There is a lot of things wrong. A lot of things wrong. I hada 
man sitting right here that got no land, sold land for around $14,000. 
They have a regulation, the Bureau of Indian Affairs have a regula- 
tion. They say to a lease man, white man, “Don’t you advance that 
Indian any money. We will cancel your lease.” Yet Mr. Meshew, 
Mr. Pitner, turn right around and the white man, the lessee, claimed 
that so and so owned him $3,000. Mr. Pitner and Mr. Meshew took that 
money, $2,300, and paid the lease man without any receipt. [Ap- 

lause. 
Is woh justice? [There was a chorus of “No.” ] 

We are human. Absolutely, we are human. Mr. Chairman, un- 
derstand I am not mad at nobody. I give my left arm to work with 
these men, employees of the United States Indian Affairs. I would 
give my left arm. As God is my witness, all I want is fair treatment, 
treat us like human beings. That is all I ask. That ain’t much. 

IT can take you out here, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, not over 4 miles from here. There isa family of Indians living 
there by the side of the highway. Nine children, and God is my 
witness, those people do not have a decent quilt to.lay on, not even a 
bed to lay on. 

Where are our officials working, Welfare Department? One In- 
dian told me the other day he went to Walking Stick, needed some 
help. “Whv do you want to go to Bob Goombi for? He can’t do 
nothing.” That is not the way to work. We are human beings. 
We have feelings just like they have. 

TI am not going to take too much of your time, but, Mr. Chairman, 
members of the committee, please do something to help straighten 
our Indian agency out, start with Barton Greenwood as Assistant 
Commissioner, and clean house. [ Applause. ] 

Here is the way I see the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 

The American Indian has made a great progress in the 25 years, but 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs cannot take any credit for it because 
they have done a very poor job. Despite the handicap and the red- 
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tape, the Indians have made a great progress, and I salute you, Ameri- 
can Indians. Bureau of Indian Affairs employees are too busy pro- 
tecting their jobs, but not the American Indians, to treat them—the 
treatment the American Indians receive at the hands of the Bureau 
employees is a very black page in American history. I do not be- 
lieve there is another race of people on the face of the earth so domi- 
nated over like the American Indian. Things are so rotten in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs that they stink. 

As any branch of Government grows in size and functions, it re- 
quires an increasingly large staff. This fits the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The Bureau transcends to jell into a cell of serving which 
sooner or later comes to regard itself as an elite. Any human insti- 
tution will include incompetent and willful men and women whose 
errors can cause disaster. ‘The Bureau has the facilities to cover up 
his errors and make it difficult for the Indian and his representative 
in Congress to know what is being done. The Bureau and its em- 
ployees have forgotten that he is a servant and not a master. 

I am not saying that all Bureau officials are no good. We have 
some of the finest people in this world are employed in the Bureau, 
but it is too bad they are not in authority. The Bureau is too top- 
heavy with brass and not enough service to the American Indian. 
Despite the handicap and the redtape and the rules and regulations, 
policies, I salute the American Indian for the great progress they 
lave made. 

We need a good housecleaning in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Commissioners on down to local level. 

Employ people who have Christ in their heart, people with kind- 
ness in their heart, people with sympathy in their heart, people with 
love and devotion in their heart for human beings. 

In closing, I would like to quote what an old Indian once said. I 
refer this to our white brothers: 

To our white brothers: 

You remember when you first came over the great water, I was great and you 
was little, very small. I then took you in for a friend and kept you under my 
arm so that no one might injure you. Since that time we have been true friends. 
There has never been any quarrels between us. But now our conditions are 
changed. You are become great and tall. You reach in the clouds. You are 
seen all around the world. I become small, very small. I am not so high as 
your knee. Now you take care of me and I will look to you for protection, our 
white brothers. May God bless you. 

Thank you very kindly for giving us this chance. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Hatey. The next witness is Mrs. Susie Peters. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SUSIE PETERS 


Mrs. Prrers. I would like to sort of introduce myself. I came here 
in 1916. I have been here nearly 40 years with these people, the 
Kiowa. I worked under civil service under the Kiowa Agency. I 
drove a buggy and team for 3 years and then I acquired a Ford ear. 
And I have been here with them ever since. Last November the 12th, 
they adopted me into the Kiowa Tribe, about 600 people, in a very 
colorful ceremony. 

I have always found these people—I have been with them in all 
their ceremonies nearly, and days and nights, and they have shown 
me the greatest respect, and I have found them a fine people. And you 
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‘an see today the bitterness that is in their hearts, the way they have 
been treated under this area office. 

I wrote a little piece not long ago, as the Indian sees it, for the 
paper, and I think it was appr eciated by all the Indians. 

They go into this Indian agency and they are packed in a little 
hallway maybe 6 feet wide, and no fan or no air-conditioner there, and 
they have to wait and wait and wait. In the welfare office and for the 
lease papers, their leases that are vital to them, they have to wait and 
wait and get a paper made out, and the numbers of the leases and the 
roll number and their lessee name, and then they have to take it out 
of town to a certain party and get it finished up. And they have to 
wait there and wait. 

Then they pay $3, I think is the amount they pay. And they may 
have to take it back to the office and wait and wait to turn it in. 
Sometimes they miss their transportation home and they have to walk 
home. And many times in waiting and waiting at this office they do 
10t even have the price for a noon meal. And no wonder the bitterness 
is growing. 

Another thing, the enormous sale of Indian land. I tried to get 
the number of acres. It seems to me it was something like 300,000 
acres since last year, this last year. I may be mistaken in that. But 
there have been some big sales. Soon the Indian will be in line. 

They go to the welfare office and want help and need help. They 
tell them, “You must sell your land. Sell your land and spend all of 
that money and then we will put you on the welfare.” 

They sell that land sometimes and they spend all that money. They 
help them to spend it rather quickly. Then they are put on the 
welfare. But that welfare allowance in most cases is not as much 
as the lease of this land would bring them if they kept the land. 

Then they have to sign a paper. This morning a woman came to 
my house, and they do not want to sign this paper. It is to put them 
on a budget, to have control, they can make checks without the Indians 
signing them at the agency, and pay any old debts. Not so long ago, 
the Indian, if he made a debt in town and it was not O. K.’d by the 
office, it was not paid by the office. But now if they sell this land, all 
of these old outdated debts, everything is brought up and they make 
the checks themselves at the office and pay all “these things. So the 
Indian has very little left of his land. 

There are so many things that I should like to say. We need wel- 
fare workers, not just dishing out the money at the agency. Just the 
other day I learned that juv eniles, young girls, were in niggertown in 
tough places at night, Indian girls. I went to the welfare office at the 
agency to see if they could do something about it. “No; that is not 
our business.” “Well, whose business is it; some neighbors’ or some 
other person ?” 

I went to the chief of police, and the next night he got eight school- 
girls after midnight out of niggertown. 

We need a good social worker that is not afraid and that can go into 
these places. We have 28 licensed beer joints in Anadarko. It is a 
tough place. And these Indian children, schoolchildren, are running 
in and out of these joints. I know that from personal observation. 
There is no one to help it. 

Not long ago the better Indians helped me and we made petitions; 
we sent them to Mr. Wickersham, our Congressman. We sent them 
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to the Governor. We tried to get a Federal officer here to do some- 
thing about the sale of narcotics to Indians. We had four girls, 
young girls, put in Fort Supply as insane or crazy, but from the use 
of dope. Two are dead. It be a big business with these dope peddlers, 
when these Indians would get money, to get them on dope—dope and 
whisky. But no Federal officer and no one to really take this up. 

I think these Indians should be better treated. That may seem 
a trivial matter, but it is crushing their pride. It is hurting the people 
in somany ways. They have been a proud people, but now, the spirit 
of them is gone. They are becoming beggers at the welfare office. 
And it is through the sale of this land. 

Another thing I do not quite agree with Mr. Goombi is the lease 
business. They make a lease for 3 to 5 years. They spend that 
money now. ‘Then they have nothing to go on. I know several peo- 
ple who made these leases and then they went to the welfare: they 
spent the money; they go to the welfare office, “You must sell your 
land, sell your land and we will put you on the welfare.” 

I know one woman I talked to here this morning. She sold her 
land, a good, well-improved bottom farm for $10,000, and she spent 
that money right away. And then they put her on. She is getting 
$46 a month. That land would have brought her $100 a “month 
easily, because it is a fine bottom farm. 

I know another couple, old people; the woman is nearing, maybe 
90 years. She went to the welfare office. She wants to see if she 

‘an get help, and “You must sell your land and then we will put you 
on welfare.” She sold her land ‘and spent all that money as quick 
as she could. Then she went to the welfare office and, “Your hus- 
band must sell his land, spend all that money, and then we will put 
you both on welfare.” That is a good home and I have known them 
there for 40 years and they do not want to sell that land. 

And another thing, when they sell this land or make leases, they 
do not, in many cases, retain any part of the mineral rights, and this 
land is all proving rich in minerals. We have even had a lease for 
uranium and oil and gas. And when they sell the land they are 
entirely out of anything. They do not retain any part of the rights. 

Then they must sign a paper to allow this office, these offic ials, to 
give checks on what money they have coming in. They can pay all 
these old bills that they would not allow that have been outlawed; 
every bill must be brought in. They pay it and make the checks 
without the Indian’ s signature. They must sign this agreement before 
their money can be put on the books for pay ment. 

This morning I was told, one woman that came there to my house, 
she did not w ant to sign this agreement, and she has $2,500, but I 

called up the official at the office. She must sign it or this money, 
she cannot use this money. It will not be put on her account. 

Mr. Hater. Mrs. Peters, I am interested particularly in one state- 
ment that you made in the beginning of your testimony. You said 
that these Indians must take the leases out of the town to a certain 
party to get approval. Who is that party and why? 

Mis. Prrers. It is not approval, but they take it out to get it 
finished, the lease made out. They must get Ruth Cox, chairman of 
the Republican Committee. She is the one generally makes them and 
they pay her $3. Then they must take this lease back to the office to 
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be approved. The Indian has to wait and wait and wait to get all 
this done, sometimes come back, too, the second day. No amie the 
spirit is crushed. No wonder they are growing bitter. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Mrs. Peters. 

Mr. Pitner, I would like to have your comments on the statement 
made by the lady as to the proposition of having to take these leases 
to a certain party who was named here. Would you care to enlighten 
the committee ¢ 

Mr. Prrner. Yes; I can clarify that, I think. It is basic informa- 
tion and the lease forms are provided by the office and then it is up 
to the Indian landowner and lessee to go to what we call a lease 
writer to get the lease finished and the proper information regarded, 
and then it is brought back for approval and we have several lease 
writers that have been doing that, I guess, for years around here. 
Miss Cox happens to be one of those lease writers. 

Does that explain it ? 

The office does not type them up. They just provide the informa- 
tion and they take them out to the lease writers. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does the office direct they be taken to a particular 
person for that? 

Mr. Prrner. Absolutely not; no. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There are a number of people who are certified 
or approved for that purpose, to write the lease? 

Mr. Prrner. We do not certify or approve anyone. The — thing 
the office is interested in is the lease is properly prepared when 
brought back for review and approval 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do these lease writers have any official status of 
any kind ? 

Mr. Prrner. Not as far as the Government is concerned. They are 
just known as lease writers. I think most of the attorneys write 
ass is that right? 

Mr. Hatey. Identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE GRIFFIS, FIELD SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Grirris. Lyle Griffis, field solicitor, the Department of the 
Interior. 

The Bureau, because of limitations on personnel and time, adopted 
the policy a few years ago of not ncmaatie preparing the lease con- 
tracts, and when a lessee or the lessor has decided they wanted to 
enter into a contract, they were supplied forms which they were to 
fill out. It is not required they go to a lease writer. They can fill 
them out themselves. It just happens in every community there 
have been people who have established themselves in the _busi- 
ness of lease writers. The write not only Indian leases but oil and 
gas leases for oil companies and so forth, and, as a matter of fact, we 

ave a number of Indian lease writers. 

Mr. Hunt, who testified earlier, is a lease writer. And it is not 
necessary they go to one, but the lessor is required to present the lease. 
He would prefer to pay somebody whatever the charge is, I do not 
know, to type it up for him instead of filling it out himself. There 
is no requirement for a lease writer. 
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Mr. Prrner. I might add, that is done only in the cases where 
Indians exercise leasing privilege. Otherwise, leases are prepared 
in the office. 

Does that clarify it? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Except to this extent: I cannot understand why 
the Department which is charged for responsibility for assisting In- 
dians who are unable to manage their affairs w ould send them out to 
some outside party to assist ‘them in writing up the lease. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Prrner. As Mr. Griffis pointed out, it is simply a lack of clerical 
personnel to do the mechanics of preparing the lease. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Has the personnel in the office been drastically 
reduced in the last few years? 

Mr. Prrner. In 1947, I believe, was when the big administrative 
cut was made. And at that time the Bureau either had to employ 
or get tribal clerks or else have the work done elsewhere. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that when the policy was started of having 
them go to lease ie iters to assist them on the lease? 

Mr. Prrwer. I do not think there was ever a policy established in 
telling people they had to go to lease writers. It is merely a choice. 
U sually the lessee is the one who pays the $3 or whatever the charge 
is. I do not know the charge. It is between the lessee and lessor to 
get the terms they want, they both have agreed upon, and the lessor, 
of course, has the appraisal price, so he knows what figure to start on 
in negotiating. And then the document is just brought back to the 
office for review to see ev erything needed is there and we approve it. 

Mr. Hater. What is the number of leases that are handled by this 
office ? 

Mr. Prrner. Several thousand a year. 

Mr. Hater. How many? 

Mr. Prrner. Several thousand. 

Mr. Hatey. You have no set form of lease ? 

Mr. Pirner. Oh, yes; we have a Department-approved lease form. 

Mr. Hater. Do you supply that to them ? 

Mr. Prrner. That is supplied to them along with this basic infor- 
mation of allotment number and name of the owner or owners and the 
information of record which must be in the lease. 

Mrs. Perers. Would you allow me to make one more statement? 

Mr. Haney. Yes. 

Mrs. Peters. This office, it seems they take it rather leisurely, be- 
cause they take time to even make coffee and serve it, to drink Cokes, 
while these Indians are waiting. The Indians know that and that is 
the reason they are becoming so bitter on the whole thing. They have 
to go out for their business transactions because it is too much leni- 
ency in the office. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Mrs. Peters. 

Mr. Sigler, would you like to make any comment ? 

Mr. Siater. Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize one thing 
that Mr. Pitner said, I am afraid did not register complete'y. This 
process of using lease writers or any other assistants for Indians who 
are leasing land is used only when the Indians are given the right to 
negotiate their own leases. It is in that case that the Indian and the 
lessee may write up the lease in any form they want, they negotiate 
the prices. As Mr. Pitner indicated, when the Indian wants the Fed- 
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eral Government to do the leasing for him, then the Indian Bureau 
office does the whole job. But it is when the Indian is given the right 
to have control over his land in the sense of negotiating his leases 
that this practice, that someone has to write up the lease and the 
Indian is free to use anyone he wishes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am glad you said that. I wish you would say 
it again a little bit louder for the benefit of the people present ; would 
you, Mr. Sigler? 

Mr. Sicier. I would be glad to. I was indicating that the practice 
that has been described here of using lease writers comes about when 
the Indian owners of the land are given the right to negotiate their 
own leases. It is the Indian who wants to handle his own negotiations 
who asks for the aid of the lease writer. 

(There was a chorus of noes. ) 

Mr. Sieiter. Otherwise, if the Bureau of Indian Affairs office’ is 
going to handle the lease, then the Bureau will prepare that least and 
there is no outside assistance. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The point I was wanting repetition of was your 
statement they do not have to go to any particular person to have 
assistance on the lease. 

Mr. Sicter. That is quite right. Any Indian who owns a tract 
of land and has the privilege of negotiating his own lease can get 
help from any person he wants, or he can get no help at all if he 
does not want help. It is the Indian, himself, who decides whether 
there is to be any help. If he does not want it he need not get it. If 
he wants that help, he can get it anywhere he wishes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I wonder if Mr. Pitner could supply one addi- 
tional fact, and that is what percentage, roughly, of the leases are 
handled through lease writers and what percentage are prepared for 
the Indians in the office 

Mr. Prrner. It will be a wild guess. We could get that information 
for you, unless Mr. Meshew could. It would be just a wild guess. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Pitner, will you have your office supply the com- 
mittee with that percentage as to the lease writers and how many are 
prepared by the Department ? 

Mr. Prrner. I do not know that we even know when a lease is pre- 
pared by a lease writer. There would be nothing on it to indicate. 

Mr. Sicuer. May I suggest the data furnished ° you show the per- 
centage of leases prepared in the office and the percentage that are 
submitted by the Indians. We have no way of knowing whether the 
Indian uses a writer. 

Mr. Harey. That will be perfectly all right. I see Mr. Gill on his 
feet. We are going to have to move along here, so make it ver y brief. 

Mr. Gua. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 
clarify this lady’s statement just a little bit, which has been avoided ? 

The thing that she was referring to was the redtape involved in 
writing an Indian lease, of going from department to department and 
never getting the ball. We write the lease, we pay the bill, the lessee 
does, to an individual, maybe Goombi over here, and then we pay a $5 
filing fee, we do not know what for. Then we go to the welfare de- 
partment to find out how we can pay that Indian, and then soil and 
moisture board and find out whether we can farm it. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Wirr. I would like to say a word right here. 

Mr. Harry. Make it brief. 
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Mr. Wirr. In regard to the leasing here, we come up here to negoti- 
ate an Indian lease and as Mr. Pitner has stated, with an Indian that is 
supposed to be competent of leasing his own land. We go to this 
outside person who writes up this Indian lease, which is beneficial to 
us. They are versed in writing Indian leases. And we carry that 
Indian lease back to the Department. Maybe so we can see the next 
official in line and maybe so we cannot. Maybe so we got to journey 
back home and come back the next day. The next day he has gone to 
Washington, so we journey back again and on about the fourth trip 
we get in to someone in the Department, probably Mr. Meshew or 
someone in that capacity, and he tells us that the Indian lease is drawn 
up wrong. can’t let us draw it like that although the owner and oper- 
ator have agreed. We have got to go back again and we negotiate this 
where it will pass the Department. Then we come back to it and we 
have got to clear that before the welfare committee, and that was one 
thing that the lessee would like to be absolved of. 

There is a lot of Indians that have just a minor portion of a lease 
and they cannot subsist, maybe old or minor, cannot subsist on what 
we can pay for them 10 acres of ground, and des have got to get on 
welfare. That is fine and good. But we do not see where we come 
into the welfare department. That is between the Indian and the 
Government. All we want to do is lease the land, pay the lease, and 
then please excuse us from the rest of the agencies that we are not 
supposed to be involved with. We would like one man in the Depart- 
ment that was big enough and had enough authority that he could 
either approve or disapprove our leases on 1 day’s time. It would save 
us a lot of money and immense amount of traveling. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Korpdoxvs. Don Kordokus. 

I would like to say one thing. Every time we come to Anadarko to 
negotiate a lease and have to go back and get signed, so does the Indian 
have to. He waits, too, the same as we do. [| Applause. | 

Mr. Harry. We will have to move along now. 

Jim Caheahtah. 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hatey. Arthur Jones. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR M. JONES, SEMINOLE INDIAN 


Mr. Jones. Arthur M. Jones, Seminole roll No. 330; address, Nor- 
man, Okla.; street address, 509 East Franks. 

I wish to make before you gentlemen and honorable chairman and 
members, a brief statement about the Seminoles. Being a Seminole 
myself, I was over at Muskogee yesterday and listened in. I was 
supposed to come before the committee, but had other things to do. 

In the statement of our Seminole chairman, Mr. Walker said that 
he was dedicated by the tribe and authorized by the tribe, if I remem- 
ber right—I speak Seminole, my native tongue—to make some state- 
ments asking you to recommend those things. One of them was per- 
taining to the chief of the tribe. He said that he wished you would 
all ask for the delay of the appointment of the chief of the tribe. 

Mr. Allen Crain made the statement saying he was a committee 
member. Mr. Crain claims he is a committee member by the fact he 
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has taken my uncle’s place on the committee. He was not eligible for 
the place because of the fact of his blood. Then he was supposed to 
be nominated and elected by the town tribe or the band as the chair- 
man of that band and that would make him a committee member. 
He was only appointed by the tribal committee which is unorthodox in 
our tribal paulitlonn, I wish and pray that you would recommend 
the immediate appointment of a chief, who I do not care, because I 
live over in this country. My wife and my boys own a number of 
acres of land over here. 

Before I go futher, might I ask—I am an ex-civil service employee 
of 21% years, from the Navy. Efficiency and inefficiency is what I am 
going to speak on, and in that I am going to have to ask three questions. 

One question: Mr. Pitner, I believe it is—I never met the gentle- 
man before—I think been here 14 months. Does civil-service employ- 
ees, who are employed by our Department, are the Indians working 
for them or are they working for the Indians’ benefit? Which way 
does that go, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hatey. I presume that the assumption is that the employees 
are working for the Government, which, after all, is you, the people. 
Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Jones. Thank you; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pitner, how long have you been here? 

Mr. Prrner. About 11 months. 

Mr. Jones. How many Indian homes have you visited ? 

Mr. Pirner. Quite a number. 

Mr. Jones. How many? 

Mr. Harry. We do not want to get into argumentative things here. 
Mr. Pitner is responsible, of course, to the Department which he 
represents. 

Mr. Jones. I will accept that, sir. 

Mr. Hatey. That is not a fair question. Whether he has visited 
10 homes or 10,000, that, of course, is something: 

Mr. Jones. I married over here—my statement continues—I mar- 
ried over here in 1919 to Allice Williams, now Jones, of Fort Cobb, 
Okla. We had a number of superintendents over that length of time. 
We had some wonderful men. But in 1952 we had a new superintend- 
ent, the pressure began to build, and he began to make department 
heads. That has built up to the present time to where Mr. Pitner has 
several departments, and in these departments is the department that 
these white brothers over here were talking about. O. K. We used 
to come into the office in the morning and by noon we would have our 
money. Department wrote the leases. They approved them. We 
got our money there. We have one man in lease department. I will 
name him. Mr. Meshew, one of the most inefficient men. I positively 
know that he does not even know how to appraise land, and that is 
one of his duties. [Applause. ] 

And we do not need those kind of people here. Mr. Pitner has a 
number of them. One of them—a friend of mine that positively 
knows—the man that caused all of our Indians all over the country— 
I am an Indian. I was raised an Indian. I am an Irishman, too. I 
look Irish, raised Indian. These Indians all over—Glen C. Gardner, 
somewhere up in Washington or some place else—I learned today that 
he got an honor scroll for efficiency. And you cannot go among these 
people or all the Indians over here—I dare say that you will get 50 
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people that would recommend him as an egg hunter even. We need 
efficiency. Working for the Navy, if I was not efficient, they would run 
me off the next day. 

I am a driller, been drilling since 23 years old. For Standard Oil 
21, working with an outfit in Oklahoma City 5 years. If I was not 
efficient and did not do any work, run me off. I called Mr. Pitner 
some 6 months ago about a land deal. I came over here. I went to the 
little dictator he has got out there. I guess you call them secretary, 
I imagine. Went out, asked her, I said, “Could I see Mr. Pitner?” 
“He is out of town.” 

I went to see another one, Mr. Waller. “No, he is out of town.” 
And I got around. And it was not 15 minutes until I learned they 
were in Mr, Pitner’s office drinking coffee. 

Do you call that efficiency? [Applause. ] 

These kind of people we have to rid ourselves of. You gentlemen, 
I know, are for the welfare of the people and that is what I am talking 
about, the welfare of our Indians. 

1932, that office over there was built. It had shutters on there to 
where you could see in there what every employee was doing. In the 
past 2 years they have got it boarded up like a jail, and I dare say it is 
open 3 days a week, when out of the commissioner’s office they told me 
it was supposed to be open 5 days a week for business. 

In the past 2 years I have been unable to see anyone in there with 
any authority to talk. My wife and boys have several acres of land. 
The only way I have been able to contact them is by telephone. 

And, gentlemen, from a man that is interested, grown up, raised as 
an Indian, I recommend, ask you to recommend back to our Congress 
to give us some relief down here from things like Mr. Pitner there, the 
man 11 months here and none of us know him or he has never been in 
our homes. The former superintendent, if somebody was sick, he 
went out and seen about them. They had a little farm area. At that 
time we had 32 employees. 

I do not know how many employees you got, Mr. Pitner. 

Mr. Hater. That is not permissible. 

Mr. Jones. We have many more than 32, and they say they have not 
enough people; 32 people used to run the business of Anadarko Agency. 
And as an individual Seminole intermarried into Caddo, I beg and 
plead of you to do something about our affairs out here. 

I thank you. [Applause. | 

Mr. Harry. The next witness is Ted Reynolds. Is Mr. Reynolds 
present ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hater. William Saupitty. [Applause. ] 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SAUPITTY, COMANCHE INDIAN 


Mr. Savuritty. My name is William Saupitty, member of Comanche 
Tribe, representing Indians. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Savpitry. Most of the subject has been covered. I am very 
much interested only in the leasing department. Indians all stand 
around like a bunch of horses after a feed in those windows there. A 
good many times I stood there, listened to some woman or man try 
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to get advance payment to put in some school kids’ clothing. That 
cannot be done. 

And then the leasing proposition. In former times—I might say I 
live over 70 years; that is when I first came here. In former times 
there were leases executed right on the counter, approved that same 
hour, money paid over, nothing said, everything correct, carried on. 
Now you have to go to your lease man, Mr. “Meshew, or Mr. Childress, 
draw up a lease, outside of the office to authorized person that draws 
up these leases for the Indians, and you bring it back for approval 
and then you sent back to soil and moisture people, 1 ray back 30, 40 
miles from here. And then the Indian, he comes back with all the 
people that are concerned on the leases have sign up, all people that 
are concerned with leases sign. Yet he have to be tabled for several 
days before can be approved. And Indians need the money so bad 
they just went home with a long face. 

In former times—I, myself, ‘here—make an example of myself. 1 
have lots of land holdings myself. And I have went before commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs with this subject that I did use one metho 
for all improvements around my home place and have done it for : 
number of years until this setup came in that prohibited all p: crietite 
that are to be used for improvements just to 1-year limit. Ali leases 
must be paid just 1 year at a time. Ido not care what. Any improve- 
ment you need for your improvement, that is not recognized. It is 
held down. 

I think the point that they were trying to get to was to put Indians 
on current basis. That is what they say. But that current basis 

cannot be carried on unless the Indian is given the right to negotiate 
his lease the way he wants to, to where he thinks it would benefit him, 
any way he wants to, but that is all denied. 

Some of the speakers say give the Indian a right in order to see 
what he can do. Give him a chance to build himself up. That is true. 
You cannot give these Indians up here any kind of advancement by 
shutting down everything that they can follow up to improve them- 
selves. Ever ything that they can do is all shut down to where just one 
person. 

Indian is treated as noncompetent, even though managing their own 
relations and all that. But it seems to me that we Indians here are 
always given a run around. You have to see this man, that man, 
that man, before you can do anything. 

I bring up one instance, money. Yesterday I stood there with a 
boy—I name the boy, Thomas Warnee. He had a scholarship to 
Bacone College, Muskogee, and he had some law firms already paid 
and wanted to draw that money too. Take this boy today. They are 
over there today, now. And part of his instructions—I do not blame 
them because he works under higher-ups—he says he was instructed 
not to pay any kind of money over the counter whether the Indian 
needed it urgently or if for emergency; to hold Indians down. Send 
the letter through the mail with the money so they can use it. So we 
would ask them to write a check and put in envelope and we take it 
down to the post office so we can draw it. 

No, we cannot do it. That could work out all right. It was all 
right with the high ups, Mr. Pitner and the rest of them. 
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That is just a nuisance. That is all the thing we have to go through. 
We have to wait for our money. You see your money on the counter, 
got to be home before you can get it. C annot get by standing over at 
office. I see a lot of w -omenfolks trying to eet. some school funds for 
their children and they are denied, and I just simply get disgusted 
a lot of times. I cannot see why these officials that we got act like 
little boys that you shall not have any marbles. Always like that, 
you know. 

I am sorry to say I have said these things because it is so, it is 
a fact, it is a fact, is thing people will listen to. I hope these people 
here, the committee, try to do something for us Indians. We cannot 
get on this way. We cannot go on this way. We have got to have 
some way somewhere where we can help ourselves to build up so in 
time we may be able to take care of ourselves. Of course, I do not 
expect to live very much longer. I get way over the seventies now. 
I always told my boys I have not got very much longer life with you 
boys, but they say maybe this and that, all that. I ‘told them, “You 
got to get on your feet,” which they are trying to do now. We cannot 
get nothing through the office. 

I even tried to put some of my boys through school by collecting 
some money in advance, which I would do if they would permit me. 
Now I have got to go to the loan to put another boy through school. 
Otherwise I could go up to my lease man and ask him to advance me 
some money so I could pay his tuition to that school, but they are 
afraid. They are afraid because word was sent out that their lease 
would be canceled if they do such things for Indians. I do not know 
just what our next move would be. 

The Indian does not know what to do. Another thing, when you 
go into the welfare, in the Government welfare, all your money is 
budgeted without any provision for, make any provision to buy other 
things, to bring improvements, or anything. That is all in a budget 
for monthly payments. A lot of our people are now under that cate- 
gory. They cannot get their money. Even land-sale money will go 
into this, even oil leases will go into it. Got to be budgeted before 
can do anything, and there is no provision made for them to buy or to 
improve their homes with that money. 

I do sure hope that this committee would do something along that 
line to help the Indians, put him in the shape where he could help 
himself. 

That is all [have got tosay. Thank you all. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you. 

Mr. Robert Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas, state your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT THOMAS, CADDO INDIAN 


Mr. Tuomas. Robert Thomas. I live here in Anadarko. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have been living here about 48 years. I am rep- 
resenting Caddos. I do not think there is any Caddos here. I saw 
one but I do not know where he is at. 

I have not got much to say, nothing to say about re agency. I 
belong here but I do not do business with the agency. I do not know 
any employees even. I have lived here 40 years. I never got nothing 
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against them. I worked for the Government; I got retired from the 
Government. I have nothing to say against the Government, the 
agency, or any others. My people, they have nothing to say. We 
just look on, see what going to happen to these people here, Kiowas 
and Comanches and biggest tribes. We are just small band. 

That is all. I have nothing to say. 

Mr. Harry. We are glad to have you with us here today, sir, and 
thank you very much. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Frank Miller. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MILLER, WICHITA TRIBE 


Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Wichita Tribe, and I 
have nothing in particular to bring out before your committee in re- 
gard to the Indian Service, but I want to bring to your mind of a report 
that was made in 1954, a report on finances, reported by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House. 

This report contained a paragraph that, should this report become a 
Jaw or a bill, that our people would be, automatically be, given full 
rights at the end of our trust period in 1961. And at this time I want 
to state that we are bitterly opposed to such a report and I beg of you 
gentlemen to consider and study this report because among our own 
people you cannot find a family or families that are efficient or well- 
qualified as citizens. You know we have two classes of citizenship here 
in our country. But I think we are in the last group, unqualified. Well, 
I will not go into any further details because the time is very rapidly 
going. I was sitting back there and I thought I would say much more, 
but I kind of got disgusted back there. This has been my second occa- 
sion of this kind, third. 

It seems like I have always been put to the end of the list to speak 
and when my time came it was time to recess or adjourn. But, how- 
ever, I wish to make one little statement, and I am speaking to this 
gentleman over here, Mr. Meshew. Mr. Meshew is all right, I guess; 
I do not know much about Mr. Meshew. I think that if his position 
means well, that I wish he would be at times at the agency where I 
can catch him to transact business of my people. I have no car and 
I guess he is a rather busy man. But I think he is only man, it seems 
to me, that has authority up there. He is given a new position, a posi- 
tion what we know as area representative. And I think as a man, as 
a citizen, I go to the polls and vote, cast my vote for the man that I 
believe, and I think it is high time now that the Congress of the United 
States should consider the Indian as a citizen, not otherwise, because, 
after all, the Congress took upon itself responsibility back yonder over 
a hundred years ago, a sacred trust, to care and maintain affairs of the 
American Indians, and I think they should do it. 

The Congress has the sole authority to allocate money and to make 
the rules and policies and none other, because there in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is contained provisions where it says that 
the Congress has the power to regulate the various laws and issues for 
various departments of our Government. And I therefore state to 
you gentlemen, kindly consider our problem as I stated. 

This report—someone in the field here made a report because it says 


who our area director was at that time. But it says reported by—there 


is a big question mark there. Someone did in the field here. But L 
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think it should be studied further. It should be considered more, 
weighed in the balance, see if we are ready. Give us time, because we 
are not educated enough, from an economic standpoint, political or 
socially. 

If you gentlemen remember back yonder in 1947, the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman stated in the Congressional Record of 1947 that the 
Indian was just not ready to be emancipated from wardship by the 
Government. 

In closing, I wish to say this: That we are asking the Government 
of the United States to give us a fair and a just treatment. That is 
all we want. We cannot ask for anything else. And I think if our 
Nation believes in the decency of people, believes in the rights of peo- 
ple, you are going to help us. You are going to do something about 
it. Because you cannot wait until next year, you cannot wait 10 years. 
Now is the time that we are in a position that we are in dire need of 
help. That is not everybody, but most of our Indian people, my 
people, Wichita people. 

So in closing, I wish to thank you, gentlemen, for this short time, 
and I try to make as brief as I could. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you. 

next two names I have are Mr. Henry Chisholm and Mrs. Myrtle 
Holder. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MYRTLE HOLDER, DELAWARE INDIAN 


Mrs. Hoxper. Mr. Chisholm is not here. 

Iam Myrtle Holder and I am a Delaware; live in Anadarko. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Houper. Congressmen and friends, I want to say a few words 
about the different problems that have been discussed here today, es- 
pecially our welfare program and our school, education, and health. 
From what I have heard about the welfare program I am very dis- 
heartened about it. I thought for a while it was a good program to 
help the Indians who are in need, but recently, well, about 2 months 
ago to be specific, my mother came to the Office asking for assistance 
just for the month. She did not need for long period. She just 
wanted it for a month and she was told, “Sell your land and keep all 
but 40 acres. You cannot have any of your children living with you. 
You have to live alone on your 40 acres.” 

She was not in good health. She was sick and she had to have 
someone live with her. She said, “No; I will die with my land. I 
do not think I want to get rid of it that bad and I do not need assist- 
ance that bad, to sell my 160 acres. We let it go at that.” 

They told her, “If you sell your 160 acres your money will be doled 
out to you and budgeted every month only for the necessity and noth- 
ing for household furnishing in case you want to buy something.” 

She could not do that. It had to be all just to live, food and rent, 
maybe, if she had it. But she would not do that. She just passed 
it up. 

I want to talk a little bit about our schools. We had a gentleman 
here talking about the Concho schools where he had so many children 
departed when disheartened when went to high school. 

y own experience—I had a boy going to Riverside and he grad- 
uated in there 1950 and he enrolled in college in Brigham Young Uni- 
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versity and he got his papers and everything all straightened out to 
go to college and they even sent him his schedule. He had physics 
and chemistry and all that, he had trigonometry. And he said, 
“Mother, what will I do?” He said, “When I went to Riverside we 
did not have no physics, we did not have all these subjects that I am 
supposed to take up now.” 

I said, “Write and perhaps they will let you carry something on the 
side and finish your high school.” 

He did, and they fixed his schedule out where he could go to night 
school and take up the high-school subjects he did not have at River- 
side. 

And I think that is one of the things that is hindering our Indian 
children whenever they graduate from these schools like Fort Sill, 
Riverside, and Concho. These schools are not high school accredited 
like they are supposed to be. The course of study is not high enough 
to give them eligibility into college, and I think we should do some- 
thing about that. Make it to where they are just as good as other 
schools. 

That is one reason our children are discouraged, because they can- 
not go to these schools. They just feel they are inferior, they do not 
know enough, and they drop out and think, “Well, I cannot keep up.” 
And that is the truth. It is hard for them. If they do not have that 
subject in high school then when they want to go to college they just 
do not know anything about it. 

That is what is the matter with our Government schools. 

I found that out to be true, and all my children now are going to 
public schools rather than send them to Government school where they 
do not get the advantage. I put in public schools regardless of hard- 
ship I have to undergo to keep them there. And I am keeping them 
there. 

Another thing I would like to talk about is land sale. I know we 
have got the Welfare urging the Indians to sell their lands if they 
want assistance. But on the other hand, I think that the Government 
should urge the Indians to acquire land too, instead of just selling 
their lands. If they would make provision where the Indian can buy 
land and just get the two parties and they make an agreement and 
they both agreed on the price of the land, to make a contract and sell 
land and the people buy land. But no, it is not that way. When the 
person has a land up for lease or to sell, it is put up to the highest 
bidder and Indians do not feel they can compete with their white 
brothers in bidding for this land. Regardless of how much an Indian 
wants to acquire land, he just does not feel like he can do that. 

I think if they would fix it to where the Indians would have to make 
an agreement among each other and acquire land that way, I think 
that is a thing to be encouraged and they can be landowners and not 
sell all their land. 

This Public Health Service I think is the best thing that could have 
happened to the Indians around here. We are getting the best of 
care. We are getting special care in the hospital. And before it was 
turned over to the United States Public Health we Indians paid $17.50 
a day to stay there. Even though you did not get the wonder drugs 
you still paid that same amount, whereas right now you get specialized 
‘are, all the wonder drugs, for even less than that. 
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I think that is the best thing that could have happened to the In- 
dians, to have this Public He: ith turned over even though some people 
do not agree with me. 

Of course, I am a widow with four children and take care of myself 
and I make ends meet, and I think a lot of you other people with 
families, husbands and wives together, can do the same thing. 

That is all I have to say to you. I thank you. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hater. Thank you. 

Mr. Sigler, I think there is a definite misunderstanding here about 
the Federal participation, if I might say so, in the forcing of these 

land sales. Insofar as the Federal law is concer ned, if I am correct, 
Federal participation in this assistance program is more or less a 
grant to the State who has broad powers to promulgate regulations 
and so forth. Is that substantially correct ? 

Mr. Sieter. Yes, Mr. Chairman, the Social Security Act, which is 
the Federal statute, sets out a general framework within which 

Mr. Haury. I would like for ‘everybody to hear this now, because I 
think there are many people here who are laboring under a misappre- 
hension as to the responsibility of the Federal Government and your 
own agency here in this particular program and I think you ought 
to hear this. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Srieter. The Federal Social Security Act, which is the act 
passed by the Congress, sets out a general framework or an outline 
for legislation that must be passed by each of the States in order to 
qualify for Federal funds administrating the social-security program. 

“ach State, including the State of Oklahoma, has its own State law 
which governs, which sets out the rules or eligibility for the various 
kinds of welfare payments. The Federal statute does not itself say 
that any person must sell his land before he becomes eligible for a 
social-security benefit. That is the type of detail that is controlled 
by the State law and not all States require that. Some States do not 
require the Indians to sell their lands before becoming eligible for 
social-security benefits. 

So I think, Mr. Chairman, the point you were making is that there 
is a division of responsibility between the Federal Government and 
the States in this field and the actual administration of the program 
is in the hands of the State rather than in the hands of the Federal 
Government, subject, of course, to the general requirements of the 
Federal law. 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from Montana has a question he would 
like to ask you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Sigler, we should also differentiate. too. hetween 
the welfare activities, that is, participation in taking care of indigent 
persons and old-age payments and old-age benefits, because they are 
paid out under different regulations; is that not true ? 

Mr. Sicier. Yes; that is quite true. There are different kinds of 
welfare payments. You mentioned some, and still another kind is aid 
to dependent children. 

Mr. Meroatr. And aid to the needy, blind, and all of those things. 

Mr. Sictrr. Yes. There are different kinds of welfare payments. 
Even so, the Federal law is of a general character setting out general 
rules and all of the States have their own separate State laws to sup- 
plement the Federal law. 
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I should like to remind you that Congressman Steed indicated this 
morning, during the early part of the testimony, that he has a bill 
pending which would modify this requirement that is applied in some 
of the States. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask Mr. Sigler to carry on 
this colloquy ? 

Mr. Haney. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. As I understand it, it is a contention that the 
amended social-security law, especially the regulations referring to 
old-age assistance, do require that Indians sell the land. 

Mr. Stever. For old-age assistance ? 

Mr. MercaF. Yes. 

Mr. S1cter. I would have to check. 

Mr. Mercatr. And as I understand it, Mr. Steed’s bill is to correct 
that interpretation or that part of the new social-security law. 

Mr. Steter. I am not a specialist on social security and I would 
have to check the law to be sure. 

Mr. Mercatr. Certainly, I am not either, but the point the chairman 
is bringing out and you are bringing out is that certainly the burden 
of setting regulations has been put by the Federal Government upon 
the States and by and large these various regulations as to the eligi- 
bility of people for the forms of relief that you have suggested, 
whether indigent or old age or something else are set by State agencies 
rather than the Federal Government, and the Federal Government 
can only comply. 

Mr. Sicter. That is generally correct. 

Mr. Haury. Thank you, sir. 

The next witness is Helen Sunrise. State your name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF HELEN SUNRISE 


Mrs. Sunrise. Helen Sunrise. 

Mr. Harry. Where do you reside? 

Mrs. Sunrise. Apache, Okla. 

Mr. Hater. Who do you represent ? 

Mrs. Sunrise. I represent myself, my husband, and the man I owe. 

Mr. Harry. That is enough. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Sunrise. Well, I came here to say something, the way I am 
treated here in this office. I always did take the floor in the commit- 
tee meetings like this because I am telling nothing but the truth. I 
am a fullblooded Indian woman. I have no education, only what 
English I speak. I am telling the truth. How I am treated right here 
under Mr. Pitner and Mr. Robert Meshew. 

First, I want to say my husband sold a land in 1954 in November. 
We sold this land because our home was in bad shape and was a valu- 
able land. Well, my husband made his application so he can support 
his boy, our son. We got no home. Some day maybe he is ined and 


gone, maybe I am gone, here our son will have a home and his family. 
When he made his application that was his reason, when he make his 
application. 

All right. When the land was sold we had a lot of trouble with 
this Mr. Meshew. I am going to read what I did. 
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The way we are treated: 


ANADARKO, OKLA., February 10, 1955. 


A report on the way Indians’ business is run by the Anadarko area office, by 
Helen Sunrise: 

My husband, William Tabbyyetche (Charlie Sunrise) same person, sold his 
inherited land, allotment of Tabbyyetchy, on November 24, 1954. His reason 
for selling was to improve his home which was needing repairs. 

There was two other heirs, his son Morris Tabbyyetchy, and daughter-in-law 
Hanna Sunrise. We wait for approval for 2 months and 2 weeks. Finally we 
got letter from Indian office, January 14, 1955, and we were called into office 
to discuss the matter with Mr. Robert L. Meshew, and mention about “budget” 
something we did not know anything about. We never heard of this word until 
we came into Mr. Meshew’s office. My husband, William Tabbyyetchy, did not 
know what it meant. 

We thought when we sold this land we could pay our debts and get medical care 
and buy the things we need for our comfort at home, but Robert L. Meshew had 
his way, we were to get $1,000. Pay our debt and be put on budget of $150 per 
month. We sold this land for $16,000, because we need many things, such as 
clothing, bedding, furniture, and medicine. Both of us are in poor health. We 
did not want to sign the sale papers and be deprived of the use of the money as 
we see fit and need. 

On January 18, 1955, we went to discuss the matter again. Mr. Meshew called 
in Miss Mary Lacer, of the land-sale department and Walking-Stick of the 
welfare department. With us was Carpenter Lewis Vickery, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Biles, and Leland John, the man who bought the land. 

Mr. Meshew said, “Did you bring a list of all your debts which we have to pay 
for you? We will pay the debts and put you on a budget.” My husband, Charlie 
Sunrise, said, “What is budget?’ Meshew said, “We going to put you on a 
monthly allowance base, and give you only $500 lump sum and $125 per month.” 
We said we did not want it that way. Robert L. Meshew and Mary Lacer both 
said, “That is the best we can do for you. If you don’t sign these budget papers 
we will cancel the sale of your land.” We finally got $1,000 and $150 a month. 

We did not like this budget plan. Charlie Sunrise said, “I sold my land to use 
the money for my family. I don’t want that budget, I did not ask for it.” Me- 
shew said, “You will make it this way or no sale. You come back in the morning 
und sign it.” We did not go back. 

Before we left, Walkingstick spoke up and said, Mr. and Mrs. Sunrise, I have 
nothing to do with this. You are not on welfare or under me to be on budget.” 
This was Friday afternoon on the 20th of January, Monday morning, January 
the 24th, 1955, we went back to the office, and Mary Lacer brought the papers 
to the window and said, “You must sign for budget if you want this sale.” 

We both said no, we don’t want this budget. Well, Miss Lacer said, you better 
see Mr. Meshew. When we got in his office, Mary Lacer came in with all the 
papers. Meshew said, “You sign this and I will take it in the area office and in 
3 or 4 days you can get your money.” 

Charlie said, “You are forcing us into this. I never heard of budget when I 
made out land sale papers. It is good to pay my debts, but I am against this 
budget. The reason we have to do this, is my son came from his job in Oregon to 
help in this land sale and get his part of the money. On that account and wait- 
ing here so long he has lost his job, and that is the reason you can force me to 
sign this.” 

There were two other heirs to this land, and they got all their money. They 
sot Charlie William Tabbyyetchy on budget. I had to sign with his, but it was 
uot my own free will. I wonder why they treat us that way. We still don’t like 
this way of budgeting our money. It is our own land and money. We remem- 
bered some more debts we owed, and brought the statements to Meshew, but 
he would not pay them. 

Both my husband, Charlie William Tabbyyetchy, and myself were in bed sick, 
needing a doctor and medicine, and we had to borrow $5 from Kenneth Parker 
at Fort Cobb to buy the medicine. We took bill from doctor, but Meshew said, 
“No, we cannot pay it.” 

This is the report I have to make of how we Indians are treated, and we 
feel that some change in this kind of treatment should be made. 


That is what I made. 
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We did not want to be on the budget. It is all right to pay our debts 
but why put on budget when we go ask for something ? 70 to Meshew 
or Pitner, you go to Meshew, you have to go to Pitner. O. K., I go 
back and forth. [ Applause. | 

And Mr. Pitner knows good and well I was sick woman. He said 
ridiculous, ridiculous, had to write to W ashington. 

My Congressman Wickersham. I wrote to him because someone 
has to help me, but our money. We sold our valuable land to use for 
our son and family. Yet. we treated like a little kid crawling around 
ain’t got nosense. Mr. Meshew had to put request in for Charlie Sun- 
rise before get a cent of money. No money can be paid extra because 
Mr. Meshew and Pitner don’t like me, don’t like our chairman. 
That is kind of office we got here. I get tired. I get disgusted. I am 
a sick woman and I should have some money. Mr. Meshew say, you 
ain’t got, that ain’t your money. 

I am legally married to Charlie Sunrise. That is why I signed the 
deed, why I signed that budget, because they talk rough to us, they 
ain’t going to do this for us if we don’t sign it and this is all nothing 
but the truth. 

My husband, Charlie Sunrise, went to Washington and spent all 
his money to go down and get help from you men because the way 
they treat us here. Who we can go to? I went to my chairman over 
there, Robert Gombei. He is my committeeman. I had to go to 
him. My husband wasn’t to Washington today again. 

We owe some bills, $400 for a good man, J. R. Hargist, right here, 
sitting there, to keep us from starving. He help us. We took this 
bill into Mr. Pitner and he refused it. He ain’t going to pay. Why 
pay $2,037 for Charlie Sunrise without a receipt, canceled check ? 
Why don’t they pay the $400 grocery bill instead of paying that $2,000 
without Charlie Sunrise’s consent, without canceled check ? 

Meshew, second week of July, he came to home. I was sick. I say, 
“Mr. Meshew, you going to pay grocery bill, good man feed me?” He 
said, “No, ma’am, I am not going to pay.” 

I said, “How come you pay $2,000? Where is receipt? Where is 
canceled check ?” 

He said, “I got it.” and I want how to show the canceled check 
where he sent $2,037 over there to him. That is just the way, gentle- 
men, they treat us. I am telling only the truth. <A lot of Indians in 
this room here. <Ain’t none get treated fair. We stand our legs off 
in hot hall, no electric fan, no air in there, no wonder we are sick. 
Here, shut up the window. Open when they get good and ready. That 
way I had to come and say that because they are right down there. 
They are not telling the truth, they say—no, I am telling the truth. 

Another thing I am going to say, Mr. Pitner, he is our superinten- 
dent. Why he sent us to Meshew? When we go to Mr. Meshew, “Go 
see Mr. Pitner.” O. K., sometimes both gone. Poor Indians stand in 
hallway, nothing to eat while they dr ink coffee and soda pop. 

That is way we are treated under area office. I have said that before. 

Another thing, Mr. Pitner has office. Mr. Meshew say go see Pitner 
this and that. O. K. T here is a lady at door, secretary. “I want to 
see the superintendent.” 

“What are you going to do? What going to say? What going 
to tell them? “You are not going in there unless you tell me w hat you 
want to say.” 
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I say it is my business what I want to tell Mr. Pitner. So I do not 
getin. That isthe kind of office here we got. 

They should pay my honest bills, my grocery bills more than they 
‘an pay this $2,000. And that is not right. Mr. Meshew wrote that 
letter, also Mr. ’Pitner. He said, “Bring your canceled checks and I 
will pay your $2,000,” because we don’t know what we owe him, we 
do owe, we don’t know what, how much. 

Now he don’t want to pay my grocery bill. I want him to pay my 
grocery bill. Meshew say, “I do not want you in here. It is Charlie 
Sunrise’s money.” Whatever he say, whatever I say, we both agree 
here. We go together. 26th of March when we went to see Mr. 
Pitner about paying this bill, O. K., they got sore at me. I went to 
Meshew. Says come back 1 week to my office. We went back up to 
his office. I got the letter right here. I wrote it myself. 

Mr. Meshew went to the window. I was standing behind my 
husband. I want to know what he is doing, what he is saying. My 
husband say, “Well, you told me to come back 1 week.” I stood behind 
him. Iwassick. W ell, Mr. Meshew says, “Come in, Charles.” Mr. 
Meshew opened the door ‘and I followed my husband right behind him 
because it is my husband. When he opened the door, Mr. Meshew, to 
push me, shoved me back with the door. I was a sick woman. 
| Applause. ] 

He pushed me back. I say that is all right. Two witnesses. 
“What is the matter? You legally married to Charlie?” I said yes. 

“What you want todo?” Isaid Ido not know. They do not want 
mein. He said not my money. I signed the deed when he sold the 
land. If I didn’t sign the deed Mr. Pitner would not approve. He 
said would not approve if we did not sign the budget. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Mrs. Sunrise. | Applause. | 

The next witness is Enoch Smokey. 

Mr. Gompet. He has to have an interpreter. 

Mr. Harry. Would you inform him we are getting pretty close to 
our deadline here. Will you make it as brief as possible. As I said 
before, I do not want to cut anyone olf but we are going to have to get 
along now. 

Mr. Gompet. This is Enoch Smokey, a member of the Kiowa 
Council. 


STATEMENT OF ENOCH SMOKEY, MEMBER OF KIOWA COUNCIL, 
AS INTERPRETED BY ROBERT GOMBEI 


Mr. Smoxey. Mr. Chairman, I am happy that you men of the sub- 
committee can come and listen to our problems, and we are happy. 
We look forward to this day for a long time. 

I was born at this agency and I am 77 years old and I have been here 
all of my life. 

I have been around the agency and known for 60 years in different 
administrations coming into Anadarko. 

For the past year or 2 years I have not had the privilege of leasing 
my own land even though I own my own land. I have had no au- 
thority to lease the land. 

I feel that the people have come here to discuss land problems, 
leasing problems, because those are the things that keep us alive. 
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In the past years we have had one man in the office there, wrote 
leases and approved leases and we got our money the same day. 

Since the area office came in everything is in a mess. I have no 
authority to lease my own land. 

In the past years I leased my land, sometimes I extend my lease. 
When my grandchildren or children go off to school I had money 
ready to send them off, but now that you are leasing, it is in a mess, 
we cannot do those things. 

In the past years our Indian children went to school at the River- 
side Indian school. But now a group of Navaho students are brought 
in every year and it crowds our children out. Our children go to 
public school. They have no school-lunch money or no clothing, no 
shoes. And in the past years we leased our land and got money 
tnrough our leases but that has been stopped by the area office. 

I just want to state that you heard these people talk, and I want to 
vouch that everything they say is true. 

I want to lease my land. I go to the area office and want to see 
the area director. The secretary sitting there will ask we what I 
want and I will say I want to talk to Mr. Pitner about the lease. 
Then she tells me I cannot see him because you would have to see Mr. 
Meshew or some other lease clerk. 

I just want to say thank you from the bottom of my heart for com- 
ing ies and listening to us; and we would like to have our leasing 
privileges reinstated. And thank you very much. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you. [Applause]. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert Hunter, who is a representative of 
the Delaware. 

Is Mr. Hunter here? 

Mr. Hunter. Robert Hunter. 

Mr. Harry. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Hunter. Anadarko. 

Mr. Harry. You represent the Delaware Tribe? 

Mr. Hunter. Delaware Tribe. 

Mr. Hatery. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT HUNTER, DELAWARE INDIAN 


Mr. Hunter. What I want to say is this: About, I would say, 4 
years ago, the Delaware Tribe was not represented here up until 
then. I do not know why they have been recognized. I say 3 years 
ago. And there is, I say, 400 Delawares. 

What I want to say is this: I am vice chairman of the Delaware 
Tribe. The policies of this agency is not up to par, leasing. And I 
think we should do something about it. That is why all these people 
are talking here today. 

I, myself, I am a veteran, 60 percent veteran. Employment Office, 
employment here—what I want to say that employment here is very 
bad for the Indians. March, I think the 11th, we had a meeting here. 
I made a speech. Mr. Gombei and rest of representatives were here. 
I made a speech there ae that employment was very bad among 
the Indians, which it is to this day. I just got back a few minutes 


ago. I am working for the American Indian Exposition right to 
this day. We have been hiring Indians out there. We give them a 
few days’ work and we change shifts and hire some more people which 
I know. The Indians are there every day. I have to go out there. 
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There are 10 or 20 people that want to go to work. I am in charge 
of these people. What I am getting at to this meeting of March 11, 
I went to this meeting to help not only myself but all other tribes. 
I got up and said my piece and said about other Indians that needed 
work. I was just elected the vice chairman of the Delaware Tribe. 

When I went to the area director’s office he told me this: He said, 
“So you are the guy that got up and said we are not treating the Indians 
right.” I say, “Yes,” 

T said, “I still say that employment is very bad,” which I state to 
this day it is. 

That is William Pitner. He told me that out of his own mouth. 

After he said, “What have you got to say about it,” I said, “I am 
just elected the’ vice chairman of the Delaware Tribe.” There was 
nothing said any more. 

I worked for the Bureau for 8 years. They said money, they did 
not have any money any more to work me, but to this day I still stay 
in my same position there, still a workingman right to this day, full 
time. 

And I would like to further say that out of this office I was told 
that a veteran did not have any preference, and I am a 60 percent 
veteran, and tell me I do not have any preference. I do not know 
why. Maybe I got to go over there and have a skirt on to get a job 
over here or something. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Hunter, who told you there was no veterans’ 
preference ? 

Mr. Hunter. Jack L. Schwitzer, curator. 

Mr. Epmonpson. On civil-service employment ? 

Mr. Hunver. If you want to know, then I will bring up to you. 

I do not care myself. Iam speaking on behalf of many Indians here, 
the tribes. I do not care who it is. I am speaking for them. I think 
the situation is very bad and should have something done to tend to it. 

I thank you. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hatey. The Chair would like to announce at this time that the 
committee will ask Congressman Edmondson to look into the situation 
over on Kenwood Reservation. 

Mrs. Weed has presented us with about four questions here, I 
believe. He will be glad to discuss these matters with Mrs. Weed 
when he has finished his investigation and made his report to the 
committee. 

I am also informed that you have a show that goes on here, and 
not very long from now. So we are going to have to go under the 
rules. I am going to ask all witnesses from here on to limit their 
time and I will ask Dr. Taylor of the committee to tell me when the 
witness has spoken for 2 minutes so that we can move along and give 
everybody at least an opportunity to make some kind of ‘statement. 

Also, I would like to announce that if you have any written state- 
ment that you would like to file with the committee now or later on, 
these witnesses that might come forward in the next few minutes, we 
would be glad to receive those. 

The first witness then, under the 2-minute rule, will be Mr. Jack 
Masheet. Please state your name for the record. 

Mr. Masueer. My name is Jack Masheet. 

Mr. Hatey. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Masneer. Apache. 
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Mr. Hater. Who do you represent ? 

Mr. Masueer. I guess I represent all of us. 

Mr. Hatey. All ats sir, that qualifies you. You may go ahead 
for 2 minutes and Dr. Taylor will call the time on you and I will have 
to proceed to the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF JACK MASHEET, APACHE 


Mr. Masueert. I do not have much to say anyway. Just short talk 
I can make for my people here. I never have been before a crowd 
like this before in my life. Of course my father wasn’t like that. I 
took after my father. 

Well, in the years’ time I have been in the Government service up to 
from 1905 to 1919. Everything was all right from that time, I came on 
and I had my lease privileges issued to me then and kept on here in 
1952, I came here. I find out there was no regulations like I used to 
go through when I was working under the agency here. I came here 
and want to make extensions. I had my lease privileges and they did 
not want me to extend the lease for 3 years. And they “told me the new 
regulation came in in November. I told them that regulations I saw, 
it generally comes in first of fiscal year, in July 1. “No,” he said, 
“That is a new regulation.” “Well,” I said, “it is not a regulation. I 

saw you fellows go in here in this agency. 

Anyhow I had a quarrel with them to make that extension. 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman’s time has expired. If you have a 
written statement we will be glad to have you send it in to the com- 
mittee. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Masuerer. Who should I send it to? 

Mr. Harry. Send it to the chairman of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee. Dr. Taylor will write it out. 

Mr. Masneer. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Hater. The next witness is Hollis Hampton. 

Is Mr. Hampton present ? 

Mr. Hampron. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. State your name for the record, Mr. Hampton. 

Mr. Hampron. Hollis Hampton. 

Mr. Hater. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Hampron. Chickasaw, from Durant, Okla. 

Mr. Hater. And you represent ? 

Mr. Hampron. The Chickasaw Tribe. I am elected representative 
of the intertribal council of all the tribes. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed for 2 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF HOLLIS HAMPTON, CHICKASAW INDIAN 


Mr. Hamrron. Mr. Chairman, I am here for the Chickasaws for a 
different purpose probably than some of the rest of them. We have 
the same problems all of the rest of the tribes of Indians have, but we 
have one in particular that has been very dear to the hearts of the 
Chickasaw for several years. 

After they allotted the lands they appointed the governor of Chick- 
asaws, Douglas H. Johnson, and he served for some 40 years. After 
that, why the Chickasaws were led to believe that they would have 
a voice in the selection of their new governor and they called a con- 

vention, and they were about to vote on who they wanted to select for 
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their governor when the paper came out that their present governor 
was appointed in Washington. 

He has now been serving some 15 years, and the Chickasaws have 
felt that they were mistreated in that respect. And the Oklahoma 
Legislature went on record, this record, this year, a joint resolution, 
asking that Secretary of the Interior allow the Indian tribes of Okla- 
homa to elect their chiefs. 

So those copies went to the Secretary of the Interior and the ditter- 
ent Congressmen, and it is on file now. But I understand they have 
not decided what they are going to do about it. We have had several 
meetings of the Chickasaw S, and one of them in particular, sent in a 
petition signed by about 375 Chickasaws protesting the reappoint- 
ment of the present governor because they did not have voice in 
election. That was done right after he was appointed 4 years ago, 
which he got his present appointment 4 months before the time ex- 
pired from his last appointment. So we, the Chickasaws, feel we 
are entitled to the same treatment that our brothers the Choctaws 
have received, which are really neighbors. They have had the privi- 
lege of electing their chief. 

So we feel we are entitled to that same privilege beause our present 
chief lives far removed from us and our Choctaw chief has been rep- 
resentative probably of the Chickasaws. That is, the Chickasaws go 
to him for advice and counsel on their own affairs. 

Mr. Hatey. The time of the gentleman has expired. If you care 
to file a written statement, the committee will be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Hampron. Thank you. 

Mr. Hatry. The next witness is Kye Yackeyonny. State your 
name for the record, where you reside, and who you represent. 

Mr. Yackrronny. Kye Yackeyonny, Comanche Tribe. 

Mr. Harey. You may proceed for two minutes. 


STATEMENT OF KYE YACKEYONNY, COMANCHE INDIAN 


Mr. YackKryronny. I want to submit something here because what 
I want to say here, it is burning anyway, smoking anyway. And 
I do not have but 2 minutes to s: ay it in, and if I got through, my good 
friends, you might have that David Crockett attitude to me and I 
would walk out ‘of here a dead Indian. So I will submit this in the 
record. 

Now a long time, my forefathers, whenever met with white friends 
they made peace pipe smoke. I see my good friend there smoking 
a cigar, so my request is that one thing I saw lacking in this meeting 
was we "started off with a boom bang. We forgot our Almighty God, 
so my request will be that we close this meeting with a praver be- 
cause I see so many good Christians out there. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you. 

The gentleman’s statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

The area office has been jeopardizing the Indian’s efficiency in financial, eco- 
nomic, and social prestige, by so-called regulations. 

Explained in detail lack of 100 percent cooperation with the Indians. Illus- 
trations: When an Indian has land to sell at an above premium price, his plea 


to sell immediately is discouraged by regulations. When he does get his permit, 
no one wants to buy the land at the price he could have gotten 3 months before. 


68794—56——13 
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Also Government information up to a certain point. 
Also in obtaining money in one account. Has to be mailed out. 
Boarding school. Navahos taken over schools. 
All in all there is a way to work things out in a very good compromising way. 
That is why I have hope you gentlemen can help we Indians. I would like 
to say this adage, ‘“‘Where there’s breath, there is life and hope.” 
KYE YACKEYONNY, Anadarko, Okla. 


| 
: 


Mr. Haney. The next witness is Virgil Collins. 

Mr. Coutuins. Mr. Chairman, I want to give my time to someone 
else since running short on time. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much. The Chair appreciates that. 

Charles Sunrise. State your name for the record, where you reside, 
who you represent, and proceed for 2 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SUNRISE 


Mr. Sunrise. Charles Sunrise, Apache, Okla. Mr. Chairman, com- 
mittee, I will have something to say, just a few moments now, give me. 
I have some trouble with Indian office here some time ago, and I went 
to Washington and I believe I met you in the committee, Mr. Edmond- 
son. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Yes. 

Mr. Sunrise. I want to say this on account I have been sick and I 
need some money at that time. And I would like for the Indian office 
to pay some attention to what I am going to say, Mr. Pitner and Mr. 
Meshew down here. I will call their attention to you while I was in 
Washington. I wanted to get some money while I am sick now. I 
have not got very much money left and I would like to get the balance 
of it. Also I want to pay grocery bill. Good friend over there help me 
when I was sick and always come to me and told me, “Any time you 
need help,” he said, “I stand with you.” That is why I want to call | 
his attention to you committee. 

If this could be worked out all right with the Indian office, that is all 
I wanted to say, I would like to get the balance of my money and would 
like to pay my grocery bill at this time so he would know something 
about it. I think I mentioned that to you once before. There are so 
many Indians here. One thing I want to say before I close. In case 
of emergency, all of us Indians here we like to get our money instead 
of wait 4 or 5 di ays for it. That is one thing I wi ant to say before your 
committee, we need our money in case of sickness. Somebody in our 
family needs some money. If he has the money in office, I wish could 
be worked out so we could get same day when we need it. 

That is all T want say. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you. 

(Bill submitted by Mr. Sunrise follows :) 


STATEMENT 
AvuGusT 20, 1955. 
From: Anadarko Clinic 
To: Charles Sunrise or William Tabby-yetchy 
Address: Apache, Okla. 


Re a te So eae eee eee wee cee _. $16. 00 
Daly 20. TOMOT oo eae fh eed eae ee = edt (ehh aca d 3. 00 
PI ck re Bie tates tne mpeg cea ota el ia a etre lasek 19. 00 


Mr. Meshew, Bureau of Indian Affairs, has refused payment on this. 
J. R. Hardy, Grocery Store, $400.00. 
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Mr. Hater. The next witness is Guy Quetona, Kiowa. State your 
name. 


STATEMENT OF GUY QUETONA 


Mr. Quetona. Guy Quetona, Kiowa. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow members, I think the time is up. I do 
not believe it will do much good to tell our grievance now. You 
know in the beginning before you all come here the Indian owned 
the United States. Now weownitincommon. Our boys serve under 
this flag in common under our same Constitution. Now we have not 
got that privilege. Still we were recognized as citizens in 1924, which 
is the same privileges under the same Constitution. 

Yet I made a protest a few years ago. Congressman Edmondson 
remembers how I protested to the United States Government, took 
upon themselves obligations, obligated themselves to be our legal 
euardians, health, education, and welfare. We protested against 
removing of the hospital and transferring it to the State. Congress- 
men and our Senators and everybody backed us up, but it did not do 
no good. It is transferred over to the State today. 

All our business is transferred under the State now. Our agency 
once was to be consolidated with the Muskogee Agency and we pro- 
tested that. Mr. Belvan over there, sitting up, I just told him I was 
going to scalp him. Now at that we w anted to hold the area agency, 
but today he can have it. He won. We want our old Kiowa Agency 
back. We want a small staff that will pay attention to us, do what 
we want, get our business transacted in a day and go home and be 
satisfied. 

In 1907 there was a handful of clerks handled this whole Indian 
reservation. They made all the leases. They sold all the land, kept 
track of everything. They did not get the same salary this man is 
getting today. And they did not have automobiles to ride them days. 
They rode horseback and ponies and buggies, but they kept the 
work up. 

Mr. Mercatr. Your time has expired. If you want to submit an 
additional statement you may. [Applause. ] 

The next witness is D. M. Phillips. and I have here he is accom- 
panied by a group from the Osage Land Owners’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puituies. There were four in our group. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would you like to bring them forward and identify 
them ? 

Mr. Puturies. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

S. J. Stateville, Route 1, Burbank, Okla. 

Mr. Robert Swopes, of Shidler. 

Mr. Lee Spinle, of Shidler, Okla. 

Mr. Mercanr. You understand you may file a supplemental record 
and report with the committee. 

Mr. Putures. Would the Chair consider letting one person utilize 
all four persons’ time ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Can one person complete in 5 minutes? 

Mr. Pures. We will try. 

Mr. Merca.r. We will give you 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF D. M. PHILLIPS; ACCOMPANIED BY R. S. SWOPES, 
S. J. STATEVILLE, AND LEE SPINLE, MEMBERS, OSAGE LAND 
OWNERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Puiiirs. We represent here a large group of Osage land- 
owners in Osage County. 

We have a peculiar situation that exists in Osage County. Some 
50 years ago the Osages sold their holdings in the State of Kansas 
and bought what is now Osage County, consisting of almost one mil- 
lion and a half acres. At that time only the surface was given to the 
Osages and they received no mineral rights. They paid 70 cents per 
acre for that one million and a half acres of land and the Osage 
Indians received no mineral rights at that time. 

They were held in trust for the entire tribe to be used for a period of 
25 years. Then they were to go to the individual owner unless other- 
wise acted on by an act of Congress. 

Almost all of that land, one million and a half acres, todav has been 
sold to the white man, except about 300,000 acres, which still belongs 
mostly to the restricted Indians who want some of the same rights 
that we are asking for before this committee today. 

We find them offering back in those days $100 for location fees 
and, based on the rate of 75 cents to 61 cents per barrel of oil, land 
that sold in those days that they bought at 70 cents an acre they are 
still today trying to hold us to that $ 3100 location fee. 

We understand at the present time there is a committee appointed 
by the Interior Department on the way to Pawhuska, Okla., to lay 
down a proposal before us for $100 brushland, $150 on grassland, and 
$200 on open farm plowland. 

We today, based upon the price of oil and what we paid for this I: wi, 
one piece particularly, we in my neighborhood sold in 1943 for $3,200 
and sold recently for $32,000. “We are putting before this committee 
today we are entitled to a reasonable compensation for the acre and a 
half of land they require for location fee, and not to surrender any 
of our arbitration rights, but go to open courts, that have free access 
to the courts, to order damage in excess of that one acre and a half of 
land. 

We are asking this committee to give us all the consideration that 
they can on the brief that we expect to file with their office. 

We are not an unreasonable people. We are not begging. We are 
not asking for anything we do not feel is rightfully ours, -and we would 
like for the location fees to be i increased. Any time in the near future. 
It is very desirable. But not to give up any of our rights for arbitra- 
tion or to surrender any of our rights into the open courts of the land 
for all other damages. That this location fee shall only be for the one 
and one half acres which it has always been. 

We find that the oil companies today are not living by the present 
rules and regulations that we have. They will cut your fences. They 
will come in and call you at 10 o’clock at night and tell you they have 
already moved in on a location. And they are not abiding by the 
rules and regulations as was laid down by the act that was passed 
in 1906. 

We are asking this committee to do everything they can to enforce 
the present rules that we have until we can get a better consideration. 
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We are asking that; and I am glad to say that as a citizen of this 
State that I am glad to have heard your problems and your trials 
today. Many of them are related to our Osage brethren in Osage 
County. And we want to tell you that we are in complete sympathy 
with many of the problems you have. We are asking your careful 
consideration of our problems along with yours. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Metcautr. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. As 1 understand it, you 
are going to submit a brief. 

Mr. Puitutps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Unless there is objection, it will be incorporated as 
a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Puriuutrs. Immediately after we meet with appointees from 
Washington. 

Mr. Mercaur. We have requested that the brief be submitted within 
30 days. 

Mr. Puiuutes. Yes. Thank you. 

(The brief referred to follows :) 


NorTHCUTT & NORTHCUTT, 
Ponca City, Okla., September 21, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES A. HALEy, 
Chairman, Committee of Indian Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: At the request of the Osage Land Owners Protective Association, 
we have prepared a brief which contains their opinions regarding Indian mat- 
ters in Osage County. 

We have decided to send you the actual minutes of the meeting of September 
15, 1955, as a brief which we hope will be of use to you and your committee in 
changing certain regulations with regard to the Osage minerals. 

We will appreciate your considering these matters in your committee. 

Yours very respectfully, 
CLARENCE D. NorTHcUTT. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF OSAGE LAND OWNERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION HELD 
IN THE COURTROOM, PAWHUSKA, OKLA., SEPTEMBER 15, 1955 


The meeting was called to order by the executive secretary, Mr. Phillips. Mr. 
Phillips briefed the members on the last monthly meeting of the organization 
at Pawhuska, presented highlights of the meeting with the subcommmittee at 
Anadarko, and then gave a lengthy report of the meeting of September 6, 1955, 
in Pawhuska with the representative, Mr. Kastler, from the Department of the 
Interior in Washington, D. C. 

The Cattlemen’s Association meeting on the 25th of August at Dunean Hotel 
in Pawhuska, Okla., which Mr. Phillips attended, brought out these facts: 
They were not too interested in location fees, rather they preferred the rights 
to go to the courts and receive just rewards, rather than under the present rules 
and regulations as passed down by Judge Savage’s Federal court. It has been 
recognized as the Kennedy case; was most questionable, at least to the point 
of permitting it to be retried. All are awaiting the outcome with great interest. 

Mr. Kelley Brown, legal adviser for the Osage Fullbloods, Inec., presented at 
the August 25 meeting that we, the surface owners, have much in common with 
the fullbloods. He also made mention the importance of keeping united and 
through such an organization as ours was our best means of being recognized in 
Osage County, State of Oklahoma, and Washington. At the meeting of Septem- 
ber 6 with the Department of the Interior Mr. Brown asked for $1,000 location 
fees—$500 from leaseholder and $500 from the appreciation fund of the Osage 
Tribe. Both Red Eagle’s and Mrs. Red Eagle’s testimonies had immeasurable 
bearing on the meeting, as the cry of the fullblood was felt throughout the 
auditorium. 

Highlights of September 6 meeting with the Interior Department's repre- 
sentative, Osage Indian Council, Osage Agency, and local Interior men plus the 
oil companies and landowners—cattlemen and farm bureau, Mr. Martin, tribal 
council, not only took credit for having brought the meeting to Pawhuska but also 
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for the increased location fees. He also stressed the point that the mineral 
rights were and would forever be the Osage Tribe. Several challenges from 
the floor made him admit it was debatable. 

Wilcox Oil Co.’s representative presented reasons why the 5-day rule on moving 
in (as now stated in the rules and regulations) should be removed. He was 
immediately overruled by the audience and that the present rule remain in effect. 

Mr. Williams of Phillips Petroleum presented a large company’s outlook as 
to location fees and readily agreed they had recognized the “outdated” location 
fees and on their own had already paid much higher to compensate the surface 
owner who loses rather than gains by oil operations. His comment on the im- 
portance of surface owner and operators living together in good will was most 
effective and apparently Phillips Petroleum had already been living by that 
standard by the way he was applauded at the end of this speech. 

The four members of our organization (Mr. Swopes, Mr. Studeville, Mr. 
Spindle, and Mr. Phillips) attending the subcommittee meeting at Anadarko on 
August 26, 1955, stressed the point as to how the Osage Tribe became receivers of 
the trust by the act of Congress of 1906 and the fact the act in itself stated for 
“25-year period, at which time it was to revert the minerals to the surface owner.” 
Also the fact that extensions have been granted from time to time at the request 
of the tribal council without the surface owner knowing such measures were 
even being considered. The subcommittee granted the group permission to file 
a brief (within 30 days) and this meeting is most important as we must decide 
what we actually want, whether we get it or not. Open discussion brought out 
these points: 

Real damages are what we actually want. Damages are to be based on 
the appraised value of our property before and after drilling has been done. 

The fullblood was asking $1,000 (they get royalty, too), so we would like to 
go along with them, as we are entitled to the same consideration. 

The motion was made, seconded, and passed—stating: We ask for $300 mini- 
mum for brushland; $450 minimum for grassland; $600 minimum for cultivated 
land; $1,000 minimum for irrigated land; $150 yearly rental per tank battery 
with a maximum of 4 tanks, each additional tank shall be paid for at the rate of 
$37, present 50-foot square sites being limit; $10,000 performance bond being 
compulsory, same to be filed with the corporation commission to guarantee the 
surface owner protection from the fly-by-night operator that has free rein in 
Osage County under present rules. 

Open discussion on our petitioning the 1956 Congress to terminate the trust 
period brought out the fact that we will probably have to constantly ask Con- 
gress not to further extend the trust period for the Osage Tribe. We are 
within our rights to ask such termination. 

The motion was made, seconded, and passed—stating: Our organization peti- 
tion the 1956 Congress to terminate the trust period; as set out in the act of 
1906 the minerals revert to the surface owners. 

The motion was made, seconded, and passed. 

The board of directors will be responsible for the circulating and signing of 
the before-mentioned petition. This petition is to be signed by as many Osage 
surface owners as possible, whether members of Osage Land Owners Protective 
Association or not. 

TD. M. PHILLIPs, 
Precutive Secretary. 

Mr. Mercatr. The next witness is Miss Lottie Conlan. 

Is Miss Conlan here? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Metcatr. Now, the next witness is Joe Tartoah. 

Mr. Epmonpson. While he is coming forward, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this opportunity to compliment the reporter for 
this committee, Mr. Karl Veley. Ordinarily we will use two or more 
reporters for a hearing of this length of time and this number of 
witnesses, and Mr. Veley has done a 2-day job. And I have never 
seen any better job done by a reporter and I just wanted to compliment 
him for the record on that. [Applause. ] 
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STATEMENT OF JOE TARTOAH, COMANCHE INDIAN 


Mr. TarroaH. Joe Tartoah, behalf of Comanche Indians. 

Mr. Mercatr. Proceed. 

Mr. Tartoau. I am not going to say very much because most of 
our tribe has brought out the main subject and main things. They 
wish and wish for your representative here to listen and to do for 
the Indians. It has been pretty well said so now I am hoping you 
people will go back and do something for our Indian people in Okla- 
homa. I am hoping for you people to consider it and do something 
for us that would be betterment for our Indian people of Oklahoma 
regardless of what tribe they are. We want the Indians to be treated 
just like you would be treated from someone else. We want this thing 
to go in earnest and straightaway. We want this area director and 
our lease department here to go on a square basis and try to help the 
Indians out, which we are calling for. We want it. We want you 

eople to help us to see that these things would go on just and right. 
So that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Alice Apekaum. 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Mercatr. If she is not here, the next witness is Mrs. Anna 
Berry. 

Give your name and address to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF ANNA BERRY 


Mrs. Berry. Anna Berry, Fort Cobb, Okla. 

Mr. Mercautr. You may proceed for 2 minutes. 

Mrs. Berry. I wish I had had about 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. Mercatr. I wish you did, too. 

Mrs. Berry. I will try to cover. 

I am glad to meet you, Mr. Chairman, and your committee. My 
husband happens to know the gentleman up there. 

What I am going to say is on this area setup. This area setup has 
ruined my Indians, not only just 1 but the whole 3 tribes here. Used 
to, when we had—in my young days we had setup down here at the 
old agency, we call it. We had superintendent, the minute you hit 
the door they will get up. “What can I do for you,” in a smiling way. 
They did not shut the door on us. 

They transacted the leasing. You take your lease man down there 
and they will draw up your lease, that one man. And at that time 
we had a lot of land and we had few employees that did the work. 
He would draw up the lease and we sign and he sign and we got the 
money right there. Now you cannot do that. 

They will draw up a lease and send out somewhere else to draw your 
lease. Then you have to wait maybe a month or two. “You come 
back next week, you come back next week.” That is the way it goes. 

Now here, I never did go to Pitner’s office but I hear he is back there 
with door shut. And got two women setting there. You have to tell 
them what they want. It is none of their business what you want to 
see him for. It is your personal business. They do not have to know 
but they turn you out. They do not let you get in. 
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So I think we ought to do away with this area office and put back 
the old-time agency and give us men that have pity for the Indians. 
That is all I ask of you. 

You fellows, when you get through here, are you just going back 
and let this thing stand at a st indstill 2 [ Applause. | 

Do something. 

Mr. Hairy. The time of the lady has expired. 

Mrs. Berry. I wish I had more time. 

Mr. Hatey. But I will say it is a good question. 

The next witness is Tennison Unap. 

State your name for the record, where you reside, and who you 
represent. 

Mr. Unar. Tennison Unap, Anadarko, Kiowa Indian. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed for 2 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF TENNISON UNAP, KIOWA INDIAN 


Mr. Unar. Thank you, Representative. I just appear here as a 
witness. You know, what the Indians is making a cena. You 
know, and also what they wanted, you know. It is so, what they have 
said, you know. Because I understand the language and I under- 
stund the way they talk in English language. 

We want a betterment, you know , espec ially i in our leases, you know. 
We want to have some aid of some kind, you know. Indians are in 
hard shape now, you know. In any emergency matters comes up, we 
don’t even get any modification to see our—really to help us along with 
our cases. You know that. We need help. 

Also, you know, the most important thing we want, we want to 
have, make a change or make a betterment of some kind. You know, 
that the Indians can get a little aid, you know. 

Also, Representative, I know you are working on that, these poor 
Indians, you know. My friend over here, we w ‘ant some ‘rood water 
here. We want a Cobb Creek dam, you know. If don’t, all dry up and 
you won't have nobody to converse with. 

That is about all, you know, but we want a betterment, you know. 
We got a good man, Mr. Pitner. if just have pity and help us along, 
you know, we would be all right. Mr. Meshew there also, you know. 
That is mighty good men, but I do not know how come they got the 
things in the shape where——[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you. 

We have one more witness, Abel Byow. State your name for the 
record, where you reside, and who you represent. 





STATEMENT OF ABEL BYOW (AS INTERPRETED BY 
ROBERT GOMBEI) 


Mr. Byow (as interpreted by Robert Gombei). Abel Byou from 
Anadarko, Kiowa. 

First, he says, I am Kiowa Indian. Today, he says, I am glad to 
have a privilege to see you big man, he says, very wise man, but I want 
to tell you all some things. 

It has been our past experience of our dealings, we want to go up 
there to transact business, what we want. We come and don’t get no 
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result. We don’t bring nothing. We don’t get no report that 1s good 
report. We don’t want you to do that, he says. 

Do not just make a job out of it and flatter us and come back and 
say we seen them people and they are rich, fine-looking people and 
healthy-looking people and pockets full of money. They ain't got It, 
he said. ; 

He said he will still hang bow and arrows, he said. He will not 
abandon that practice. I do not know what he means. That isa say- 
ing of Old Man Long Wolf—he will not abandon his bow and arrow S. 

Us poor people, he said, we are poor people. Money makes things 
go. You move when you got money. Just like you people. Money 
made you move here. If wasn’t for money wouldn’t be here. He said 
we need money to make us go. [ Laughter. ] 

We want you to be sincere and listen to our talks and help us ac- 
complish something whereby we could have our children to have some- 
thing to eat, and progress. 

Mr. Hater. Tell the gentleman his time has expired. [| Applause. | 

Mr. Haury. I have a letter here signed by Mrs. Gladys A. Toyebo, 
dated August 26, 1955, addressed to the Subcommittee on Indian Af- 
fairs, I would like to put in the record without objection. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

AvuGustT 26, 1955. 
To Sabcommittee on Indian Affairs: 


I hereby submit a report of a personal experience in dealing with the Anadarko 
area office, leasing department. 

I live in Anadarko; am employed as an accounting clerk at Fort Sill, Okla. In 
August 1954 I was excused from my job on annual leave for the purpose of making 
a lease on my land at Carnegie, Okla., and I brought the lease papers to this 
Indian agency for immediate approval—I thought—but Mr. Meshew, leasing 
department, refused to approve it that day. 

GLApys A. ToYEso. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to recognize the presence here of two 
distinguished representatives of the Choctaw Tribes. They have al- 
ready appeared before the committee yesterday in Muskogee, but I 
would like for their presence to be acknowledged. That is Chief 
Harry J. W. Belvin, chief of the Choctaws, and Jack Davidson. 

Mr. Harry. We are glad to have you with us today, gentlemen. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Davidson is a member of the tribal council 
of the Choctaws. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Pitner, this is the last witness that I have. Would 
you like to make a brief statement at this time? 

Mr. Pirner. Yes, sir; I would. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and other distinguished gentlemen, 
Members of Congress and members of the staff. 

First of all, I would like to express my appreciation for all the fine 
effort that you are putting into this hearing and I am sure other hear- 
ings over the country, because I am sure much good will come from 
your hearing what the Indian people have to say. 

I would also like to assure the Indian people of the Anadarko area 
that we are very well aware of many or most of their problems, and I 
assure you folks that we are very sincere in trying to do everything 
that we can within the regulations, and we do not agree with some of 
them either, but we have to follow them. We are trying to do every- 
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thing that we can to help you individually and collectively as a group 
so that you can assume, continue to assume the additional responsibil- 
ities so that you can look after your business just in the same way that 


your non-Indian neighbor can. 

I regret that it is not always possible to take care of your problems 
immedi: ately, but I assure you that we sincerely try to work out each 
and every problem just as quickly as we can. 

I am glad that quite a lot of my staff was able to be here today and 
hear what you folks had to say. And I want to assure you that we 
are going to keep in mind everything that has been said. And if at 
any time you feel that we can benefit from your advice, if we do not 
happen to get around to ask you about your thinking, for goodness 
sakes, come in and see us; and I can conscientiously say I have never 
refused to see anybody. I really mean that from the bottom of my 
heart. 

If I did not have faith in the Indian people, if I did not believe in 
working with people such as yourselves, [I certainly would not be 
working for the Indian Bureau, I can assure you of that. 

I appreciate the comments that have been made and I appreciate 
the opportunity to say these few words. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Mr. Harey. Thank you, sir. 

At this point in the record, I would like to insert a letter dated 
February 15, 1955, signed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
under the letterhead of the United States Department of the Interior, 
addressed to Mr. Ernest Hunt, Mountain View, Okla. 

Also a copy of a letter dated September 10, 1955, signed by E. V. 
Downing, acting area director. 

Without objection, they will be made a part of the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


ANADARKO AREA OFFICE, 
Anadarko, Okla., September 10, 1958. 
COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(Attention: Branch of Education.) 

DEAR Str: Reference is made to your letter, dated July 28, 1953, to the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Tribal Business Committee. In tlis letter a complaint 
made by the committee against the Mountain View Public ‘school was discussed. 
It was stated that this school had received $600 under the ‘state contract to pro- 
vide hot lunches for needy Indian children, and only 7 such children had received 
lunches during the year. It was further reported that instead of expending the 
$600 for free lunches most of it was being diverted and expended for general 
school purposes. 

We were asked to look into the matter to determine whether or not Bureau 
policy was being carried out in accordance with the provisions set forth in the 
State contract. 

We contacted Mr. W. H. Clasby, director of Indian education with the State 
department of public instruction, and asked him to investigate the matter and 
make a report to this office. 

The information, which follows, is taken from his report. 

This report shows that the Mountain View school, during the first period 
through December 31 served 606 reduced-cost meals to Indian pupils at $0.15 per 
meal; and for the second period, January 1 through April 30, 8 Indian pupils 
were served 538 free meals at a cost of $134.50, and 44 pupils were served 2,670 
reduced-cost meals at a cost of $267. The total cost of these free and reduced- 
cost meals was $462.10. Abeaveatis ‘the school was able to absorb this cost and 
transferred the $600 appropriated for lunches into improvement of building and 
grounds appropriation. 
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At the beginning of the school year each schoo] is required to appropriate 
enough of its Indian education allocation to cover the cost of lunches for indigent 
Indian children who are enrolled in the school. This is an estimate of What will 
be needed to cover this expense. If schools are able to absorb the cost of these 
lunches they are not required to use the amount appropriated for lunches, but 
May transfer it, near the close of the fiscal] year, to be used for other purposes 
under the Provisions of the contract. 

Before any school is permitted to transfer such funds into 


any other account 
the State Indian department first checks to make sure that lu 


‘ nches for indigent 
Indian children have been furnished as agreed. This was done in the case of 
Mountain View, and the transfer of these funds was approved by the State 
department on May 15, 1953. 
€ appears to this office that the Johnson-O’Malley funds were 
erly last year at Mountain View in accordance with the contract. 
It should also be noted that no complaints were received from Indian Deople 
of the Mountain View area during the last year concerning the operation of the 
hot-luneh program. 


Sincerely yours, 


expended prop- 


(Signed) E. V. Downtna, 


Acting A rea Director. 
stsittptiags 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau OF INDIAN AFFAIRs, 


Washington 25, D. C.. February 15, 1955. 
Mr. Ernest Hunt, 


Mountain View, Okla. 


DEAR Mr. Hunt: We have your letter of January 10 concerning the policy of 
the Bureau With respect to applications for patents in fee, 

It is, and has been for some time, the policy of the Bureau to withhold approval 
of applications for fee patents of Indians, about whose competency there is no 
question, unless and until they include in the application all the lands owned 
individually by them. The reason for this Dolicy is twofold. First, as Indians 
attain that degree of competency and Stability which enables them to compete 
for a livelihood On an equal basis with the other members of their community, 
they should no longer look to the Federa}] Government for special] Privileges and 
the protection afforded by retaining their lands in trust. Second, the issuance 
of patents in fee to Colnpetent Indians for all their lands at one time, will relieve 
the Pu-eay of considerable work and permit the Personnel to devote more time 
and technica] assistance to those Indians who are not fully competent and are 
in need of assistance. 

This bolicy applies to all Indians throughout the 
discussed at length with representatives of 

Sincerely yours, 


United States and has been 
a Number of tribes, 


GLENN [, Emmons, Commissioner. 
Mr. Harry, ] would like to say I have be 
“pproximately a week. We are leaving it 


c 


en in your great State for 
onight. At least we hope 

we get out. We are here to listen and try to be helpful to the Indians 
in your problems and your affairs, ] assure you that in the present 
membership of the Indian Af. 
ople. I know that you do 


It has been a pleasure to be here in your great State of Oklahoma, 

sometimes, to 
1S Supposed to be your vaca- 
Ome here. I am interested in 
It is not Possible to visit 
lave something that you 
Sent it along up to Washington 


consi leration. 


I might also State that as soon as the copies of the hearing held here 
d to every one of the persons 
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who have testified here today, or any other person who might be 
interested. 

One of the gentlemen here made a very fine suggestion. He said 
that we started off at a fast and furious pace and maybe we should 
end this meeting here, which we must in just a few moments, because 
these good people who have allowed us to use their theater must, of 
course, make a living—he suggested we finish this hearing here with 
a prayer. I believe we have a minister here and if you will now 
dismiss us, the committee will adjourn. 

(There was a prayer by an Indian minister. ) 

Mr. Harry. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 6:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

Subsequently the following letter was sent to Congressman Haley: 

LAMAR, OKLA., August 25, 1955. 
Hon. JAmMes BE. HAtry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

My DrEAR CONGRESSMAN: Why do these things happen and nothing is ever 
done to remedy the situation? 

Andy Hulbata, Seminole Indian, was so sick he was delirious. <A car sales- 
man brought a new automobile to the Indian and had him sign a request to 
pay for the car. Mr. Zeb Lowe is said to have approved the purchase without 
authority from the Indian. A Mr. Shaner, an investigator from the Office of 
the Secretary of the Interior investigated this matter as well as other similar 
matters. So far nothing has been done to correct the situation. 

Mr. Zeb Lowe is the United States Indian agent at Okmulgee, Okla., and he 
bought 15 acres for Mrs. Liza Cubbie, now Manyley. He refused to deliver the 
warranty deed to this Indian woman. It appears that Mr. Lowe bought 80 acres 
through another person. The 15-acre tract of land is within the said 80 acres. 

The deed to 15 acres is not even recorded in the office of county clerk. 

The 80-acre tract above-mentioned formerly belonged to a Creek Indian woman 
named Nancy Yarhola, now Bradburn, now of Hot Springs, Ark. It is also 
said that Mr. Lowe now owns a herd of Hereford cattle purchased by Mrs. 
Bradburn. 

There is a law which prohibits Indian agents to have any business dealings 
with Indians. How come that Mr. Lowe is permitted to have dealings with 
Indians? 

Mr. Lowe had restrictions removed for Kendall Roberts, a Creek Indian of 
Okmulgee, and sold the land for $4,000 when $4,300 was offered to Mr. Lowe. 
Mr. Lowe is said to have sold the land of Katie Carruth, Creek Indian, for 
$10,000 when $15,000 had been offered by another man for the said land. There 
are so many other cases handled by Mr. Lowe which are questionable. Is it 
impossible to remedy such a situation? Indians are not being protected, instead 
the agent appears to make deals for the benefit of his friends or cohorts if not 
for himself. 


Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL ANDERSON, 


Creek Indian and Former United States Field Clerk. 


x 














